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PREFACE. 


I WELL remember the interest excited among the learned 
Hindus of Calcutta by the publication of the Sarva-dar- 
^ana-samgraha of Madhava Acharya in the Bibliotheca’ 
I ndica in 1 8 5 8. It was originally edited by Pandit 1 ^vara- 
chaiidra Vidyasagara, but a subsequent edition, with no 
important alterations, was published in 1872 by pandit 
Pilrandtha Tarkavachaspati. The work had been used by 
Wilson in his “ Sketch of the Keligious Sects of the Hin- 
dus ” (first published in the Asiatic ifesearches, vol. xvi., 
Calcutta, 182B) ; but it does^ot appear to have been ever 
much known in India. MS. ’copies of it are very scarce; 
and those found in the North of India, as far as I have had 
an opportunity of examining them, seem to be all derived 
from one cojiy, brought originally from the South, and 
therefore written in the Telugu character. Certain mis- 
takes are found in all alike, and probably arose from 
some illegible readings in the old Telugu original. I 
have noticed the same thing in the N:iga#i copies of 
Madhava’s Commentary on the Black Yajur Veda, which 
are current in the North of India. 

As I was at that time the Oriental Secretary of the Ben- 
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gal Asiatic Society, I was naturally attracted to tlie book ; 
and I subsequently read it with my friend Pandit Mahe^a- 
chandra Nyayaratna, the present Principal of the Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta. I always hoped to translate it into 
English; but I was continually prevented by other en- 
gagements while I remained in India. Soon after my 
return to England, I tried to carry out my intention ; but 
I found that several chapters, to which I had not paid 
the same attention as to the rest, were too difficult to bo 
translated in England, where I could no longer enjoy the 
advantage of reference to my old friends the Pandits of 
the Sanskrit College. In despair I laid my translation 
aside for years, until I happened to learn that my friend, 
Mr. A. E. Gough, at that time a Professor in the Sanskrit 
College at Benares, was thinking of translating the book. 
I at once proposed to him that we should do it together, 
and he kindly consented to my proposal ; and we accord- 
ingly each undertook certain chapters of the work. He 
had the advantage of tlie heip of some of t^ie Pandits of 
Benares, especially of Pandit Kama Mi^ra, the assistant 
Professor of Sahkhya, who was himself a Kamanuja; 
and I trust that, though we have doubtless left some 
things unexplained or explained wrongly, we may have 
been able to throw light on many of the dark say- 
ings with which the original abounds. Our translations 
were originally published at intervals in the Benares 
Pandit belf^veen 1874 and 1878; but they have been 
carefully revised for their present republication. 

The work itself is an interesting specimen of Hindu 
critical ability. The author successively passes in review 
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the sixteen philosophical systems current in the fourteenth 
century in the South of India, and gives what appeared 
to him to be their most important tenets, and the principal 
arguments by which their followers endeavoured to main- 
tain them ; and he often displays some quaint humour as 
he throws himself for the time into the position of their 
advocate, and holds, as it were, a temporary brief in 
behalf of opinions entirely at variance with his own.^ 
We may sometimes differ from him in his judgment of the 
relative importance of their doctrines, but it is always in- 
teresting to see the point of view of an acute native critic. 
In the course of his sketches he frequently explains atf 
some length obscure details in the different systems ; and I 
can hardly imagine a better guide for the European reader 
who wishes to study any one of these Darsanas in its 
native authorities. In one or two cases (as notably in the 
Bauddha, and perhaps in the Jaina system) he could only 
draw his materials second-hand front the discussions in 
the works of Brahmanical/jontfroversialists; but in the 
great majority he quotes directly from the works of their 
founders or leading exponents, and he is continually fol- 
lowing in their track even w'here he does not quote their 
exact words.*^ 

The systems are arranged from the Vedanta point of view, 
—our author having been elected, in a.d. 1331, the head 

^ The most remarkable instanco * Anindexof the names of authors 
of this pliiloHophical equanimity is and works quoted is given in Dr. 
that of V.ichas])ati Mi, sra, who wrote Hall’s Bibliographical Catalogue, 
.standard treatises on each of the six pp. 162-164, ‘'J'^so in Professor 

systems except the Vaiseshika, adopt- Aufrecht’s Bodleian Catalogue, p. 
ing, of course, the peculiar point of 247. 
vi(fvv of each, and excluding for the 
time every alien tenet. 
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of the Smarta order in the Math of Sringeri in the 
Mysore territory, founded by ^amkara Acharya, the great 
Vedcintist teaclier of the eighth century, through whose 
efforts the Vedanta became what it is at present — the 
acknowledged view of Hindu orthodoxy. The systems 
form a gradually ascending scale, — the first, the Charvaka 
and Bauddha, being the lowest as the furthest removed 
from the Vedanta, and the last, the Sankhya and Yoga, 
being the highest as approaching most neaily to it. 

The sixteen systems here dfscussed attracted to their 
study the noblest minds in India throughout the raediseval 
period of its history. Hiouen Thsang says of the schools 
in his day ; “ Les dcoles philosophiques sont constamment 
en lutte, et le bruit de leurs discussions passionni^es 
s el^-ve . comme les flots de la mer. Les hdrdtiques des 
diverses sectcs s’attachent h des mattres particuliers, et, 
par des voies diff6rentes, marchent tons au inline but” 
We can still catch 'some faint echo of the din as we read 
the media 3 val literature. ' Thss, for instance, when King 
Harsha wanders among the Vindliya forests, he finds 
“ seated on the rocks and reclining under the trees Arhata 
begging monks, Svctapadas, Mahapa^upatas, IVindarabhik- 
shus, Ehagavatas, Varnins, Ke^alunchanas, Lokayatikas, 
Kapilas, Kaiuidas, Aupanishadas, fsvarakarins, Dharma- 
Gastrins, ' Paiiriinikas, Saptatantavas, Sabdas, Pafichara- 
trikas, &c., all listening to their own accepted tenets .and 
zealously d(ifending them.”^ Many of these sects will 
occupy us in the ensuing pages ; many ot them also are 
found in Madhava’s poem on the controversial triumphs 

^ Sriharaha-cbaiita, p. 204 (Calcutta cd.) 
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of l^amkara Acharya, and in the spurious prose work on 
the same subject, ascribed to Anantanandagiri. Well 
may some old poet have put into the mouth of Yudhish- 
thira the lines which on$ so often hear^ from the lips 
of modern pandits — 

Vedii vibhinmih sinptayo vibhinnd, 

Ndsau nmnir yasya matatii na bhinuam, 
iJharniaaya tattvain nihitaqi guhdydiii, 

Mahajano yena gatah sa panthdh. ^ 

And may we not also say with Clement of Alexandria, 

/jLici? TOLVVV ov(Trj(; T?}? a\r}0eia<;, to yap y/reuSof; fivpla^ 

e/cTpoTra? KaOdirep al rd rod JTepdeo)? 3ta<^o^ 

pi]<ja(TaL pbkX'q al rijs <l)t\ocro(f>[a<i ri)? t€ fiapfSdpov re 
' EX\r)vtKri^ aipecr€t<;, eKdarr] onep e\a')(€Vj co? irdcrav au^et , 
tI]v dXqdeiav, ^(oro^ S’, olpiat, dvaToXfj irdvra (jxoTL^^ai. 

E. E. C. 


^ Found in the Mahabh. iii. 1 7402, with some variations. I give them 
a'' I liavc heard tliom from Pandit lidmamirdyaiw Vidydratna. 
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THE SARVA-DARSANA-SANGRAHA.' 


THE PROLOGUE. 

1. I worship &vn, tlio abode of eternal knowledge, the 
storehouse of supreme felicity ; by wlmm the earth and 
the rest were ])roduced, in him only has this all a maker. 

2. Daily I follow my (Guru Sarvajna-Vhshnu, who knows 
all the Agamas, the son of Sariigapani, who has gone to 
the furtlier shore of the seas of all the systems, and has 
contented the hearts of all mankind by the proper mcan- 

of the term Soul. 

3. The synopsis of all the systems is made by the vener- 
able Miidliava, mighty in ipowcA, the Kaustubha-jewel of 
the milk-ocean of the fortunate Sayanu. 

4. Having thoroughly searched the Sastras of former 

teachers, very liard to be crossed, the fortunate Sayana- 
Madhava"^ the lord has expounded them for the delight of 
the good. Let the virtuou.s listen witli a mind from which 
all envy has been far banished; who finds not delight in 
a garland strung of various llowers ? • 

^ T)r. A. C. Earnell, in hia profacf doscription of bin body, himself being 
to liis e<lition of tlu* Vaipsa-Er.Ui- the eternal .soul. His use of the 
mana, ha.s solv«^d tin; riddle of the term Sayana-M.idhavah here (not 
relation of Mildhava and Sa3'ana. the dual) seem.s to jVove that the twf> 
Siiyana is a pure Dravidian name name.s represent the same per.son 
given to a child who is born after all The body seem.s meant by the Sdyana 
the elder children have died. Ma- of the third sloka. JMilyana was the 
dhava el.sewhere calls Hiiyana hi.s father of Midhava, and the true 
“^ounger brotlier,” a.s an allegorical leading ma) be Mman-indyana. 

A 
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THE C 11 A R V A R \ SYSTEM. 

[We have said in oiir ])rcliminary invocation salutation 
to Siva, the abode of eternal knowledge, the storelioiise of 
supreme felicity,”] but how can we attribute to the Divine 
Being the giving of supreme felicity, when such a notion 
has been utterly abolished by Charvaka, the crest-gem of 
the atheistical school, the follower of the doctrine of 
Brihaspati? The efforts of Charvaka are indeed hard to 
be eradicated, for the majority of living beings hold by the 
current refrain — 

While life'js yours, live joyously ; 

None can e.'^cape .Death’s searching eye : 

When once this franie'of ours they hum, 

How shall it e’er again return I 

The mass of men, in accorthuice with the Sastras of 
policy and enjoyment, considering wealtli and desire the 
only ends of man, and denying tlie existence of any object 
belonging to a future world, are found to follow only the 
doctrine of Charvaka. Hence another name for that 
.school is Lokayata, — a name well accordant v'lth the 
thing signified.^ 

In this school the four elements, earth, &c., are the 

^ “ Sankara, Hhaskara, and othrr etymologically analysed as “ preva- 
commeiitators name the Lokdya- lout in the world {loka and dijaUi]. 
tikas, and these aj)pear to be a Laukayatika occurs in Panini’s uk- 
branch of the Sect of Chirviika” thagana. 

(Colebrooke). Loklyata may be 
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original principles; from these alone, when transformed 
into the body, • intelligence is produced, just as the in- 
ebriating power is developed from the mixing of certain 
ingredients ; ^ and when these are destroyed, intelligence at 
once perishes also. They quote the Sruti for tliis [Brihad 
Arany. Up. ii. 4, 12], “Springing forth from these ele- 
ments, itself solid knowledge, it is destroyed wlien they 
are destroyed, — after death no intelligence remains.'’ 
Therefore the soul is only the body distinguished by the 
attribute of intelligence, since there is no evidence for any 
soul distinct from the body, as such cannot be proved, 
since this school holds that perception is the only source 
of knowledge and does not allow inference, &c. 

The only end of man is enjoyment produced by sensual 
pleasures. Nor luay you say that such cannot be called 
the end of man as they are always mixed with some kind 
of pidn, because it is our wisdom to enjoy the pure plea- 
sure as far as we can, and to avoid the pain whicirnievi- 
tably accompanies it; just as the man who desires lish 
takes the fish with their scales and bones, and liaving 
taken as many as he wants, desists; or just as the man 
who desires rice,^takes the rice, straw and all, and having 
taken as much as he want;^ dci^ists. It is not therefore 
for us, through a fear of ])ain, to reject the pleasure which 
our nature instinctively reci^gnises as congenial. Men do 
not refrain from sowing rice, becaiisii forsooth there are 
wild nnimals to devour it; nor do tliey refuse to set tlie 
cooking-pots on the fire, because forsooth there are beggars 
to pester us for a share of the contents. If any one were 

^ Kimoa is as ‘olruji'or chowed together have an e.xhilara- 

si-fd used to pioduce fcrinentation ting pioperty not found in those 
in the manufacture of spirits from .^ub^tanc(^s .severally.” 
sugar, ba-Shia, &c ” Colcbrooke - Of course Sankara, in his corn- 
quotes from ISai'ikara : “The faculty mentary, gives a vefy dilferent in- 
of thought results from .a nu)diric.a- terpretation, apjilying it to the cessa- 
tion of the aggregate elements in tion of individual exi.stence when the 
like manner as sugar with a lerment knowledge of the Supreme i,s once 
and other ingiedients become.s an .attained. Of. .Sabara’.s Gonun. Jai- 
iikUi.ating lupiur ; and as betel, mini Slit., i. i, 5. 
areca, lime, and extiact of catechu 
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so timid as to forsake a visible pleasure, he would indeed 
be foolish like a beast, as has been said by the poet — 

The pleasure which arises to men from contact with sensible objects, 
Is to be relinquibhcd as accompanied by pain, —such is thereasoniti;^ 
of fools ; 

The berries of paddy, rich Avith the finest white grains, 

What man, seeking his true interest, would tling away because 
covered with husk and diist 'i ^ 

If you object that, if there be no such thing as happi- 
ness in a future world, then how* should men of experienced 
wisdom engage in tlie agnihotra and otlier sacrifices, which 
can only be performed with great expenditure of money 
and bodily fatigue, your objection cannot bo accepted 
as any proof to the contrary, since the agnihotra, &c., are 
only useful as means of livelihood, for the Veda is tainted 
by the three faults of untrutli, self-contradiction, and tau- 
tology;- then again the im])ostors who call themselves 
Vaidic pundits are mutually destructive, as the authority 
of the jhaiia-kanda is overthrown by those who maintain 
that of the karma-kanda, while those who maintain the 
authority of the jhiina-kanda reject that of the karma- 
kanda; and lastly, the three Vedas theipselves arc only 
the incoherent rha])so(lios of knaves, and to this ellecl runs 
the popular saying — 

The Aguiholra, the three Vedas, tin* ascetic’s tiiree staves, aivl Miioar- 
ing oneself with aslies,— 

Brihaspati says, these aiv but meau< of livelihood for those who haw 
no manliness nor sense. 

Hence it follows tliat there is no other hell than mun- 
dane paiii produced by purely mundane causes, as thorns, 
&c. ; the only Supremo is the earthly monarch whose 
existence is proved by all the world’s eyesight ; and the 
only Liberation is the dissolution of the body. By hold- 
ing the doctrine that the soul is identical with the body, 

^ I take kana as here e(iual to the Bengali kunr. Cf. Atharva-V., vi. 
3,5. Amih kivid gdvasiiiuduUi maiakes tushdh. < 

^ See Nydya Sutras, ii. 57. 
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such phrases _as “ I am thin,” “ I am black,” &c., are at 
once iutelligible, as the attributes of thinness, &c., and self- 
consciousness will reside in the same subject [the body] ; 
hke and the use of the phrase “ ray body ” is metaphorical 
“ the head of Eahu ” [Rahu being really all head]. 

All this has been thus summed up — 

In this school there are four elements, earth, water, fire, and air ; 
And from these lour elements alone is intelligence produced, — 

Just like the intoxicating power from kinwa, &c., mixed together ; 
Since in “I am fat/’ “I am lean,” these attributes^ abide in the 
same subject, 

And Miice fatness, &c., reside on!) in the body,^ it alone is the soul 
and no other, 

And such phrases as “my body ’^are only significant metaphorically. 

“Re it so,” says the opponent; “your wish would be 
gained if inferefice, &c., had no force of proof ; but then 
they liave this force ; else, if they liad not, then how, on 
perceiving smoke, should the tlioughts of the iulelligent 
immediately proceed to fire ; or why, on hearing another 
say, ‘ There arc fruits on the bank of the i iver,’ do those 
who desire fruit proceed at once to the shore ? ” 

All this, however, is only tlio inl^ition of the world of 
fancy. , * 

Those who maintain tlie authority of inference accept 
the or middle term as the causew of knowledge, which 
middle term must be found in the minor ond be itself 
mvnriably connected with tlie inajor.^ Now this invariable 
connection niiist be a relation destitute of any condition 
accepted or disjnited;'* and this connection does not possess 
its power of causing inference by virtue of its axislciice, as 
tlie eye, (tc,, arc tlu^ cause of peiception, but liy virtue of 
Us b(dng known. What then is the means of this con- 
nection’s being known ? " « 

‘ /.(!., personality andfatness, &c. For the ^andujdha and nikhita 

' I read dchc fi-r dchth. ujnUlhi see Siddli.iuta Muktitvali, p. 

’’ Literal!}', “ must be an attribuUi 125. The funner is accepted only 
vt the subject and have invariable by one paity. 
concomitance ( vyiipii).'” 
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We will first sliow that it is not jmepiion. Now per- 
ception is held to he of two kinds, external and internal 
[i.c., as produced by the external senses, or by the inner 
sense, mind]. The former is not the required means ; for 
although it is possible that the' actual contact of the 
senses and the object will produce the knowledge of the 
particular object thus brought in contact, yet as there can 
never be such contact in the case of the past or the future, 
the universal proposition ' wliich was to embrace the in- 
variable connection of the middle and major terms in 
every case becomes impossible to bo known. Nor may 
you maintain that this knowledge of the universal pro- 
position has the general class as its object, because if so, 
there might arise a doubt as to the existence of the inva- 
riable connection in this particular case^ [as, for instance, 
jn this particular smoke as implying fire]. 

Nor is internal perception the means, since you cannot 
establish that the mind has any power to act indepen- 
dently towards an external object, since all allow that it 
is dependent on the external senses, as has been said by 
one of the logicians,/' The eye, &c., have their objects as 
described; but mind externally is dcq'endent on the 
others.” ' 

Nor can inference be the means of the knowledge of the 
universal proposition, since in the case of this inference 
we should also require another inference to establish it, 
and so on, and hence would arise the fallacy of an etd 
iv finiium retrogi cssion. 

Nor can testimony he the means thereof, since we may 
either alleue in reply, in accordance with the Vaiseshika 
doctrine of Kanada, that this is included in the topic of 
inference ; or else we may hold that this fresh proof of 
testimony is' unable to leap over the old barrier that 

1 Literally, the knowledi^e of the —thus idiots are men, though man 
in\ ariablu citncomitance (as of smoko i- a rational animal ; and again, thh 
by lire). particular hinoko might be a sign of 

“ The attributes of the das'; arc a lire in .some other place, 
not always found in every number, 
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stopped the progress of inference, since 'it depends itself 
on the recognition of a siff7i in the form of the language 
used in the child’s presence by the old man ; ^ and, more- 
over, there is no more reason for our believing on anotlier s 
word that smoke and fire arc invariably connected, than 
for our receiving the ipse dixit of Manu, &c. [which, of 
course, we Charvakas reject]. 

And again, if testimony were to be accepted as the only 
means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, then 
in tlie case of a man to whom the fact of the invariable 
connection between tlie middle and major terms liad not 
been pointed out by another person, there could be no 
inference of one thing [as fire] on seeing another thing [as 
smoke] ; hence, on your own showing, the whole topic of 
inferonce for oneself- would have to end in mere idle 
words. ^ 

Then again com^imrison^ &c., must be utterly rejected as 
the means of the knowledge of the universal pi'oposition, 
since it is impossible that they can produce the knowledge 
of the unconditioned connection [i.e., tlie universal pro- 
position], because their end is to pro(]uce tJie knowledge of 
([uite another <ionnection, viz., the relation of a name to 
something so named. • 

Again, this same absence of a condition,'^ which (ras been 
given as the dclinilion of an invariable connection [i.e., a 
universal proposition], can itself never be known; since it 
is impossible to establish that all conditions must be objects 
of perception ; and therefore, although the absence of per- 


^ See Siihitya D.arpaii.T. (Uallan- 
tv Tie’s trans, p. lO), .and biddhanta- 
M., p. 8o. 

* The properly loL,dcaI, as distin- 
guished from the rhetorical, argu- 
ment 

^ “ f/pamdtui or the knowledge of 
a similarity is tlie instrument in the 
production of an inference irom 
similarity. This particular inferfeuce 
citnsists in the knowledge of the 
relation of a name to something so 


named.” i3.allantyne’^| Tarka San- 
graha. 

The upadhi is the condition which 
must bo supplied to restrict a too 
general middle term, as in tlie in- 
ference ‘‘ the inoiAitain has smoke 
because it has fire,” if we add wet 
fuel as tlie condition of the fire, the 
middle term will be no longer too 
general. In the case of a true vydpti, 
there is, of course, no upddhi. 
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ceptible things inay be itself perceptible, the absence of 
non-perceptible things must be itself non-perccptible ; and 
thus, since we must here too have recourse to inference, 
&c., we cannot leap over the obstacle which has already 
been planted to bar tlieni. Again, we must accept as the 
definition of the condition, “ it is that which is reciprocal 
or equipollent in extension ^ with the major term though 
not constantly accompanying the middle.” These three 
distinguishing clauses, “not constantly accompanying the 
middle term,” “coiistantly accompanying the major term,” 
and “])eing constantly accompanied by it” [ic., reciprocal], 
are needed in the full definition to stop respectively three 
such fallacious conditions, in the argument to prove the 
non-eternity of sound, as “ being produced,” “the nature 
of a jar,” and “the not causing audition;”^ wherefore the 
.definition holds, — and again it is established by the ^luka 
of the great Doctor beginning scwuUama,^ 


’ ’AvTi(jTp^<f)a (Pr. Anal , ii. 25) 
We have here our A with (Ustnbutod 
Iji'edicate. 

” If wo omitted the first clause, 
and onlymadethe up.idhi “t’latwhich 
constantly accompanies the major 
term and is constantly accompamed 
by it,” then in the MaiyAika ari^m- 
ment “sound is non-ett rnal, beeausf 
it has the nature of MUind,” “being 
produced ” would sei ve as a Mimani- 
saka up'tdhi, to establish the uia- 
hhchdra fallacy, as it is reciptocal 
with “ non -eternal hut the omitted 
clause excludes it, as an iiixidhi 
must be consistent with f( 7 /n')'])aity’.s 
opinions, and, of course, the iXaiyu- 
yika maintains that “being pro- 
duced ” iihcayst accompanies the class 
of sound. Similarly, if we defined 
the upiidhi as “not constantly accom- 
panying the middU' term and con- 
stantly accom})a'(ii«’d by the major,” 
we might have as an npitdhi “the 
nature of a jar,” as thi^ is ne\er 
found with the middle term (the 
( lass or nature of sound only resid- 
ing in sound, and that of a jai only 
in a jar), whik, at the same time. 


\\here\er the class of jar is found 
there is also found non-eternity. 
Lastly, if we defined the up.ldhi as 
“not Cftiistantly accompanying the 
middle term, and constantly accom- 
panying tlie mr^jor,” we might have 
as a I\limumsaka upadhi “the not 
fiausing audition,” the not being 
apjirehended by ^lie organs of hear- 
ing ; but this is excluded, as non-eter- 
nity is not always louml where this 
is, ether being inaudilile ami yet 
eternal. 

•* ^Phis H'fers to an obscure sloka 
of TTdayaiiaehdi’).i, “\\heie a recip- 
rocal and a non-U cipioeal imiveisal 
connection (ir, unneusid proposi- 
tions which severally do and do not 
distiibnte their predicates) relate to 
the saim .irgument (as f y., to prove 
the existence of smoke), there that 
uon-reciproeating tiTin of the second 
will be a fallacious middle, which is 
not invariably accompanied by the 
other reei[)roeal of the first.” Thus 
“the momitain has smoku because it 
has Hie” (hero fire and smoke are 
m»n-reeiprocating, as fire is not foiliid 
invaiiably accompanied by smoke 
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But since tlie knowledge of the cuiuhtion must here 
precede the knowledge of the condition’s absence, it is 
only when tliere is the knowledge of the condition, that 
the knowledge of the universality of the proposition is 
possible, ix., a knowledge in the form of such a connection 
between the middle term and major term as is distinguished 
by the absence of any sucli condition; and on the other, 
hand, the knowledge of the condition dej)eiids upon the 
knowledge of the invariable connection. Thus we fasten 
on our op})onents as witli adamantine glue the thunder- 
bolt-like fallacy of reasoning in a circle. Hence by the 
impossibility of knowing the universality of a proposition 
it becomes impossible to establish inference, i^c.^ 

The step whicli the mind Itdccs from the knowledge of 
smoke, &c., to the knowledge of lire, , can bo accounted 
for by its being based on a former perception or by its 
l)eirg an error; and that in some cases this step is justified 
])}' the ^eslllt^ is accidental just like the coincicfence of 
eilects observed in the employment of gems, charms, 
drugs, &c. 

Trom this it follows that fate, Sec'- do not exist, since 
these can only ^e proved by inference. lUit an op})oii(mt 
will ^ay, if you thus do wot allow adrishta, the various 
plieiiunieiia of tlie world Ix'come destitute of any cause. 


though smoke' is ley hiv), or ‘‘lioc;in''C 
it ha.s tiro fiom wot fuol ” {«inoko uud 
lire fioni wot fuel being rooijeroee.l 
.iiKj always accoinjeaiiying^ each 
otlior); the non-rocijerocatiiig term 
of the former (liie) will givo a falla- 
ei('ns infoioiico, bee.xu^e it is also, of 
cour.sc, not invaiiably accompanied 
by the spocial kind (d file, that pro- 
duced fiom w(t fuel, lliit this will 
not bo the case whe-uo tlie non-re- 
eiprocating term ?,s' thus invariably 
accompanied by the cetlicr reciieiocal, 
as *‘the mountain has hie because it 
has smoke ; ” here, tho’igli tii’e and 
'iiioke do not reciprocate, yet sniokr* 
yhl he a tnie ndddle, because it is 
in\ariably aetompanied by boat, 


wliieh is the Kciprocal of fire. J 
wish to .add Jieie, once for all, that 
I own my explanation of tins, as 
well as many .mother, diliieulty 
in the 8ai\a-darsana-sahgraha to 
my old friend and teacher, Pandit 
^Ldu <.i Ch.indraiS’ydv^iatna, of the 
Calcutta Sanskiit College. 

‘ Cf. Sixtus Smpiiicus, P. Jfyp. 
ii. In the chapter on tlie Puddhi.st 
syastun t/ifra, we have an attempt 
to ostabli-sh the .%ithority of the 
universal inojic-ition from the rela- 
tion of cadic and effect or genua and 
•-pccies. 

- Adrikhta, i.c., the moiit and de- 
ment in oiir actions wliieli j)roduce 
their effects in future birtlis. 
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But we caiiiiut’ accept this objection as valid, since 
these phenomena can all be produced spontaneously 
from the inherent nature of things. Thus it has been 
said— 

The tii'e is hoi, tlie w.iter cold, refreshing cool the breeze of morn ; 
By wliom came this variety 1 from their own nature was it born. 

And all tins has been also said by Brihaspati — 

There is no heaven, no final liberation, nor any soul in another 
world, 

Nor do the actions of the four castes, orders, &c., produce any real 
effect. 

The Agniliotra,the three Veilas, the ascetic’.s three staves, and smear- 
ing one’s self with adies, 

Were made by Natuie as the livelihood of those de-tituto ot know- 
ledge and manline^''. 

df a beast slain in the Jyoti''htoma rite will itself go to heaven, 

Why tli^ii dt.es not the sncrificer forthwith oOer his own father 
If the Sr.hldha ])roduct's gratification to beings who are dead, 

Then here, too, in th<‘ case of travellers when they ^lal’t, it is neeallcss 
to give provisions for the joniney. 

If beings in heaven are gratilied by our offering tlie Sraddha here, 
Then why not give flic food down below to those who are standing 
on the hoihcttip'? • 

While life remains let a man live haj pily, letliim feed on ghee even 
though he runs in debt ; 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can it ever return again? 
If he who departs fneu ilie body goes to another world, 

IIow is it that lie comes not back again, restless for love of Ins 
kindred ? 

Hence it is only as a means of livelihood that Biahnians have estab- 
lished here 

All these (^eremoiiies for the dead,— -there is no othci fruit any* 
where. 

The three authors of the Vedas were hufFooiis, knaves, and demons. 
All the well-known foimuhe of the i>aiidiK jarpliarf, tiiiphari, &c.- 
A lid all the oWeene rites for the (pieeii commanded in the Aswa- 
medha, 


‘ ThU is an old Buddhist retoit. .Aswaincdha litcs, seo Wll^on’s Rig- 
See Buruonf, Introd , p. 209. Veda, Preface, vol. ii. p. xiii. 

• Rig Veda, x. 106. For the 
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Tl.cse were invented by buffoons, and so all tbe various kinds of nre 
sents to the priests,^ ^ 

^''^‘liVmonf was similarly commanded by night-prowling 

Hence in kindness to tlie mass of livinir beings must we 
fly for refuge to the doctrine of Charvdka. Such is the 
pleasant consummation. E B C 

the rffe.!.'-' ^ ’'“died in 
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At this point the Ihuldhists remark; As for what you 
(Cluirvakas) laid down as to tlie dillicnlty of ascertaining 
invariable concomitance, your position is unacceptable, 
inasmuch as invariable concomitance is easily cognisable 
‘by means of identity and causality. It has accordingly 
been said — 

“ Fioni the relation of cause and effect, or from identity 
as a determinant, results a law of invariable con- 
comitance — not through the mere observation of 
the desired result in similar cases, nor through the 
non-observation of it in dissimilai' cases.” ^ 

On the hyi)othosis (of the ’.kaiyayikas) that it is con- 
comitance and non-concomilance {c.g., A is where 11 is, 
A is not where B is not) that determine an invariable 
connection, the unconditional attendance of the major 
or the middle term would be unascertainable, it being 
impossible to c.k elude all doubt with regard to in- 
stances past and future, and present hut unperceived. 
If one (a Naiyiiyika) rejoin that uncertainty in regard to 
such instances is ecpially inevitable on our system, we 
rejdy : Say not so, for such a .supposition as that an effect 
may be profiuced without any cause would destroy itseli 
by putting a stop to activity of any kind ; for sucli doubts 

1 This sloka is quoted in the the second line is there read more 
“ D(-nareh Pandit,” vol. i. p. 89, with coriecti), 'dananan na m darkuuU. 
a commentaiy, and the latter pait of 
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alone are to be entertained, the entertainjment of which 
does not implicaj;e us in practical absurdity and the like, 
as it has been said, " Doubt terminates where there is a 
practical absurdity/’ ^ 

1. By ascertainment of an effectuation, then, of that (viz., 
of the designate of the middle) is- ascertained the invariable 
concomitance (of the major) ; and the ascertainment of 
such effectuation may arise from the well-known series of 
five causes, in the perceptive cognition or non-cqgnition of 
cause and effect. That fire and smoke, for instance, stand 
in the relation of cause and effect is ascertained by live 
indications, viz., (i.) That an effect is not cognised prior 
to its effectuation, that (3.) tlie cause being perceived (3.) 
the effect is perceived, and that after the effect is cognised 
(4.) there is its non-cognition, (5.) wlien the (material) 
cause is no longer cognised. 

2. In like maimer an invariable concomitance is ascer- * 
taincd by the ascertainment of identity (e.g.y a sisu-^ree is 

a tree, or wherever we observe the attributes of a sisu we 
observe also the attribut(! arboreity), an absurdity attach- 
ing to the contrary opinion, inasmuch as if a sisu-tree 
should lose its arboreity it would loscf its own self. But, 
on the other haiM, where tliere exists no absurdity, and 
where a (mere) concomitance is again and again observed, 
who can exclude all doubt of failure in the concomitance ? 
All ascertainment of the identity of sisu and tree is com- 
petent in virtue of the reference to the same object (ie., 
predication), — This tree is a sisu. For reference to the 
same object (predication) is not competent where there is 
no difference whatever (c.y., to .say, “ A jar is a jar,” is no 
combination of diverse attributes in a comnion subject), 
because the two terms cannot, as being synonymous, be 
simultaneously employed ; nor can reference to the same 
object take place where there is a redprocal exclusion (of 
the two terms), inasmuch as we never find, for instance, 
horse and cow predicated the one of the other. 

^ KusumtCnjali, iii. 7 
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It has thus been evinced that an efiect or a self-same 
supposes a cause or a self-same (as invariable concomi- 
tants). 

If a man does not allow that inference is a form of 
evidence, one may reply : You merely assert thus 

much, that inference is not a form of evidence : do you 
allege no proof of this, or do you allege any? The former 
alternative is not allowable according to the maxim that 
bare assertion is no proof of the matter asserted. Nor is 
the latter alternative any l)etter, for if while you assert 
that inference is no form of evidence, you produce some 
truncated argument (to prove, ie,, infer, that it is none), 
you will be involved in an absurdity, just as if you asserted 
your own mother to be barren. Desides, when you affirm 
that the establislinient of a form of evidence and of the 
corresponding fallacious evidence results from their homo- 
' geneity, you yourself admit induction by identity. Again, 
when you affirm tliat the dissentiency of others is known 
by the symbolism of words, you yourself allow induction 
by causality. When you deny the oxislence of any object 
on the ground of its not being i)erceivcd, you yourself 
admit an inference d‘f which non-perception is the middle 
term. Conformably it has been said by Tatliagata— 

“The admission of a form of evidence in general results 
from its being present to the understanding of 
others. 

“The existence of a form of evidence also follows from 
its negation by a certain person.” 

All this has been fully handled by great authorities; 
and we desist for fear of an undue enlargement of our 
treatise. 

These same Bauddhas discuss the highest end of man 
from four stmidpoints. Celebrated under the designations 
of Madhyaifiika, Yogachura, Sautrdntika, and Vaibhashika, 
these Buddhists adopt respectively the doctrines of a 
universal void (nihilism), an external void (subjective 
idealism), the iiiferribility of external objects (representa- 
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tionism), and the perceptibility of external objects (pre- 
sentationism).^ Jhoiigh the venerated Buddha be the only 
one teacher (his disciples) are fourfold in consequence of 
this diversity of views; just as Avhen one has said, “The 
sun has set,” the adulterer, the thief, the divinity student, 
and others understand tliat it is time to set about their 
assignations, their theft, their religions duties, and so forth, 
according to their several inclinations. 

It is to be borne in mind that four points of view have 
been laid out, viz., (i.) All is momentary, iiiomentary; (2) 
all is pain, pain; (3) all is like itself alone; (4.) all is 
void, void. 

these points of view, the moinentariness of fleeting 
thmgs, blue and so forth (be., whatever be their qualit}^, 
is to be infeiTcil from their existence ; thus, whatever is 
is momentary (or Iluxional) like a bank of clouds, and all 
these things are.'^ hTor may any one object that the 
middle term (existence) is unestablislied ; fur an existence 
consisting of pracLical efficiency is established by percep- 
tion to belong to the blue and other momentary things ; 
and the exclusion of existence from that whicli is not 


momentary is established, provided thfit we exclude fi'oni 


’ Tlie Bauddhas are thus divided^ 
jjito — 

(i.) MddhyiiuiikaH or Nihilists. 

(2.) Yog.icli.iias or Subjective 
Idi alists. 

(3 ) Sautr/uitikas <»r Beprescnta- 
tioiiists. 

(4.) Vailjhi^hikas (ir I’rescnta- 
tionists. 

' C!f. Ferrier’.s Lectures and lle‘- 
inains, vol. i. p. 119. 

'‘Sii{)pose yourself gazin^^ on a 
L;(a’geous sunset, d'he Avholo western 
lieavens are glowing with ro.seate 
hues, but you are aware that with- 
in half an liour all these glorious 
tints will have faded avvay into a 
dull ashen grey. You see them even 
now melting away liefore your eyes, 
although your eye.s eaunot place be- 
fore you the conclusion which your 
reas6n draws. And what conclusion 


i.s that? That concludon is that 
vou uhv er, even for the .shortest time 
that can be named or conceived, see 
.vny abiding colour, any eolour which 
liuly ii>. Within (he millionth pari, 
of a s('cond the vvliole glory of the 
painted lieaven.s lia.s undergone an 
incalculable .serie.s of mutations. One 
shade is .supplanted by another with 
a lapidity which sets all measure- 
ment at defiance, but bec.ause the 
}iioce.ss i.s one to which mf measure- 
ment applie.s, . . . reason refus'e.s 
to l.ay an airestment on any period 
of the passing scene, or to declare 
that it is, becau.se in the very act of 
being it is not ; it has^ven place to 
.something else. It is a .series of 
fleeting colours, no one of which ts, 
because each of them continually 
vanishes in another.” 
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it the non-moiuentary succession and simultaneity, accord- 
ing to the rule tliat exclusion of the continent is exclusion 
of the contained. Now this practical efficiency (here 
identified with existence) is contained under succession 
and simultaneity, and no medium is possible between 
succession and non-succession (or simultaneity); there 
being a manifest absurdity in thinking otherwise, accord- 
ing to the rule — 

“ In a reciprocal contradiction there exists no ulterior . 
alternative ; 

“Nor IS their nnilv in contradictories, there being a 
repugnance in the very statement/’ ^ 

And this succession and simultaneity being excluded 
from the permanent, and also excluding from the per- 
manent all practical elHciency, determine existence of the 
alternative of momenlariuess. — Q.E.D. 

Perhajis some one may ask: Why may not practical 
eiliciehey reside in the non-fluxional (or permanent) ? If 
so, tills is wrong, as obnoxious to the following dilemma, 
lias your “permanent” a power of past and future practical 
efhciency during its exertion of present practical efficiency 
or no? On the foi'^ner alternative (if it has such power), 
it cannot evacuate such past and future ediciency, because 
we cannot deny that it has power, and because we infei' 
the consecpience, that which can at any time do anything 
does not fad to do that at that time, as, for instance, a com- 
plement of causes, and this entity is thus powerful. On the 
latter alternative (if the ])c*rmanent has no such power of 
past and future agency), it will never do anything, because 
practical efficiency results from power only ; what at any 
time does not do anything, that at that time is unable to 
do it, as, for instance, a piece of stone does not produce a 
germ ; and this entity while exerting its present practical 
efficiency, ^does not exert its past and future practical 
efficiency. Such is the contradiction. 

You will perhaps rejoin ; Ify assuming successive sub- 

^ PriDcipium cxclusi medii inter duo conti'ddictoria 
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sidiarics, there is competent to the permanent entity a 
successive exertion of past and future practical efficiency. 
If so, .we would ask you to explain : Do the subsidiaries 
assist the entity or not? If they do they are not 
required ; for if they do nothing, they can have nothing 
to do with the successive exertion. If they do assist the 
thing, is this assistance (or supplementation) other than 
the thing or not ? If it is other tiian tlie thing, then this 
adscititious (assistance) is the cause, and the non-momen- 
tary entity is not the cause : for the elfect will then follow, 
by concomitance and non-concomitance, the adventitious 
supplementation. Thus it has been said : 

“ What have rain and shine to do with the soul ? Their 
effect is on the skin of man ; 

“If the soul were like the skin, it 'would be non-perma- 
nent ; and if the skin were like the soul, there could 
be no effect produced upon it.” 

Perhaps you will say: The'entity produces its effect, 
together with its subsidiaries. Well, then (we reply), let 
the entity not give up its subsidiaries, but rather tie them 
lest they lly with a rope round their mjck, and so produce 
the eflect which if has to produce, and without forfeiting 
its own proper nature. Bei^des (we continue), does the 
additament (or supplementation) constituted by the .sub- 
sidiaries give rise to another additament or not ? In 
either case the afore-mentioned objections will come down 
upon you like a shower of stones. On the alternative 
that tlie additament takes on another additament, you will 
be embarrassed by a many-sided regress in infinitum. If 
vdieu the additament is to be generated anotlier auxiliary 
(or additament) be required, there will ensue an endless 
series of such additaments : this must be confessed to be 
one infinite regress. For example, let a seed >|3 granted 
to be productive when an additament is given, consisting 
of a complement of objects such as water, wind, and the 
like^ as subsidiaries ; otherwise an additament would be 
manifested without subsidiaries. Now the seed in taking 
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on the additament takes it on with the need of (ulterior) 
subsidiaries; otherwise, as there would always be sub* 
sidiarics, it would follow that a germ would always bo 
arising from the seed. We shall now have to add to the 
seed another supplementation ])y subsidiaries themselves 
requiring an additament. If wlien tliis additament is 
given, the seed be productive only on condition of sub- 
sidiaries as before, there will be established an infinite 
regression of additaments to (or supplementations of) the 
seed, to be afforded by the subsidiaries. 

Again, we ask, does the supplementation required for 
the production of the effect produce its effect independently 
of the seed and the like, or does it require the seed and 
the like ? On the first alternative (if the supplementation 
works independently), it would ensue that the seed is in 
no way a cause. On the second (if the supplementation 
require the seed), the seed, or whatever it may be that is 
thus required, must take on a supplementation or addita- 
ment, and thus there will be over and over again an end- 
less series of additaments added to the additament con- 
stituted by the seed; and thus a second infinite regression 
is firmly set up. 

in like manner the subsidiary wliich is recpiired will 
add another subsidiary to the seed, ov wliatever it may be 
that is the subject of the additions, and tlius there will be 
an endless succession of additaments added to tlie addita- 
ments to the seed which is supplemented by the sub- 
sidiaries; and so a third infinite regression will add to 
your embarrassment. 

Now {or the other grand alternative), let it be granted 
that a supplementation identical with the entity (the seed, 
or whatever it may be) is taken on. If so, the former 
entity, th£^ minus the supplementation, is no more, and a 
new entity identical with the supplementation, and desig- 
nated (in the technology of Buddhism) kurvad rupa (or 
effect-producing object), comes into being : and thus ,the 
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tree of my desires (my doctriue of a universal liux) has 
borne its fruit. 

Practical efficiency, therefore, in the non-momentary is 
inadmissible. ISTor is practical efficiency possible apart 
from succession in time ; for such a possibility is redargued 
by the following dilemma. Is this (permanent) entity 
(which you contend for) able to produce all its elfects 
simultaneously, or does it continue to exist after produc- 
tion of effects ? On the former alternative, it will result 
that the entity will produce its effects just as much at one 
time as at another ; on the second alternative, the expecta- 
tion of its permanency is as reasonable as expecting seed 
eaten by a mouse to germinate. 

That to whicli contrary determinations are attributed is 
diverse, as heat and cold ; but this thing is determined by 
contrary attributions. Such is the argumentation applied 
to tlie cloud (to prove that it has not a permanent but a 
iluxional existence). Nor is the middle term disallowable, 
for possession and inivjition of 2)ower and impotence are 
allowed in regard to the permanent (which you assert) at 
different times. The concomitance and non-conconutance 
already described , (viz., That whicli can at any time do 
anything does not fail to do.that at that time, and What 
at any time docs not do anything, tlnat at that tiipe is 
unable to do it) are affirmed (by us) to prove the existence 
of such power. The negative rule is ; What at any time 
is unable to produce anything, that at that time does not 
produce it, as a piece of stone, for example, does not pro- 
duce a germ; and this entity (the seed, or whatever it 
may be), while exerting a present practical efficiency, is 
incapable of past and future practical efficiencies. The 
contradiction violating this rule is: What at any time 
does aiiytliing, that at that time is able do that 
thing, as a complement of causes is able to produce its 
effect ; aud this (permanent) entity exerts at time past 
and, time future the practical efficiencies proper to those 
times. 
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(To recapitulate.) Existence is restricted to the momen- 
tary ; there being observed in regard to existence a nega- 
tive rule, that in regard to permanent succession and 
simultaneity being excluded, existence which contains 
succession and simultaneity is not cognisable ; and there 
being observed in regard to existence a positive rule, in 
virtue of a concomitance observed (viz., that the existent 
is accompanied or “pervaded’’ by the momentary), and 
in virtue of a non-concomitance observed (viz., that the 
non-momentary is accompanied or “pervaded” by the 
non-existent). Therefore it has been said by Jnana-^ri — 

“ What is is momentary, as a cloud, and as these existent 
things ; 

“ The power of existence is relative to practical efficiency, 
and belongs to the ideal ; but tins power exists not 
as eternal in things eternal (ether, &c.) ; 

“ Nor is there only one form, otherwise one thing could 
do the work of another ; 

“ For two reasons, therefore (viz., succession and simul- 
taneity), a momentary flux is congruous and re- 
mains true, in regard to that which we have to 
prove.” » 

Nor is it to bo held, in irticeptance of the hypothesis 
of the Vaii^eshikas and Naiyayikas, tliat existence is a 
participation in tiic universal form existence; for were 
this the case, universality, particularity, and co-inhesion 
(which do not participate in the universal) could have no 
existence. 

Nor is the ascription of existence to universality, par- 
ticularity, and co-in]iesion dependent on any sui (jencris 
existence of their own ; for such an hypothesis is operose, 
requiring too many sui fjenens existences. Moreover, the 
existence ^f any universal is disproved by a dilemma 
regarding the presence or non-presence (of the one in the 
many) ; and there is not presented to us any one form 
running through all the diverse momentary things, mustard- 
seeds, mountains, aiM so ‘forth, like the string running 
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tlirough the gems strung upon it. Moreover (we would 
ask), is the univefrsal omnipresent or present everywhere in 
its subjicible subjects ? If it is everywhere, all things in 
the universe will be confounded together (chaos will be 
eternal), and you will be- involved in a tenet you reject, 
since Pra^asta-pada has said, “ Present in all its subjects.” 
Aeain (if the universal is present only in its proper sub- 
jects), does the universal (the nature of a jar) residing in 
an already existing jar, on being attached to another jar 
now in making, come from tlie one to attach itself to the 
other, or not come from it? On the lirst alternative (if it 
comes), tlie universal must be a substance (for substances 
alone underlie qualities and motions); wliereas, if it does 
not come, it cannot attach itself to the new jar. Again 
(we ask), when the jar ceases to exist, does the universal 
outlast it, or cease to exist, or go to another place? On 
the fn-st supposition it will exist without a subject to 
iiilK'rc in; on the second, it wiU be improper to*call it 
eternal (as you do) ; on the third, it will follow that it is 
a substance (or base of qualities and motions). Destroyed 
as it IS by the malign influence of ^these and the like 
objections, the universal is unauthenticated. 

Conformably it has been ^aid — 

Great is the dexterity of that which, existing in one 
})laec, engages without moving from that place in 
producing itself in another })lace. 

“ This entity (univea-sality) is not connected with that 
wliercin it resides, and yet pervades that which 
occupies that place : great is this miracle. 

“It goes not away, nor was it there, nor is it subse- 
quently divided, it quits lujt its former repository; 
what a, series of dilHculties ! ” 

If you ask : On what does the assurance that the one 
exists in the many rest ? You must be satisfied with the 
reply that we concede it to repose on difference from that 
wliich is different (or exclusion of heterogeneity). We 
dismiss further prolixit y. 40 i 9 gO^ . 

* !Hr P»»|AKP^M|l« j 

Of ULTWHi: 

LiritxAHf I 
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That all trahsmigratory existence is identical with pain 
is the common verdict of all the founders of institutes, 
else they would not be found desirous to put a stop to it 
and engaging in the method for bringing it to an end. 
We must, therefore, bear in mind that all is pain, and pain 
alone. 

If you object : When it is asked, like what ? you must 
quote an instance, — we reply: Not so, for momentary 
objects self-characterised being momentary, have no com- 
mon characters, and therefore it is impossible to say that 
this is like that. We must therefore hold that all is like 
itself alone, like itself alone. 

In like manner we must hold tliat all is void, and void 
alone. For we are conscious of a determinate negation. 
This silver or the like has not been seen by me in 
vsleeping or waking. If what is seen were (really) existent, 
then reality would pertain to the corresponding act of 
vision, to the (iincre, &c.), which is the basis of its par- 
ticular nature (or hocceity), to the silver, &c., illusorily 
superposed upon that basis, to the connection between 
them, to thii co-inherence, and so forth: a supposition not 
entertained by any dis])ntant. Nor is i| semi-effete exist- 
ence admissible. No one inmgines that one-half of a fowl 
may be set apart for cooking, and the otln'r half for laying 
eggs. Tlie venerated Buddha, then, liaviiig taught that of 
the illusorily supcrposcal (silver, &c.), the basis (nacre, 
&c.), tlio connection between them, the act of vision, and 
the vidchf!, if one or more be unreal it will perforce ensue 
that all arc unreal, all being ecpially obj('cls of the nega- 
tion ; the Madhyamikas excellently wise explain as follows, 
viz., that the doctrine of Buddha terminates in that of a 
total void (universal baselessness or nibilism) by a slow 
progressio^like the intrusive steps of a mendicant, through 
the position of a momentary flux, and througli the (gradual) 
negation of the illusory assurances of pleasurable sensi- 
bility, of universality, and of reality. 

The ultimate principle, then, is a void emanci]’)ated from 
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four alteriiatives, viz., from reality, from . unreality, from 
both (reality and unreality), and from neither (reality nor 
unreality). To exemplify this i If real existence were the 
nature of a water-pot and the like, the activity of its 
maker (the potter) woiild.be superfluous. * 

If non-existence be its nature the same objection will 
accrue ; as it is said — 

Necessity of a cause befits not the existent, ether and 
the like, for instance ; 

“No cause is eflicacious of a non-existent effect, flowers 
of tlic sky and the like, for instance.” 

The two remaining alternatives, as self-contradictory, 
are inadmissible. It lias accordingly been laid down by 
the venerated Euddha in the Alahkaravatiira ^ — 

“ Of things discriminated by intellect, no nature is 
ascertained ; ^ 

“Those things are therefore shown to be inexplicable' 
and natureless.” 

And again — 

“ This matter perforce results, wliich the wise declare, 
No sooner are objects thought than they are dis- 
sipated.” • 

That is to say, tlie objects are not (letermine<l by any one 
of the four alternatives, lienee it is that it has been said — 
“A religious mendicant, an amorous man, and' a dog 
have three views of a woman’s person, respectively that it 
is a carcass, that it is a mistress, and tliat it is a prey.” 

In consecpience, then, of these four points of view, when 
all ideas arc come to an end, final extinction, which is a 
void, will result. Accordingly we have overtaken our end, 

^ L.'intiivatdr.a ? to wliich matter ifj reduced by the 

^ Cf. i^errier’s Institutes of Meta- tactics of speculation ; and this pre- 
physic, p. 213. “If every completed dicanient is described nut iiuaptly 
object of cojriiition must consist of by calling it ajlnx-^or. as we have 
object pdus the subjiict, the object depicted it elsewhere, perhaps more 
w ithout the subject must be incom- philosophically, as a never-ending 
])lete, that is, inclioate — that is, no j odemption of nonsense into sense, 
jm.ssible object of knowledge at all. and a never-ending relapse of sense 
This is the dis;ressing ju’edicament into nonsense.” 
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and there is nothing to be taught to us. There conse- 
quently remain only two duties to the student — interroga- 
tion and acceptance. Of these, interrogation is the putting 
of questions in order to attain knowledge not yet attained. 
Acceptance is assent to the matters stated by the sacred 
teacher. These (llauddha nihilists) are excellent in assent- 
ing to that which the religious teacher enounces, and de- 
fective in interrogation, whence their conventional desig- 
nation of ]\I;idliyamikas (or iiiediocio). 

Certain other Buddhists are styled Yogacharas, because 
while they accept tlie four points of view proclaimed by 
the spiritual guide, and the void of e.xterjial things, they 
make the interrogation : Why has a void of the internal 
(or baselessness of mental phenornena) been admitted? 
For their technology is as follows : — Self-subsistent cogni- 
tion must bo allowed, or it will follow that the whole 
universe is blind. It has conformably been proclaimed 
by Dharmakirti : “ To one who disallows pcrcciption the 
vision of objects is not competent.’' 

An QximViXl 2)ercApibile is not admissible in consequence 
of the following dilemma. Does the object cognitively 
apprehensible arise' from an entity or not ? It does not 
result from an entity, for that which is 'generated has no 
permanence. Nor is it non-resultant, for what has not 
come into being is non-existent. Or (wc may proceed) do 
you hold that a past object is cognitively apprehensible, 
as begetting cognition? If so, this is childish nonsense, 
because it conflicts with the apparent presentness of the 
object, and because on sucli a supposition the sense organs 
(and other imperceptible things) might be apprehended. 
Further (we ask), Is the pcrcAjnhilc a simple atom or a 
complex body ? The latter it cannot be, this alternative 
being ejected by the dilemma as to wliether part or whole 
is perceived’. The former alternative is equally impossible, 
an atom being supersensible, and it not being able to 
combine simultaneously with six others ; as it has been 
said — 
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“ If an atom could shuultaneously combine with six, it 
would have six surfaces ; 

“ And each of these being taken separately, there would 
be a body of atomic dimension.” 

Intellect, therefore, as having no other percipihile but 
itself, is shown to be itself its own pcrcipibiU, self-siib- 
sistent, luminous with its own light, like light. Therefore 
it has been said — 

“There is nauglit to be objectified by intellect; there is 
no cognition ulterior thereto ; 

“ There being no distinction between percept and per- 
cipient, intellect shines forth of itself alone.” 

The identity of percipient and percept is inferrible, 
thus: That which is cognised by any cognition is not 
otlier than that cognition, as soul, for instance, is not other 
than the cognition of soul; and blue and other momentary 
objects are cognised by cognitions. For if there were a 
dirfeiciice (between percept and percipient), the object 
could not now have any connection witli the cognition, there 
being no identity to determine a constancy of connection, 
and nothing to determine the rise of such a connection. 
As for the appoarmicc of an interval Ijetweeii the object 
and suliject consciousnesses,* this is an illusion, like the 
appearance of two moons when there is only one. The 
cause of this illusion is ideation of dillerence in a stream 
without beginning and without interruption; as it has 
been said — 

As invariably cognised together, the blue object and 
the cognition thereof are identical; 

“And the difference should be accounted for by.illusory 
cognitions, as in the example of the single moon.” 
And again — 

“Though there is no division, tlie soul or intellect, by 
reason of illusory perceptions, 

“ Appears to possess a duality of cognitions, of percepts 

, and of percipient.” 

Nor must it be supposed that (on this hypothesis) the 
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juice, the energy, and the digestion derivable from an 
imaginary and an actual sweetmeat will be the same ; for 
it cannot be questioned that though the intellect be in 
strictness exempt from the modes of object and subject, 
yet there is competent to it a practical distinction in 
virtue of the succession of dlusory ideas without begin- 
ning, by reason of its possessing diverse modes percept 
and percipient, conformably to its illusory supposition of 
practical agency, just as to those whose eyes are dim with 
some morbid all'ccUon a hair and another minute object 
may appear either diverse or identical; as it has been 
said — 

‘‘As the intellect, not having object and subject modes, 
appeals, by reason of illusory cognitions, 

“Tlludodwith the diverse forms of perception, percept 
and percipient ; 

“ So when the intellect has posited a diversity, as in the 
‘ example of the diflerenccs of the cognition of a hair 
and the like, 

“ Then it is not to be doubted that it is characterised 
percipient and percept.” 

Thus it has been evinced that intellect, as affected 
by beginningless ideation, npinifehts itself under diverse 
forms. 

When, therefore, by constancy of rellcction (on the four 
points of view) aforesaid, all ideation has been inteiTupted, 
there arises knowledge purged from the illusions which 
take the form of objects, such illusions being now melted 
away ; and this is technically called Mahoduya (the grand 
exaltation, emancipation). 

Others again (the Sautrantikas) hold that the position 
that there is no external world is untenable, as wanting 
evidence. Nor (they contend) can it be maintained that 
iiivariahility of simultaneous cognition is an evidence, for 
this simultaneous cognition which you accept as proof of 
the identity of subject and object is indecisive, being found 
in dubious and in contrary instances. If you rejoin (they 
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proceed) : Let there be a proof of tin's identity, and let this 
proof be invariability of simultaneous cognition, — we refuse 
this, because inasmuch as cognition must ultimately have 
some object, it is manifested in duality, and because such 
invariability of simultaneity as to time and ])lace is im- 
possible. Moreover (they continue), if the object, blue 
or wliatever it be, were only a form of cognition, it 
should be presented as Hgo, not as Hoc alifjicid, because 
the cognition and the object would be identical. Perhaps 
you will say: A blue form consisting of cognition is 
illusorily ])re.sented as external and as other than self, and 
consequently the Ego is not suggested ; and so it has been 
sai<l — 

‘'This side of knowledge which apjDcars external to the 
other portion, 

“This appearance of duality in the unity of cognition is 
an illusion.” 

And nuain — • 

“ Tlie ])rinciple to be known as internal aPo manifests 
itself as if it were external.” 

To this ve reply (say the Sautrantikas) : This is unten- 
ahle, for if there ,bc no external objects, there being no 
genesis of such, the compari.son “as if they were external ” 
IS illcgitiniate. No man in his senses would say, “ Vasii- 
mitra looks like the son of a childless mother.” Again, if 
the manifest at ion of identity be proved by the illusoriness 
of the t)resentment of duality, and the presentment of 
duality be proved illusory by tlie manifestation of identity, 

} on are involved in a logical circle. Without controversy 
>ve obsei've that cognitions take external things, blue or 
whatever they may ho, as tlndr objects, and do not take 
iiKTCly internal modilications as such, and we see that 
nien in tlirn’i* everyday life overlook their internal states. 
Thus this argument which you adduce to piove that there 
io diftiweiicc between subject and object, turns out a more 
ilnnirdity, like milky food made of cow-dung. When then 
you say “ as if it wei-e external,” you must already suppose 
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an external percipibile, and your own arrow will return 
upon you and wound you. 

If any one object that the externality of an object 
synchronous with the cognition is inadmissible, we {Sau- 
trantikas) reply tliat this objection is inadmissible, inasmuch 
as the subject in juxtaposition to the sensory im})0ses its 
form upon the cognition then in production, and the 
object is inferrible from the form thus imposed. The 
interrogation and response on this point have i)een thus 
summarised— 

“ If it bo asked, How can there be a past pcrcipihile ? 
They recognise perceptibility, 

“ And a competent iiiferribiliiy of the individual thing 
is its imposition of its form.” 

To exem])lify. As nourishment is inferred from a 
thriving look, as nationality is inferred from language, 
and tis allectioii is inferred from tiurried movements, so 
from the form of knowledge a knowable may be inferred. 
Therefore it has been said — 

“With half (of itself) the object moulds (the cognition) 
without losyig the nature of a half ; 

“ The evidence, therefore, of the recognition of a know- 
able is tlie nature of the knowable.” 

For consciousness of the cognition cannot be the being 
of the cognition, for this consciousness is every when* alike, 
and if iiidifrereiiee were to attach itself to this, it wouhl 
reduce all things to inditlerence. Accordingly the formal 
argument for the existence of external things: Those things 
which while a thing exists appear only at times, all depend 
upon something else than that thing ; as, for instance, if I 
do not wish to speak’ or to walk, pre.^entnients of speaking 
or walking must suppose others desirous of speaking or 
walking; pnd in like manner the })reseiitmeiits of activity 
under discussion, while there exists the recognition of a 
subject of them, are only at times manifested as blue and 
so forth. Of these, the recognition of a subject is the 
presentation of the Ego, the manifestation as blue and 
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so forth is a presentment of activity, as. it has been 
said — 

“ That is a recognition of a subject which is conversant 
about the Ego : 

“That is a presoiitnient of activity which manifests 
blue and the rest.” 

Over and above, therefore, the complement of subject- 
recognitions, let it be iimlerstood that there is an external 
f)ljject world perceptible, which is the cause of present- 
ments of activity ; and that this external world does not 
rise into being only from time to time on occasion of pre- 
sentments resulting from ideation. 

According to tlie view of the Sensationalists (vijild- 
wicdditi), ideation is a power of generating such and 
such sensations (or presentments of activity) in subject- 
R^cogiiitions which exist as a single stream. Tlie matur- 
csccnce of this power is its readiness to ju'oduce its eilect; 
of this the result is a presentment (or sensation)* the 
antecedent momentary object (sensation) in tlie mental 
tiain is accejited as the cause, no other mental train being 
admitted to exercise such causality. It must therefore be 
stated that all momentary objects (heeling sensations) in 
the subject-consciousness are^dike able to bring about that 
maturesceiice of ideation in the subject-consciousm'ss, wdiicli 
maturescence is productive of presentments of activity. 
If any one (of these fleeting sensations) had not this jiower, 
none would jmssess it, all existing alike in the stream of 
subject-recognitions. On the supposition that they all 
have this power, the effects cannot be diversified, and 
therefore any intelligent man, however unwilling, if he 
has a clear understanding, must decide, without putting 
out of sight the testimony of his consciousness, that to 
account for the occasional nature (of sense percepts) the 
fiix cognitions of sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell, of 
pleasure, and so forth, are produced on occasion of four 
conditions. These four conditions are known as (i.) the 
di^ta, (2.) the suggestion, (3.) the medium, and (4.) the 
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(lominaiit (organ). Of thcso, the form of blue or the like 
arises from the condition of blue data in the understanding 
in which there is a manifestation of blue or the like, which 
manifestation is styled a cognition. The resuscitation of 
forms or cognitions arises from suggestion as a condition. 
The restriction to the apprehension of this or that object 
arises from the medium, light, for instance, as a condition, 
and from the dominant, the eye, for example, as another 
condition. The eye, as determinant of one particular 
cognition (form) where taste, &c., might have been equally 
cognised, is able to become dominant; for in everyday 
life he who determines is regarded as dominant. We 
must tlius recognise four causes of pleasure and the rest 
which constitute the understanding and its modifications. 

So also the universe, which consists of miml and its 
modifications, is of five kinds, entitled (i.) the sensational, 
(2.) the perceptional, (3.) the allcctional, (4.) the verbal, 
and (5.) the impressional. Of these, the seiisibhi world 
(rupa-shmdha) is the sense organs and their objects, 
according to the etymology, viz., that objects are discrimi- 
nated {rdmjaiik) by these. The perceptional world is the 
stream of subject-recognitions and of presentments of 
activitv. The alTectional worhl is the stream of feelings 
of pleasure and pain generated by the two aforesaid 
worlds. The verbal (or symbolical) world is the stream of 
cognitions conversant about words — the words “ cow, and 
so forth. The impressional world is the miseries, as desire, 
aversion, &c., caused by tlu; alTectional world, the lesser 
miseries, as conceit, pride, c^cc., and merit and demeiit. 

Keficcting, therefore, that this universe is pain, an abode 
of pain-, and an instrument of pain, a man should accpiire 
a knowledge of the principles, the method of suppressing 
this pain. Hence it has been said— 

“ The pl'inciples sanctioned by Buddha are to the saint 
the four methods of suppressing the aggregate ol 
pain.” ^ 

1 Cf Burnouf, Lom, p. 520.~Shoiild we read samudaya ? 
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In these words the sense of pain is known to every one ; 
the “ aggregate ” means the cause of pain. This aggregate 
is twofold, as (i.) determined by concurrence ; or ( 2 .) deter- 
mined by causation. Of tlieso, there is an aphorism com- 
prising the aggregate determined by concuiTence, “ which 
other causes resort to this efibct;” the condition of these 
causes thus proceeding is concurrence ; the concurrence of 
causes is the result of this only, and not of any conscious 
being,— such is the meaning of the aphorism. To exemplify 
this. A germ, caused by a seed, is generated by the con- 
currence of six elements. Of these, eartli as an element 
produces hardness and smell in the germ; water as an 
clement produces viscidity and moisture; light as an 
clement produces colour and warmth ; air as an element 
produces touch and motion; ether as an element produces 
expansion and sound; tlie season as an element produces 
a tittiiie soil, &c. The aphorism comprising the aggregate 
determined by causation is: “ Witli the Tatliagatae tlic 
nature of these conditions is fix(Ml by jiroduction, or by 
non-i)roduction ; there is continuance a3^ a condition, and 
(Ictermination by a condition, and conformity of the pro- 
diicLiou to the cause;” that is to say, aetJording to the doc- 
tiine of the Tal]l^ig^t^l JUiddhas, tlie nature of these condi- 
tions, that is, tlie ca,usal relalion between the cause and 
effect, results from production or from non-produclion. 
That which comes into being, provided that something 
exists, is the effect of that as its cause; such is the expla- 
nation of the nature (or causal relation). Continuance as 
a condition is where the effect is not found without its 
cause. The (alistract) affix tal (in the word sthitita) has 
the sense of tlie concrete. Determination by a condition 
is the determination of the effect by the cause. Here some 
(uie might interpose tlie remark that the relation of cause 
and effect cannot exist apart from some conscitius agent. 
For this reason it is added that there existing a cause,* 
conformity of the genesis to that cause is the nature 
which is fixed in conditions (that is, in causes and 
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effects) ; and in all this no intelligent designer is observed^ 
To illustrate this, the causal determination of a genesis to ’ 
be gone through is as follows : — Troin the seed the germ, 
from the germ the stalk, from the stalk the hollow stem, 
from the hollow stem the bud, from the bud the spicules, 
from the spicules the blossom, from the blos'^om the fruit. 
In this external aggregate neither the cause,' the seed and 
the rest, nor the effect, the germ and the rest, has any 
consciousness of bringing a germ into being, or of being 
brought into being by the seed. In like manner in niental 
facts two causes are to be recognised. There is a whole 
ocean of scientific matter before us, but we desist, apprehen- 
sive of making our treatise unduly prolix. 

Emancipation is the suppression of the.se two causal 
aggregates, or the rise of pure cognition subsequent to 
such suppression The method (path, road) is the mode of 
suppressing them. And this method is the knowledge of 
the principles, and this knowledge accrues from former 
ideas. Such is the highest mystery. The name Santran- 
lika arose from the fact that ihe venerated Ihiddlia said 
to certain of his disciples who asked what was tlic ultimate 
purport {anta) of the aphorism {mtra), “As yon have in- 
quired the final purport of the aphorism, be Sautrantikas." 

Certain Ikiuddlias, though there exist the cxternsil world, 
consisting of odours, ckc., and the iiilornal, consisting of 
colours, &c., in order to produce unbelief in these, declared 
the univer.se to be a void. These the venerated Buddha 
styled Prathamika (primary) disciples. A second school, 
attached to the apprehension of sensations only, maintain 
that sensation is the only reality. A third school, who 

^ Cf. G, H. Lewos’ History of property of bricks, mortar, wood, 
J’hiloi,ophy, vol. i. p. 85. “Wc not and glass. But what we know of 
only see that the architect’s plan organic materials is that they have 
determined fthe arrangement of this spontaneous tendency to arrange 
materials in the house, but we see themselves in definite forms ; pro- 
why it must have done so, because cisedy as we see chemical substances 
the materials have no spontaneous arranging themselves in definite 
tendency to group themselves into forms without the intervention ' of 
houses ; that not being a reex-vgniseJ any extra-chemical agency.” 
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contend that both are true (the internal and the external), 
and maintain that sensible objects are inferrible. Others 
hold all this to be absurd language {viruddM hhdsM), and 
are known under the designation of Vaibln'isbikas. Their 
technical language springs up as follows According to 
the doctrine of inferrible sensibles, there being no percep- 
tible object, and consequently no object from which a 
universal rule can be attained, it will be impossible that 
any illation should take place, and therefore a contradiction 
will emerge to the consciousness of all mankind. Objects, 
therefore, are of two kinds, sensible and cogitable. Of 
these apprehension is a non-discriminative instrument of 
knowledge as other than mere representation; cognition 
which is discriminative is not a form of evidence, as being 
a merely ideal cognition. Therefore it has been said— 

“Apprehension, exempt from ideality and not illusory, 
is non-discriminative. Discrimination, as resulting 
from the api)earances of things, is without* con- 
troversy an illusion. 

“The perceptible evidence of things is perception: if 
it were aught else, 

“There could neither be things, nor ‘evidence of things 
derived from verbal communication, inference, or 
sense.” 

Here some one may say : If discriminative cognition be 
unautheiitic, how is the apprehension of real objects by one 
energising thereon and the universal consentiency of man- 
kind to be accounted for ? Lot it be replied : This question 
does not concern us, for these may be accounted" for by 
die possibility of an indirect apprehension of objects, just 
IS if we suppose the light of a gem to be a gem (we may 
^’et handle the gem, because it underlies the light, while 
f we were to take nacre for silver, we could not lay hold 
>f any silver). The rest has been fully discussed in 
lescribing the Sautrantikas (cf. p. 27), and therefore need 
10k here be further detailed. 

It should not be contended that a diversity of instruction 
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according to the disciples’ modes of thought is not tra- 
ditional (or orthodox) ; for it is said in the gloss on the 
Bodha-chitta — 

“ The instructions of the leader of mankind (Buddha) 
accommodating themselves to the character and dis- 
position (of those who are to be taught), • 

“ Are said to be diverse in many ways, according to a 
plurality of methods. 

“For as deep or superficial, and sometimes both deep 
and superficial, 

“ Instructions are diverse, and diverse is the doctrine of 
a universal void which is a negation of duality.” 

It is well known in Buddhist doctrine that the worship 
of the twelve inner scats (dyatana) is conducive to felicity. 

“ After acquiring wealth in abundance, the twelve inner 
seats 

“ Are to be thoroughly reverenced ; what use of reveren- 
« cing aught else lielow ? 

“ The five organs of knowledge, the five organs of action, 

“The common sensory and the intellect liave been 
described by the wise as the twelve inner seats.” 

The system of the Buddhists is describeil as follows in 
the Viveka-vilasa: — 

“ Of the Bauddhas Sugata (Buddha) is the deity, and tlie 
universe is momentarily iluxional ; 

“Tlie following four principles in order are to be known 
by the name of the noble truths : — 

“ Pain, the inner seats, and from them an aggregate is 
held,i 

“ And tlie path (method) ; of all this let the explication 
. be heard in order. 

“ Pain, and the skmdhas of the embodied one, which are 
declared to be five,— 

‘ Sensation, consciousness, name, impression, and form. 

'‘The five organs of sense, the five objects of sense, 
sound and the rest, the common sensory, 

^ These are not the usual four ‘ sublime truths ; ’ cf. p. 30, 
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“ And (the intellect) the abode of merit,— these are the 
twelve inner seats. 

“ This should be the complement of desire and so forth, 
when it arises in the heart of man. , 

“Under the name of soul’s own nature, it should bo 
the aggregate. 

“ The fixed idea tliat all impressions are momentary, 

“This is to be known as the path, and is also styled 
emancipation. 

“ Furthermore, there are two instruinents of science, 
perception and inference. 

“ The Bauddlias are well known to be divided into four 
sects, tlie V aibhdshikas and the rest. 

“ The Vaibhashika highly esteems an object concomitant 
to the cognition ; 

“The Sautriintika allows no external object apprehen- 
sible by perception ; 

“The Yogachara admits only intellect accompanied 
with forms ; 

“The Madhyamikas hold mere consciousness self-sub- 
sistent. , 

“All the four (s^cts of) Bauddhas proclaim the same 
emancipation, • 

“Arising from the extirpation of desire, &c., the stream 
of cognitions and impressions. 

“ Tlie skin garment, the water-pot, the tonsure, the rags, 
tlie single meal in the forenoon, 

“ The congregation, and the red vesture, are adopted by 
the Bauddha mendicants.” ^ A. E. G. 

* MiiJhava probably doriveJ most (as, e.(j., that of samMddya or samu~ 
f hib knowledge of lluddhist doc- il(iya, t^c.) scorn to be at variance 
rincs from llrahinanical works ; con- with those giveu ia Buddhist 
otjuently some of his explanations works. 
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OHAPTEE III. 

THE XrHATA system. 

The Gymnosopliists ^ (Jainas), lejeoting these opinions of 
the Muktakachehhas,“ and maintaining continued existence 
to a certain extent, overthrow the doctrine of the momen- 
tariness of everything. (They say): If no continuing 
soul is accepted, then even the arrangement of the means 
for attaining worldly fruit in this life will be useless. 
But surely this can never be imagined as possible — tliat 
one should act and another reap the consequences ! There- 
fore as this conviction, “ I wlio previously did the dee<l, 
am the person wild now reap its consequences,” establishes 
undoubtedly the existence of a continuing soul, which 
remains constant through the previous and the subsequoiil 
period, the discriminating Jaina Arhats reject as unten- 
able the doctrine of momentary existence, is., an exist- 
ence which lasts only an instant, and has no previous or 
subsequent part. 

But the opponent may maintain, “ Tlie unbroken stream 
(of motnentary sensations) has been fairly proved by argu- 
ment, so who can prevent it? In this way, since our 
tenet has been demonstrated by the argument, ‘ whatever 
is, is momentary, &c.,' it follows that in each jiarallel line 
of successive experiences the previous consciousness is the 
agent and the subsequent one reaps the fruit. Nor may 

^ Yuamnus, “without garments.” liarity of (lrL'P->, apparently a hatit 

- “ The Buddhists are also called of wearing the hem of the lowti 
Makiakaclichkas, alluding to a peon- garment untucked.”— 
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you object that, * if this were true, effects might extend 
beyond all bounds' — [i.e., A miglit act, and B receive the 
punishment] — because there is an essentially controlling 
relation in the very nature of cause and effect. Thus we 
see that when mango seeds, after being steeped in sweet 
juices, are planted in prepared soil, there is a definite 
certainty that sweetness will be found in the shoot, the 
stalk, the stem, tlie branches, the peduncle, &c., and so on 
by an unbroken series to the fruit itself; or again, when 
cotton seeds have been sprinkled witli lac juice, there will 
be a similar certainty of finding, through the same series 
of shoot, &c., an ultimate redness in the cotton. As it 
has been said — 

“‘In whatever series of successive states the original 
impression of the action was produced, 
there verily accru( 3 s the result, just like the redness 
produced in cotton. 

“‘When lac juic(?, &c., arc poured on the liower\)f the 
citron, &c., 

A certain capacity is produced in it, — do you not see 
it ? ' 

But all this is only a drowning nlan’s catching at a 
straw, for it is overthrown b^ the following dilemmL— 

in tlie example of the “cloud,” &c. \j^ui)r(x^ ]>. 13], was 
your favourite “ momentariness ” proveil by this very proof 
or by some other? It could not be the former, because 
your alleged momentariness is not always directly visible 
in the cloud, and consequently, as your example is not 
an ascertained fact, your supposed inference falls to the 
giound. Nor can it be the latter — because you might 
iilways prove your doctrine of momentariness by this ifew 
proof (if you had it), and consequently your argument 
regarding all existence [“whatever is, is mome°ntary,” 
<^vc.] would become needless. If you take as y^bur defini- 
tion of “existence” “that which produces an effect,” this 
will not hold, as it would include even the bite of a snake 
miagined in the rope, since this undoubtedly produces the 
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effect [of fear]. Hence it has been said that the definition 
of an existence is “ that which possesses an origin, an end, 
and an [intermediate] duration.’' 

As for what was said [in p. i6] that “the momentari- 
ness of objects is proved by the fact that the contrary 
assumption leads to contradictory attributes of capacity 
and want of capacity existing contemporaneously,” that 
also is wrong — for the alleged contradiction is not proved, 
as the holders of the Syad-vdda^ doctrine [vuh infra] 
willingly admit the indeterminate ness of tlie action of 
causes. As for what was said of the example of the 
cotton, that is only mere words, since no proof is given, 
and we do not accept even in that instance a separate 
destrmdion [at each moment]. And again, your supposed 
continued scries cannot be demonstrated without some 
subject to give it coherence, as has been said, “ In indi- 
vidual things which are of tho same class or successively 
produced or in mutual contact, there may be a continued 
series; and this scries is held to bo one [throughout 
all”]. 

Nor is our objection obviated by your supposed definite 
relation between causes and effects. For even on your 
own admission it would follow that something experienced 
by the teacher’s mind might be remembered l)y that of 
the pupil whom he had formed, or the latter might ex- 
perience the fruits of merit which the former had acquired; 
and thus we should have the twofold fault that the thini; 
done passed away without result, and that the fruit of the 
thing not done was enjoyed. This has been said by the 
nuthor pf the Siddhasenavakya — 

“ The loss of the thing done, — the enjoyment of the fruit 
of a thing not done, — the dissolution of all existence,— 
and the abolition of memory, — bold indeed is the Buddhist 
antagonize, when, , in the teeth of these four objections, 
he seeks to establi.sh his doctrine of momentary destruc- 
tion!” 


^ In p. 26, line 3, re.Ki Sijdd-vmlindm. 
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Moreover, (on your supposition of momentary existence), 
as at the time of* the perception (the second moment) the 
object (of the first moment) does not exist, and similarly 
at the time of the object’s existence the perception does 
not exist, there can be no such things as a perceiver and 
a thing perceived, and consequently the whole course of 
the world would come to an end. Nor may you suppose 
that the object and the perception are simultaneous, be- 
cause this would imply that, like the two horns of an 
animal, they did not stand in tlic relation of cause and 
effect [as this relation necessarily involves succession], 
jind consequently the Alamhana, or the object’s data 
[supra, p. 29], would be abolished as one of the four con- 
current causes (pmtyaya)} 

If you say that “ the object may still be perceived, 
inasmuch as it will impress its form on tlic perception, 
even thougli the one may have existed in a different ‘ 
moment from the other,” this too will not hold. -For if 
you maintain that the knowledge acquired by perception 
has a certain form impressed upon it, you are met by the 
impossibility of explaining how a momentary perception 
can possess the power of impressing ?i form ; and if you 
say that it has no ‘form impressed upon it, you are equally 
met by the fact that, if we are to avoid incongruity, there 
must be some definite condition to determine the perception 
jind knowledge in each several case. Tims by perception 
the abstract consciousness, which before existed uninflu- 
enced by the external object, becomes modified under the 
loim of a jar, fe, with a definite reference to each man’s 
l)ersonality [i.c., 1 see the jar], and it is not merely the 
])assive recipient of a rcfiection like a mirror. Moreover, 
if the perception only reproduced the form of the object, 
tliorc would be an end of using such words as “ far,” 
‘"near,” &c., of the objects.^ Nor can you accept this 
conclusion, “ as exactly in accordance with your own 

I projKjbe to load in p. 26, line 5, infra, gr 6 hyasya for agrdhyazya. 

As these terms necessarily relate to the perceiver. 
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views,” because, in spite of all our logic, the stubborn 
fact reniaius that we do use such phrases as “ the moun- 
tain is nearer ” or “ further,” “ long ” or “ large.” Nor may 
you say that “ it is tlie object (which supplies the form) 
that really possesses these qualities of being ‘ further,’ &c., 
and they are apjdied by a fashion of speech to the per- 
ception [though not really belonging to it”] — because we 
do not find that this is the case in a mirror [i.e., it does 
not become a far reflection because it represents a far 
object.] And again, as the perception produced by an 
object follows it in assuming the form of blue, so too, if 
the ()l)ject l)e insentient, it ought equally to assume its 
form and so become itself insentient. And thus, accord- 
ing to the proverb, “ wishing to grow, you have destroyed 
your root,” and your cause has fallen into hopeless diffi- 
culties. 

If, in your wish to escape this difficulty, you assert that 
“the .perception does not follow the object in being in- 
sentient,” then the.re would be no perception that the 
object is insentient,^ and so it is a c.ase of tlie proverb, 
“While ho looks for one thing which he has lost, another 
drops.” “ But what harm will it be if tliere is no percep- 
tion of a thing’s being insentient?” [We reply], that if 
its being inscntienfis not phrceivcd, while its blue form 
is perceived, the two may be quite distinct [and as different 
from eacli other as a jar and cloth], or it may be a case of 
“ indeterminateness” [so that the two may be only occasion- 
ally found together, as smoke with iire]. And again, if in- 
sentience is not perceived contemporaneously with the blue 
form, liow could there then be conformity between them 
[so that'both the blue and the insentieiice should together 
constitute the character of the thing ?] We might just as 
well maintain that, on perceiving a post, the unperccived 
universe ocitered into it as also constituting its character.^ 

^ I correct the reiuling im^ihhjra- loay be not seen though the avayavin 
kanaip to tosyd gntliayam [ta.si/d is seen, then I may say that the post 
being jadatdydh). is the avayavin^ and tlie uiiperceived 

® /, e., if you say that the aruyava three worlds its avayftia ! 
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All this collection of topics for proof has been discussed 
at full length by the Jaina authors, I’ratapachandra and 
others, in the Frameyakamalamdrtanda, &c., and is here 
omitted for fear of swelling the book too much. 

Therefore those who wish for the suhiv\im honum of 
man must not accept the doctrine of Ihuldha, but rather 
honour only the Arhata doctrine. The Arhaths natui*e 
has been thus described by Arhachchandra-shri,^ in his 
A iJianUchaydlanlcdra, 

* “The divine Arhat is the supreme lord, the omniscient 
one, who has overcome all faults, desire, &c., — adored by 
the three worlds, the declarer of things as they are.’' 

J]ut ]nay it not be objected tliat no such omniscient soul 
can enter the path of proof, since none of the five affirma- 
tive proofs can be found to a])ply, as has been declared by 
Tautiitita [Bhatta Xuimirila-] ? 

1. “No omniscient being is seen l)y tlie sense here in 
tliis world by ourselves or otlicrs; nor is there an} part 
of him seen whicli might help us as a sign to infer his 
existence. 

2 . “Nor is there any injunction (cidhi) of scripture 
which reveals an eternal omniscient one,* nor can the mean- 
ing of the ex})lanatoiy passages {(irthacdda) be applied 
liere. 

3. “His existence is not declared liy those passages 
vhich refer to quite other topics; and it cannot be con- 
t [lined in any empliatic repetitions {anardda), as it had 
never been mentioned clscwlierc before. 

4. “An omniscient being who had a beginning can 
never be the subject of tlie etermdVeda; and l^ow can 
he bo establislied by a made and spurious Veda? 

5. “ Do you say that tliis omniscient one is accepted on 

^ I read arhataiarupam arhach- Kuraririla had a litUu relenting to- 
chundra in p. 27, line infru. wardstheJainasatthueidof hislife. 

- The following passage occurs in lie re})cnted of having so crnelly per- 
part of Knmtlrila’s writings in secuted them, and acknowledged 
an .'uguinent against the Jainas. It that there was some truth in their 
iscifrious that in the Si(hkara-dig\ i- teaching. JainagurwnukhU kakhid 
ja)a, chap. Iv., it is mentioned that vidt/dhw Juki/t. 
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his own word ? How can you establish either \VhGn they 
thus both depend on reciprocal support ? 

6. “[If you say,] ‘The saying is true because it was 
uttered by one omniscient, and this proves the Arhat’s 
existence;’ how can either point be established without 
some previously established foundation ? 

7. “Hut they who accept a [supposed] omniscient on 
the baseless word of a parviscient know nothing of the- 
meaning of a real omniscient’s words. 

8. “ And again, if wo now could see anything like an 
omniscient being, we might have a chance of recognis- 
ing liim by the [well-known fourth] proof, comparison 
{ujKxnidm). 

9. “And the teaching of Ihuldlia [as well as that of Jina], 
which embraces virtue, vic(', &c., would not be established 
as authoritative, if tliero were not in him the attribute of 
omniscience,^ and so on.” 

We reply as follows : — As for the .supposed contradiction 
of an Arhat’s existence, derived from tlu', failure of the 
five affirmative proofs, — tliis is unteiiiiblo, because there 
are proofs, as inference, &c., which do establish ^ his 
existence. Thus any soul will lw.ome omniscient when, 
(its natural capacity for grasping all’ objects remaining 
the same), tiie liimlranccs to such knowledge are done 
away. Wliatever thing has a natural capacity for know- 
ing any object, will, wlien its hindrances to such knowlcdgi^ 
arc done away, actually know it, just as the sense of 
vision cognises form, directly the hindrances of darkness, 
&c., are removed. Now there is such a soul, which has 
its hinjlrances done away, its natural capacity for gras})- 

^ Kuindrila tries to prove that no would not bo true and authoritative, 
huch being c.an exist, as his existence but we see that they are, therefon) 
i.s not establi.shnd by any one of the he is omniscient.'’ Jte answers by 
live recognised juoofs,— the sixth, rebu'ting that the same argument 
ahhdm, beift'j: ne^ativt*, is, of cour.je, nii^ht be used of Buddha by a Bud- 
not applicable. I understand the didst; and as the Jainahiinsolf would 
last i^loka as showing the inapplic- di.sallow it in that ease, it cannot be 
ability of “ ]ii 1 ''Uinption ” or arthi- convincing in his o\v n. 
ixftti. AJaina would .say, “If the - In p. 29, line 2, read 
Arhat w’ere not oimiiseieiit, his words vcdaUwja for tatsadbhdmdcl'asya. 
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ing all things remaining unchanged; therefore there is 
an omniscient being. Nor is the assertion unestablished 
that the soul has a natural capacity for grasping all things ; 
for otherwise the Mimamsist could not maintain that a 
knowledge of all possible cases can be produced by the 
authoritative injunction of a text/ — nor could there other- 
wise be the knowledge of universal propositions, such as 
that in our favourite argument, “All things are indeter- 
minate from the very fact of their existence” [and, of 
course, a follower of the Nyaya will grant that universal 
propositions can be known, tliough he will dispute the 
truth of this particular one]. Now it is clear that the 
teacliers of the Purva ]\liin;lin.sa accept the thesis that the 
soul has a natural capacity for grasping all things; since 
they allow that a knowledge embracing all things can be 
produced by tlie discussion of injunction.s and prohibitions, 
ns i.s said [by Sahara in his commentary on the Sutras, 
i. I, 2], “A precept makes known the past, the present, 
the future, the iiiinute, the obstructed, llie distant, &c.” 
Kor can }'Oii say that “it is impossible to destroy the 
obstructions wliicli hinder the soul’s knowing all things,” 
because Ave [JainasJ are convinced tliat tlicre are certain 
special means to destroy the.'je ob.st ructions, viz., tin', three 
[‘‘gems”], riglit intuition, iSce. By this charm also, -all 
inferior ass:iults of argument can be put. to flight. 

But the Naiyilyika may intiupose, “You talk of tlio 
})ure intelligence, whicli, after all hindrances aiv done 
away, sees all oljecls, having sense-perception at its 
heiglit ; but tliis is in-elevant, liecause there can be no 
liindraneci to tie* oinni.scicnt, as from all eternity, be has 
been always liberated.” We reply tliat there is no proof 
of your eternally liberated being. Theie cannot be an 
oiiiniscieiit wdio is rternally “ lilierated,” from the very 
lact of his being “liberated,” like other liberated persons, 
— since the use of the term “liberated” necessarily im- 

^ In ]). 29, Hue 0, for villnldrthajnandt notpatty, I propose to read 
niUnIdi thijhitnotmffj/ 
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plies the having been previously bound ; and if the latter 
is absent, the former must be too, as is seen in the case of 
the ether. But is not this being s existence definitely 
proved by his being the maker of that eternal series of 
effects, the earth, &c. ? according to the well-known argu- 
ment, ‘ the earth, &c., must have had a maker, because they 
have the nature of effects, as a jar.’” This argument, 
however, will not hold, because you cannot prove that they 
have the nature of effects. You cannot establish this from 
the fact of their lieing composed of parts, because this 
supposition falls upon tlie horns of a dilemma. Does this 
“being composed of parts” mean (i.) the being in contact 
with the ])arts ; or (ii.) “ the being in intimate relation to 
the parts; or (iii.) the being produced from parts;” or 
(iv.) the being a substance in intimate relation ; or (v.) 
the being the object of an idea involving tlie notion of 
parts ? 

Not tlic jlrdy because it would apply too widely, as it 
would include etlier [since tin's, though not itself composed 
of parts, is in contact with the parts of other things ;] nor 
the second, because it would similarly include genus, &c. 
[as this resides in a substance by intimate relation, and 
yet itself is not composed of parts;] nor the, third, because 
this involves a term (“ produced”) just as Jiiiich disputed 
as the one directly in question;^ nor the fourth, 
its neck is cauglit in the pillory of tlie following alterna- 
tive : — Do you mean by your phrase used nbove that it 
is to be a substance, and to have something else in in- 
timate relation to itself, — or do you mean that it must 
have intimate relation to something else, in order to 
he valid for your argument? If you say the former, it 
will equally n})ply to ether, since this is a substance, and 
lias its qualities resident in it by intimate relation; if you 
say the Letter, your new position involves as much dispute 
as the original ])oint, since you wouhl have to ])rove the 
existence of intimate relation in the parts, or the so-cajled 

^ Jamja is includt'ci in Kdrya and tMj[ually disputed. 
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intimate causes,” which you mean by “ something else.” 
We use these terms in compliance with your terminology ; 
but, of course, from our point of view, we do not allow 
such a thing as “intimate relation,” as there is no proof of 
its existence. 

Kor can the fifth alternative be allowed, because this 
would reach too far. as it would include soul, &c., since 
soul can be the object of an idea involving the notion 
of parts, and yet it is acknowledged to be not an effect.^ 
'N'or can you maintain that the soul may still be indiscerp- 
lible in itself, but by reason of its connection with some- 
thing possessing parts may itself become metaphorically 
the object of an idea involving the notion of parts, 
liccause there is a mutual contradiction in the idea of 
that which has no parts and that v/hich is all-pervading, 
just as the atom [which is indiscerptiblo but not all- 
pervadingj. 

And, moreover, is there only one maker? Or, again, i.s 
he independent ? 

In the former case your position will apply too far, as 
it will extend erroneously to })alaces, Ac., where we see for 
ourselves the work of many dillerent men, as carpenters, 
Ac., and [in tlu^ second case] if^ all the woild were produced 
by this one maker, all other agents would be superfluotis. 
As it has been said in the I'Kardgasiuti, or “ Praise of 
Jina”— 

1 . “There is one eternal maker for the world, all- 
pervading, independent, and true; they have none of 
these inextricable delusions, wdiose teacher art thou” 

And again — 

2. “ There is here no maker acting by his own free will, 

else his inliuence would extend to the making of a mat. 
What would be the use of yourself or all the artisans, if 
Ihwara fabricates the three worlds ? ” * 

^ Tims “ I am possessed of a predicate involving the notion of 
body” (alum S'arhi), “my hand,” parts is applied to the .soul “I.” 
kc., are all sentences in which a 
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Therefore it is right to hold, as we do, that omniscience 
is produced when the hindrances are removed by the three 
means before alluded to. 

Nor need the objection be made that “ right intuition,’* 
&c., are impossible, as there is no other teacher to go to, — 
because this universal knowledge can be produced by the 
inspired works of former omniscient Jinas. Nor is our 
doctrine liable to the imputation of such faults as Anyon- 
ydmiyatd,^ &c., because we accept an eternal succession 
of revealed doctrines and omniscient teachers, lil;e tlie end- 
less series of seed springing from sheet and shoot from 
seed. So much for this preliminary discussion. 

Tlie well-known triad called the three gems, right 
intuition, &c., are thus described in the Faramdyamasdra 
(which is devoted to the exposition of the doctrines of the 
Arhats) Eight intuition, right knowledge, right conduct 
are tlie path of liberation.” This has been thus explained 
by Yogadeva: — 

(c.) When the meaning of the predicaments, tlie soul, 
&c., has been declared liy an Arhat in exact accordance 
with their reality, absolute faith in the teaching, ic’., the 
entire absence of any contrary idea, is ‘right intuition.” 
And to this effect runs the Tt^Urdrlha-sdini^ “ Faith in the 
predicaments ^ is right ‘ intuition.’ ” Or, as another defini- 
tion gives it, “ Accpiiescence in the predicaments declared 
by a Jina is called ‘right faith ; ’ it is pruducial <dther by 
natural character or by the guru’s insiructiun." Natural 
character” means the soul’s own nature, independent of 
another’s teaching; “instruction” is the knowledge pro- 
duced by the teaching of another in the form of explana- 
tion, &c. 

(b) “Eight knowledge” is a knowleilgo of the predica- 
ments, soul, &c., according to their real nature, undisturbed 
by any illusion or doubt ; as it has been said — • 

^ Keusonins^ in a circle. I sup- that it is actually borne out in a case 
pose the &c. includes the AmimtM- before everybody’s eyo. ^ 

dosha or reasoning a(Z infinitum. He ^ Jq p. line 5, infra^ read tat^ 
accepts the supposed fault, and holds tvdrthe for taitcoHlmvi. 
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“ That knowledge, which embraces concisely or in detail 
the predicaments as they actually are, is called ‘right 
knowledge’ by the wise.” 

This knowledge is fivefold as divided into mati, hiita, 
avadhi, manas-parydya, and Jcevala; as it has been said, 
'‘Moti, imta, avadhi, manas-parydya, and Jcevala, these 
are knowledge.” The meaning of this is as follows : — 

1. 3 fati is that by whicli one cognises an object through 
the operation of the senses and the mind, all obstructions 
of knowledge being abolished. 

2. I:^rufa is the clear knowledge proiluced by mati, all 
the obstructions of knowledge being abolished. 

3. Avadhi is the knowledge of special ohjects caused 
h) the abolition of hindrances, which is effected by “right 
intuition,” &c.^ 

4. 3 Ianas-parydya is the clear definite knowledge of 
another’s thoughts produced by the abolition of all the 
obstructions of knowledge caused by the veil of envy. 

5. Kevala is that pure unalloyed knowledge for the sake 
of which ascetics practise various kinds of penance. 

The first of these {mati) is not self-cognised, the other 
four are. Thus it has been said — • 

“True knowledge* is a proof which nothing can over- 
throw, and which manifests itself as well as its object pit 
is both supersensuous and itself an object of cognition, as 
the object is determined in two ways.” 

But the full account of tlie further minute divisions must 
he got from tlie authoritative treatise above-mentioned. 

(fj.) “ Plight conduct ” is the abstaining from all actions 
t(‘nding to evil courses by one who possesses faitli and 
knowledge, and who is diligent in cutting off the series of 
actions and their effects wliich constitutes mundane exist- 
ence. This has been explained at length by the Arhat— 

I . “ Right conduct is described as the entire relinquish- 

^ I read in p. 32, line 9, Samyag- by the abolition of hindrances pro- 
dananddi for ammyagdaHanddi ; duced by the qualities, wrong in- 
but the old text may mean “caused tuition,” &c. 
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ment of blamablo impulses ; this has been subjected to a 
fivefold division, as the * five vows/ ahimsd, slinrita, asteya, 
hrahmacliaryd, and a2)ariyraJia} 

2. The ‘ vow ' of aJdmd is the avoidance of injuring 
•life by any act of thoughtlessness in any movable or 
immovable tiling. 

3. “ A kind, salutary, and truthful speech is called the 
'vow' of sunrita. That truthful speech is not truthful, 
which is unkind to others and prejudicial. 

4. "The not taking what is not given is declared to 
be the 'vow’ of ustcyfi; the external life is a mai^i’s pro- 
perty, and, when it is killed, it is killed by some one who 
seizes it. 

5. "The 'vow’ of hrahmacliaryd (chastity) is eighteen- 
fold, viz., the abandonment of all desires, ^ hnavenly or 
earthly, in thought, word, and deed, and whether by one’s 
own action or by one’s consent, or by one’s causing another 
to act. 

6. " The ' vow ’ of apariyraha is the renouncing of all 
delusive interest in everything that exists not; since 
bewilderment of thought may arise from a delusive interest 
even in the unreal. 

7. “WIkui carried out by the five states of mind in a 
fivefold order, these great ‘ vows ’ of the world produce the 
eternal abode.” 

The full account of the five states of mind {hhdvand) 
has been given in the following passage [of which we only 
quote one 41 oka] — 

" Let him cjirry out the ‘ vow’ of sunrita uninterruptedly 
by the abstinence from laughter, greed, fear, and anger, 
and by the deliberate avoidance of speech,” ^ — and so forth. 

These three, right intuition, right knowledge, and right 
conduct, when united, produce liberation, but not severally; 
just as,*in the case of an elixir, it is the knowledge of 

^ Cf. the; five yoviixs in the Yoga- - I read Mmdndm for kdmdndm 
ii. 30. HemachanJra(. 46 Airf/t inp. 33, lino 7 (2 x 3 x 3 l8). 

81) calls them yamos * For abhashana^ see Heinach. 16. 
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what it is, faith in its virtues, and the actual application 
of Ae medicine, 1 united, which produce the elixir’s effect, 
but not severally. 

Here we may say concisely that the tattvas or predi- 
caments are two, jiva and ajiva; the soul,’y^m, is pure 
intelligence ; the non-soul, ajiva, is pure non-intelligence. 
Padmanandin has thus said— 

“The two highest predicaments are ‘soul’ and ‘non- 
soul ; ’ ‘ discrimination ’ is the power of discriminating 
these two, in one who pursues what is to be pursued, and 
rejects what is to be rejected. The affection, &c., of the 
agent are to be rejected ; these are objects for the non- 
discriminating; the supreme light [of knowledge] is alone 
to he pursued, wliich is defined as upayoga'' 

Uyayoga [or “ the true employment of the soul’s acti- 
vities”] takes place wlien the vision of true knowledge 
recognises the manifestation of the soul’s innate nature ; 
l)ut as long as the soul, by the bond of ]pradesa and the 
mutual interpenetration of form which it produces [between 
the soul and tlie body], considers itself as identified with 
its actions [and tlie body which they produce], knowledge 
should rather be defined as “the cause of its recognising 
that it is otlier tlian tliese.”^ 

Intelligence {cJutitanya) is common to all souls, and is 
the real nature of the soul viewed as 2 Mnnata [i.e., as it is 
ill itself] ; but by the influence of iipasamaksJuiya and 
hdiuyopamma it appears in the “mixed” form as pos- 
sessing bothy or again, by the influence of actions as they 
arise, it assumes the appearance of foulness, &c.'^ As has 
been said by Vachakacharya [in a siitra] — 

^ 1 propose in p, 33, line 17, ra- ^ Or this may mean “by the in- 
kiyanujMmiraddhamcMraiidni for fluence of upaksma-ksJiaya or ksha- 
rasdijttnajmnamsradcUuindvaraniini. yopat^ama, it appears characterised 
For aiachdraij<(, see Suiruta, vol, ii. by one or the other.” 
p. 157) If andvaraiui be the ^ 1 ivad in p. 34, lino f, kaluskd- 

true reading, I suppose it must mean difdkdrnia far kalmhdnydkdrma 
‘‘the absence of obstructions.” Tho vpakmakahaya and kskayopai- 

“ This is a hard passage, but some nma seem to correspond to tho mipa- 
light h thrown on it by the scholiast mmika and kslulyika states about to 
to Heiuachandra, Ahhidh. 79. be described. 

D 
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“ The aupaiamika, the Kslidyika, and the ‘ mixed ’ states 
are the nature of the soul, and also the audayika and the 
FdrviuimikaT 

1. The aupoAamika state of the soul arises when all the 

effects of pa^t actions have ceased, and no new actions 
arise [to affect the future], as when water becomes tem- 
porarily pure through the defiling mud sinking to the 
bottom by the influence of the clearing nut-plant,^ &c. ' 

2. The KMyika state arises when there is the absolute 
abolition of actions and their effects, as in final liberation. 

3. The mixed” {misra) state combines both these, as 
when water is partly pure. 

4. The audayika state is when actions arise [exerting 
an inherent influence on the future]. The Farindniika 
state is the soul’s innate condition, as pure intelligence, 
Ac., and disregarding its apparent states, as (i), (2), (3), 
(4).“ This nature, in one of the above-described varieties, 
is the character of every soul whether liappy or unhappy. 
This is the meaning of the sdtra quoted above. 

This has been explained in the Svarupa-savihodJuma— 

“ Not different from knowledge, and yet not identical 
witli it) — in sonie way both different and the same, — 
knowledge is its first and last ; such Is the soul described 
to be.” 

If you say that, “ As difference and identity are mutually 
exclusive, wo must have one or the other in tlie case of 
the soul, and its being equally both is absurd,” we reply, 
that there is no evidence to support you when you 
cliaracterise it as absurd. Only a valid non-perception ^ 
can thus preclude a suggestion as absurd; but this is not 
found in the present case, since (in the opinion of us, the 
advocates of the Sydd-vdda) it is perfectly notorious that 
all things present a mingled nature of many contradictory 
attributes. 

^ Stn/chnus i^otatoruni. R valid non-perceptiou is wheii 

" Juk as in the Silnkhya philo- an object is not seen, and yet all the 
fiophy, the soul is not really bound usual concurrent causes of vision are 
though it seems to itself to be so. present, such a.s the eye, light, &c. 
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Others lay down a different set of tcUtvas- from the two 
mentioned above, and ajiva; they hold that there 
are live astikdyas or categories,— //m, dhUa, dharma^ 
adharmi, and pudfjala. To all these five we can apply 
the idea of “existence” (asti)} as connected with the 
three divisions of time, and we can similarly apply the 
idea of “ body ” {kdya)^ from their occupying several parts 
of space. 

They^^a-s (souls) are divided into two, the “mundane” 
and the “ released.” The “ mundane ” pass from birth to 
birth ; and these are also divided into two, as those pos- 
sessing an internal sense {samanaska)^ and tliose destitute 
of it (amanaBka), The former possesses samjnd, ie., the 
power of apprehension, talking, acting, and receiving in- 
struction ; tlio latter are those without this power. These 
latter are also divided into two, as “ locomotive ” 
or “ immovable ” [dhdmra). 

The “locomotive” are those possessing at least two 
senses [touch and taste], as shell- lish, worms, &c., and arc 
thus of four kinds [as possessing two, three, four, or five 
senses]; the “immovable” are earth, water, fire, air, and 
trces.^ But here a distinction must he made. * The dust 
of the road is properly “earth” but bricks, &c., are aggre- 
gated “bodies of earth,” and that soul by whom this body 
IS appropriated becomes “ earthen-bodi(Hl,” and tliat soul 
which will hereafter appropriate it is the “earth-soul.” 
The same four divisions must also be apjdied to the others, 
walcr, &c. Now^ the souls which have appropriated or 
will appropriate the earth, &c , as their bodies, are reckoned 
as “ immovable ; ” but earth, &c., and the “ bodies of ^arth,” 
t'vic., are not so reckoned, because they are inanimate.'^ 
These other immovable things, and such as only possess 

' I lead in p. 35, line 5, 'stiti for laprahhritayas trasdi cJmturcjdkdh 
dhdi. pfithivyaptejo. ** 

~ lienee tho term here used for * In p. 35, line 16, I read teshdm 
“ eatLgory ajlvatvdt for tcshdnt jiratMl. If we 
^ 'idiese (by Hemach. Ahhidh. 21), keep the old reading we must tran- 
posse'^s only one sense — touch. In slate it, “because tho former only 
P’ 35> I read kn\Uia<jan(lola- are animate.” 
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the one sense of touch, are considered as “ released,” since 
they are incapable of passing into any other state of 
existence. 

Dharma, aiUtanna, and dkdh are singular categories 
[and not generic], and they have not the attribute of 
“ action,” but they are the causes of a substance's change 
of place. 

Dhariiia, “merit,” and adharma, “demerit,” are well 
known. They assist souls in progressing or remaining 
stationary in the universally extended^ sky [or ether] 
characterised by light, and also called Lokaka^a; hence 
the presence of the category “merit” is to be inferred 
from progress, that of “ demerit” from stationariness. The 
effect of dhdsa is seen when one thing enters into the 
space previously occupied by another. 

Fudfjala, “body,” possesses touch, taste, and colour. 
Bodies are of two kinds, atomic and compound. Atoms 
cannot be enjoyed;'^ the compounds arc the binary and 
other combinations. Atoms are produced by the separa- 
tion of these binary and other compounds, while these 
arise from the conjunction of atoms. Com])oun(ls some- 
times arise from separation and conjunction [combined] ; 
hence they are called because they “fill” 

and “ dissolve ” {(jal). Although “ time ” is not properly 
an astihiya, bcjcause it does not occupy Jiiany separate 
parts of space [as mentioned in the definition], still it is a 
dravya [or tattva], as the definition will hold ; “ substance” 
(flravyd) possesses “qualities and action.” ^ (Jualities reside 

^ In 1}. 35, line 3 from bottom, I time throws himself into the Jaiiia 
read sanatrawiitkite for sarvatmvas- system which he is analysing, when 
tkti. In the ijroceding line I read we see thac he gives the Jaina ter- 
iUokmu'Uchhhinnt for dloLcndvich- minologyfor this definition of dmvjjo, 
chhinne. —d.Vaiksh. Sutnt,l r, 15. Pamjaya 

- Cf. Siddhanta-muktivvafi, p. 27. is explainetl as Larman in Hemach. 
The visha^t is {ipabhHja-sddhanam, And. Parydya, in p. 36, line ii 
but it begins with thedr//ant/I-c(. This {mfra, p. 53, line 9), seems used in 
category takes up the forms of sthd- a different sense from that which it 
mra which were cxchnled from yVicr. bears elsewhere. I have taken it 

^ It is an interesting illustration doubtingly as in Hemach. Akhidh. 
how thoroughly Miidhava for the 1^0^, ^Mrydyo 'nukramah kraviah. 
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in substance but do not themselves possess qualities, 
as the general qualities, knowledge, &c., of ihejiva, form, 
&c., of the body, and the power of causing progress, 
stationariness, and motion into a place previously occu- 
pied, in the case respectively of “ merit,'’ “ demerit," and 
(IMSa. “Action” has thus been defined; the 

actions (parydydh) of a substance are, as has been said, 
its existence, its production, its being wdiat it is, its 
development, its course to tlie end, as, e.y., in thejiva, the 
knowledge of objects, as of a jar, &c., happiness, pain, &c. ; 
in the pudyala, the lump of clay, the jar, &c. ; in merit 
and demerit, the special functions of progress, &c. Thus 
there are six substances or tattvas [ie., the five above 
mentioned and “ time ”]. 

Others reckon the tattvds as seven, as has been said — 
The tattvas are jiva, ajiva, dsrava, handha, samvara^ 
nirjard, and nioksha!' Jiva and ajiva have been already 
described. Asrava is described as the movement of the 
soul called yoga} through its participation in the movement 
of its various bodies, auddrika, &c. As a door opening 
into the water is called dsrava, because it causes the stream 
to descend througl| it,^ so this yoga is called dsmva, be- 
cause hy it as by a pipe actjons and their consequences 
flow in upon the soul. Or, as a wet garment collects the 
(lust brought to it from every side by the wind, so the 
soul, wet with previous sins, collects, by its manifold points 
of contact with the body, the actions which are brought 
to it by yoga. Or as, when water is thrown on a heate<l 
lump of iron, the iron absorbs the water altogether, so 
the jiva, heated by previous sins, receives from every side 
tlie actions which are brought by yoga. Kashdya (“ sin,” 
“defilement”) is so called because it “ hurts ” (teA) the 
soul by leading it into evil states ; it comprises anger, pride, 
delusion, and lust. Asrava is twofold, as good* or evil. 
Thus abstaining from doing injury is a good yoga of the 

^ seems to be here the natural * Tn line iS, read deraiandkdra- 
impulse of the soul to act. natvdd. 
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body ; speaking what is true, measured, and profitable is a 
good yoga of the speech. 

These various subdivisions of dsram liave been described 
at length in several Sutras. Asrava is the impulse 
to action with body, speech, or mind, and it is good or 
evil ns it produces merit or demerit,” &c. Others, how- 
ever, explain it thus Asrava is the action of the senses 
whicli ini])els the soul towards external objects; the light 
of the soul, coming in contact with external objects by 
means of the senses, becomes developed as the knowledge 
of form, fe” ^ 

Bandha, ‘'bondage,’’ is when the soul, by the inllnence 
of “false intuition,” “non-indifference,” “ carelessness,” and 
“sin” (/jn.s7id//a), and also by tlie force of assumes 
various bodies occupying many parts of space, which enter 
into its own subtile body, and wbich arc suited to the 
bond of its previous actions. As has been said — 

“Through the inlincnce of sin the individual soul 
assumes bodies suitable to its past actions, this is, 
‘ bondage.’ ” 

In this (pi()tati<pi the word “sin” {kmhdya) is used to 
include the other three causes of bon^lage ns well as that 
properly so termed. Yacduikachilrya has thus enumerated 
the causes of bondage : “The causes of bondage are false 
intuition, non-indifference, carelessness, and sin.” 

(a) “False intuition” is twofold, — cither innate from 
one’s natural chaiacPu', as when one disbelieves Jaina 
doctrines from the influence of former evil actions, irre- 
spectively of another’s teaching, — or derived, when learned 
by another’s teaching. 

(h) “Non-indifference” is the non-restraint of the five 
senses, and the internal organ from the set of six, earth, 
&c. 

(c) “ Carele.ssncss ” {inamdda) is a. want of effort to 
practise the five kinds of samiti, giqHi, &c. 

^ The j/idJirt is one, but it becomes tion with the senses and external 
apparently manifold by its connec- objects. 
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(d) “ Sin ” consists of anger, &c. Here we must make 
the distinction that the four things, false intuition, &c., 
cause those kinds of bondage called sthiti and anuhhdva; 
yoga [or dsrava\ causes those kinds called pmJcriti and 
prade^a. 

“ Bondage ” is fourfold, as has been said : “ Pmlcriti, 
dhiti, anuhhdva, and pradeia are its four kinds.” 

I. Prakrit! means “the natural qualities,” as bitterness 
or sweetness in the viniba plant or molasses. This may 
be subdivided into eight iiiula-prahritis} 

Thus obstructions {dvamna)^^ cloud the knowledge and 
intuition, as a cloud obscures the sun or a shade tlie lamp. 
This is (a) jndmdvaram, or (h) darmndvarana, (c) An object 
lecognised as simultaneously existing or non-existing pro- 
duces mingled pleasure and pain, as licking honey from a 
sword’s edge, — this is vedaniya. {d) A delusion {mohaniya) 
in intuition produces want of faith in the daina categories, ‘ 
like association witli tlie wicked ; delusion in conduct pro- 
duces want of self-restraint, like intoxication, (c) Ayiis 
produces the bond of body, like a snare.^ (/) Ndinan, or 
“tlie name,” produces various individual appellations, as a 
])aintcr paints his diilbrent pictures, {g) Gotra produces 
the idea of noble and ignoble, as the potter fashions his 
pots. (Ji) Antardya produces obstacles to liberality, ,&e., 
as the treasurer hinders the king by considerations of 
economy. 

Thus is WxQprahriii-handha eightfold, being denominated 
as the eight nmla-prakritis, with subdivisions according 
to the different actions of the various subject-matter. 

And thus has Uniaswati-vachakacharya'* declared: “ The 
first kind of handha consists of obstructions of the know- 
ledge and the intuition, vedaniya, mohaniya, dyus, ndman, 

* These are also called the eight used for dvarana (Pdn. iii. 4, 68). 
ht 7 'mcn}s in Govindiinanda’s gloss, Cf. Yoga SM., ii. 52, wnere Vyasa’s 
V(d. Slit, ii. 2, 33. Comm, has dvaranli/a. 

The Calcutta MS. reads dda?'- ^ Jdlavatl The printed text has 
anipasga for dvaraniyasya, in p. 37, jalavat. 
last line. But dvaraniya may be * Umdsvdmi- ? 
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gotray and antardya ; ” and lie has also reckoned up the 
respective subdivisions of each as live, nine, twenty-eight, 
four, two, forty, two, and fifteen. All this has been 
explained at full length in the Vidydnanda and other 
works, and here is omitted through fear of prolixity. 

2. Sthiti As the milk of the goat, cow, buffalo, &c., 
have continued unswerving from their sweet nature for so 
long a period, so the first three mdjla-prakritis,jndndvaramy 
&c., and the last, antardyay have not swerved from their 
respective natures even through the period described in 
the words, “ stliiii lasts beyonds crores of crores of periods 
of time measured by thirty sdgaro]gama$y'^ This con- 
tinuance is dhiti. 

3. Anuhhdva. As in the milk of goats, cows, buffaloes, 
&c.y there exists, by its rich or poor nature, a special 
capacity for producing^ its several effects, so in the different 
material bodies produced by our actions there exists a 
special capacity {anuhhdva) for producing their respective 
effects. 

4. Pradeh. The handha called 'pradekt is the entrance 
into the different parts of the soul by the masses, made 
up of an endless 'number of parts, of the various bodies 
which are developed by the consequences of actions. 

Samvara is the stopping of dsrava — that by which the 
influence of past actions (karman) is stopped from enter- 
ing into the soul. It is divided into gvptl, sainiti, &c. 
Giipti is the withdrawal of the soul from that impulse ” 
(yoga) which causes mundane existence, — it is threefold, 
as relating to body, speech, or mind. Samiti is the acting 
so as to avoid injury to all living beings. This is divided 
into five kinds, as iryd,^ hhdshdy &c., as has been explained 
by Hemachandra. 

^ For tlj^e Siluaropanin, see Wil- pracliyutih nthilih for prachyutisthi- 
son’s Essays, vol. i. p, 309. In tih. 
p. 38, line 16, I road iiyddyuUa- - In p. 38, line l8, read 
I'dUid urdhvam api for the obscure karanc. 

ityddyaktam kdkidurddhdmrat I * in p. 39, line 2 and line 5, for 
also read at the end of the line irshyd read iryd,—s, bad misreading. 
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1. “In a public highway, kissed by the- sun’s rays, to 
walk circumspectly so as to avoid injuring living beings, 
this the good call iryd. 

2. “Let him practise^ a measured utterance in his 
intercourse with all people ; this is called hhdshd-samiti, 
dear to the restrainers of speech. 

3. “ The food which the sage takes, ever free from the 
forty-two faults which may accrue to alms, is called the 
esliand-samiti!^ 

4. “ Carefully looking at it and carefully seating himself 
upon it, let him take a seat,&c., set it down, and meditate, 
—this is called the dddna-samiti. 

5. “That the good man should carefully perform his 

bodily evacuations in a spot free from all living creatures,^ 
— this is the utsarga-samiti,^ Hence samvam has been 
etymologically analysed as that which closes {sam -f- vrinoti) 
the door of the stream of dsmva^ as has been said by the 
learned, “ Asmva is the cause of mundane existence, sai^i- 
vara is the cause of liberation;^ this is the Arhat doc- 
trine in a handful; all else is only the amplification of 
this.” ^ 

Nirjard is the cajiising the fruit of past actions to decay 
by self-mortification, &c. ; it^ <lestroys by the body tlie 
merit and demerit of all the previously performed actibns, 
and the resulting happiness and misery; “ self-mortifica- 
tioii ” means the plucking out of the hair, &c. This nir- 
jard is twofold,^ “temporary” (^gatlidkdla) and ancillary 
(aiipalcramanika). It is “temporary” as when a desire is 
doimant in consequence of the action having produced its 
fruit, and at that particular time, from this completion of 

' Tn p, 39, line 6, I read dpadyetd dkarma, “the ten duties of an as- 
fui apadyakl cetic, patience, gentleness,” <&c. ; 

* In j). 39, line 9, for seshana read hhdvami, “ conviction,” such as that 
scishand. worldly existences are not eternal, 

In p. 39, line 12, join nirjantu &c.; r/winira, “virtuous dWrvance.” 
siT\d jagiUikUe. ® la p. 59, line 14, read dmna- 

‘ Mildhava omits the remaining $rotmo. 
di viyons of mrjivara. Wilson, Essays, ® For moha, in line 1 6, read moisha. 
'ohi.p. 311, gives them as pam/irt/ol, ^ In j). 39, line 2 infra, J read 

“ endurance,” as of a vow ; yati- yathdhtla- for yathd Ldla-, 
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the object aimed at, nirjard arises, being caused by the 
consumption of the desire, &c. But when, by the force of 
asceticism, the sage turns all actions into means for attain- 
ing his end (liberation), this is the nirjard of actions. 
Thus it has been said : “ From the decaying of the actions 
which are the seeds of mundane existence, nirjard arises, 

. which is twofold, saMmd and aJcdmd. That called 
stihimd belongs to ascetics, the akdmd to other embodied - 
spirits.” ^ 

Moksha. Since at the moment of its attainment there 
is an entire absence of all future actions, as all the causes 
of bondage (false perception, &c.) are stopped,^ and since 
all jmst actions are abolished in the presence of the causes 
of nirja,rd, there arises the absolute release from all actions, 
— this is mohka; as it has been said: ''Moksha is the 
absolute release from all actions by the decay {nirjard) of 
tlie causes of bondage and of existence ” 

Then the soul rises upward to tlie end of the world. 
As a potter’s wheel, whirled by the stick and hands, moves 
on even after these have stopped, until the impulse is 
exhausted, go the previous repeated contemplations of the 
embodied soul for the attainment of mohha exert their influ- 
ence even after they have ceased, and I’ear the soul onward 
to the end of the world ; or, as the gourd, encased with 
clay, sinks in the water, but rises to the surface when freed 
from its encumbrance, so the soul, delivered from works, 
rises upward by its isolation,^ from the bursting of its 
bonds like the clastic seed of the castor-oil plant, or by its 
own native tendency like the flame. 

^ Thi8‘passa,g{; is very dillicult and dormant ; the latter is sahimd, be- 
not improbably corrupt, and my in- canso the ascetic conquers the lower 
terpretation of it is only conjectural, desire under the overpowering inHu- 
The ordinary nirjard is when an ence of the higher desire for libera- 
action attains its end (like the lull- tioii. 

ing of a passion by the gratific.ation), I read nirodhe for nirodhali in 
this lull is temporary. That nirjard p. 40, line 6 ; cf. p. 37, line 13. The 
is “ancillary” which is rendered by c.ausc8 of bondage produce the as- 
asceticism a means to the attainment sumption of bodies in which future 
of the highest good. The former is actions are to be performed. , 
ahinui, “desireless,” because at the ^ Literally “absence of sanga' 
moment the desire is satisfied and so 
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Bondage ” is the- condition of being unseparated, with 
a mutual interpenetration of parts [between the soul and 
the body] ; sanga is merely mutual contact. This has 
been declared as follows : — 

“[Liberation] is unhindered, from the continuance of 
former impulses, from the absence of saiiga, from the cut- 
ting of all bonds, and from the natural development of the 
soul’s own powers of motion, like the potter’s wheel, the 
gourd with its clay removed, the seed of the castor-oil 
plant, or the llaine of hre.” 

Hence they recite a ^loka: — 

“ However often they go away, the planets return, the 
sun, moon, and the rest; 

“But never to this day have returned any who have 
gone to Alokakiisa.” 

Others hold vioksha to be the abiding in the highest 
regions, the soul being absorbed in bliss, with its know- 
ledge unhindered and itself untainted by any pain or im- 
pression thereof. 

Others hold nine taliwus^ adding “merit” and “demerit” 
to the foregoing seven, — those two bping the causes of 
pleasun; and paiiij This has been dcclareil in the Sid- 
dlidfita/' Jica, ajiva, j)tnufa,% dmua, samvara^ nir- 
jarana, handha, and moksha, are the nine tatticas'^ ' As 
our object is only a summary, we desist here. 

Here the Jainas evorywiiere introduce their favourite 
logic called the sa'jita-hhainji-naya^ or the system of the 
seven paralogisms, “ may be, it is,” “ may be, it is not,” 
“ may be, it is and it is not,” “ may be, it is not predicable,” 
“ may be, it is, and yet not predicable,” “ may be, it is not, 
and not predicable,” “ may be, it is and it is not, and not 
predicable.” All this Anantavfrya has thus laid down : — 

I. “When you wish to establish a thing, the proper 
course is to say ‘ may be, it is ; ’ when you wis/i to deny 
it, ‘ may be, it is not.’ 

“ When you desire to establish each in turn, let your 

^ 111 p. 41, line 7, read mi tahhaiujlnaya, see Ved. S. Gloss., ii. 2, 23. 
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procedure likewise embrace both ; wheu you wish to 
establish both at once, let it be declared ^ indescribable * 
from the impossibility to describe it. 

3. “The fifth process is enjoined when you wish to 
establish the first as well as its indcscribableness ; w’heii 
the second as well as its indescribableness, the occasion 
for the sixth process arises. 

4. “ The seventh is required when all three characters 
are to be employed simultaneously.” 

St/(U, “may ])e,” is here an indeclinable particle in the 
form of a part of a verb, used to convey the idea of in- 
determinatencss ; as it has been said — 

“ This particle sijdt is in the form of a verb, but, from 
its being connected with the sense, it denotes 
indeterminateness in sentences, and has a qualify- 
ing effect on the implied meaning.” 

If, again, the word sydl denoted determinateness, then 
it would be needless in the phrase, “ Jiiay be, it is;” but 
since it really denotes indeterminateness, “ may be, it is,” 
means “it is somehow;” sydt, “may be,” conveys the 
meaning of “ somphow,” kathaywhU ; and so it is not 
really useless. As one has said — , 

“ The doctrine of the sydd* vdda arises from our every- 
where rejecting the idea of the absolute ; Mt depends on 
the sri'pia-Wmigi-naya, and it lays down the distinction 
betw’een what is to be avoided and to be accepted.” 

If a thing absolutely exists, it exists altogether, always, 
everywhere, and with everybody, and no one at any time or 
place would ever make an effort to obtain or avoid it, as 
it would be absurd to treat what is already present as an 
object to be obtained or avoided. But if it be relative (or 
indefinite), the wise will concede that at certain times and 
in certain places any one may seek or avoid it. More- 
over, suppose tliat the question to be asked is this : “ Is 
heing or non-being the real nature of the thing ? ” The 

^ I cannot understand the words tndndheh, and therefore leave’theni 
at the end of the first line, him ijita- untranslated. 
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real nature of the thing cannot be heitigy tor then you 
could not properly use the phrase, “ It is a pot ” {ghafo'sti), 
as the two words is ” and “ po*t ” would be tautological ; 
nor ought you to say, “ It is not a pot,” as the words thus 
used would imply a direct contradiction ; and the same 
argument is to be used in other questions,^ As it has 
been declared — 

“ It must not be said ‘ It is a pot,’ since the word * pot ’ 
implies ‘ is 

“ Nor may you say ‘ it is not a pot,’ for existence and 
non-existence are mutually exclusive,” &c. 

The whole is thus to be summed up. Four classes of 
our opponents severally hold the doctrine of existence, 
non-existence, existence and non-existence successively, 
and the doctrine that everything is inexplicable (aiiirra- 
cluniiyata);'^ three other classes hold one or other of the 
three fii si theories combined with the fourth.^ Now, when 
they meet us with the scornful questions, “ Does the thing 
exist ? ” &c., we have an answer always possible, It exists 
ill a certain way,” &c., and our opponents are all ab.ashcd 
to silence, and victory accrues to the holder of the Sydd- 
vdda, which ascertains the entire meaning of all things. 
Thus said the teaclii;r in the Syddvdda-mahjari — 

“A tiling of an entirely I'ndetorminate nature is the 
object only of the omniscient; a thing ]iartly determined 
is held to be the true object of scientific investigation^ 
When our reasonings based on one point proceed in the 
revealed way, it is called the revealed Sydd-vdda, whicli 
ascertains the entire meaning of all things.” 

All other systems are full of jealousy from their mutual 
propositions and counter-propositions ; it is only tile doc- 
trine of tlie Arhat whicli with no partiality equally favours 
all sects.” 

^ Thus Govinclananda applies it tenet in the Kkandana-lkanda-lhd- 
( Vcd. StU., ii. 2, 33) to “ may be dya. 

it is one,” “may be it is many,” ^ Inp. 42, line 17, for wiafmiwuVW- 

, tdtii read maiena mUrihtni. 

* ' h.KaTo.\ 7 }ypLa.. This is Sriliarsha’s ^ In p. 43, line 2, for na yaiyi 
read iiayasya. 
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The Jaina doctrine has thus been summed up by 
Jinadatta-siiri — 

“ The liindrances belonging to vigour, enjoyment, sensual 
pleasure, giving and receiving, — sleep, fear, ignorance, aver- 
sion, laughter; liking, disliking, love, hatred, want of in- 
diflerence, desire, sorrow, deceit, these are the eighteen 
‘faults’ (dosha) according to our system.^ The divine 
Jina is our Guru, who declares the true knowledge of the • 
tali was. The path - of emancipation consists of knowledge, 
intuition, and conduct. There are two means of proof 
(jmnndna) in the Sijdd-vdda doctrine, — sense-perception 
and inference. All consists of the eternal and tlie non- 
eternal; tluiie are nine or .seven tattwas. The the 
ajira, merit and demerit, dsraca.sanivam, handha, nirjard, 
rnulii , — we will now ex])laiu each. Jlca is detined as 
intelligence ; ajiva is all other than it ; merit means bodies 
which arise from good actions, demerit the opposite; 
dsrava is the bondage of actions,^ nirjard is the unloosing 
thereof; arises from the destruction of the eight 

forms of kaTvia/n or “action.” lliit by sonic teachers 
“merit” is included in samairad and “ demerit” in dsmm, 

“ Of the soul wlAch has attained the four infinite things^ 
and is hidden from the world, and whdse eight actions are 
abolished, absolute liheratioh is declared by Jina. The 
Swetambaras are the destroyers of all dotilement, they 
live by alms,*’ they pluck out their hair, they practise 
patience, they avoid all a>sociation, and are called the 
Jaina Sddhus. The Digambaras pluck out their hair, they 

‘ This list is badly ptinted in the This seems corrupt,— a line is 
Calcutta edition. It is really identi- probably lost. 

r.ilwiththat^dveninHcmachandra's ^ In last line, for sammne read 
Ahludhaiui’chintdinani, 72, 73; but sauimrc. 

we must correct the readings to Does this moan the knowledge 
antan'iyih, rdij(ulimhdv anmUhma- of the world, the soul, the liberated 
roh, Oiud hdno fov Itiiiisu. The order and liberation/ These are caded 
of the ('igliteen ihAm in the C.il- ananta. See Weber’s Bhayavati, 
cutta edition is given by Hema- pp. 250, 261-266 
Chandra as 4, 5, I, 2 , 3, 10, 1 1 , 12, Sanijoharmoh is explained by 
7, 9, 17, 16, 18, 8, 6, 15, 13, 14. the rajuhnramdhdrm (= vratuA of 

" In p. 43, line 13, for <a/-n’ni read Jfalayudha, ii. 189. • 

variimh. 
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carry peacocks’ tails in their hands, tliey drink from their 
hands, and they eat' upright in the giver’s house, — these 
are the second class of the Jaina Rishis. 

“A woman attains not the highest knowledge, she 
enters not Mukti, — so say the Digamharas j but there is 
a great division on this point between them and tlic 
Swctambaras.^ E. B. C. 

^ Cf. Wilson, h'ssays, i. 340. For strlni read sM, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE rAmAnUJA system. 

This doctrino of the Arhatas deserves a rational con- 
demnation, for whereas there is only one thing really 
existent, the simultaneous co-existence of existence, non- 
existence and other modes in a plurality of really existing 
tilings is an impossibility. Nor should any one say: 
Granting the impossibility of the co-existence of exist- 
ence and nou-existence, whicli are reciprocally contra- 
dictory, why should there not be an alternation between 
existence and non-existence? there being the rule that 
it is action, not Ens, Unit alternates. Nor let it be sup- 
posed that the whole universe is multiform, in reliance 
upon the examples of the clephant-hefided Gane^a and of 
the incarnation of Vishnu* as half man, half lion; for 
the elephantine and the leonine nature existing in one 
part, and the human in another, and consequently there 
being no contradiction, those parts being dilferent, these 
examples are inapplicable to the maintenance of a nature 
multiform as both existent and non-existent in one and 
the same part (or place). Again, if any one urge : Let 
tliere te existence in one form, and non-existence in 
another, and thus both will be compatible; we rejoin: 
Not so, for if you had said that at different times existence 
and noivcxistence may be the nature of anything, then 
indeed there would have been no vice in your procedure. 
Nor is it to be contended: Let the multiformity of the 
universe be like the length and shortness which pertain 
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to the same thing (in -different relations); for in these (in 
this length and shortness) there is no contrariety, in- 
asmuch as they are contrasted with different objects. 
Therefore, for want of evidence, existence and non-exist- 
ence as reciprocally contradictory cannot reside at the 
same time in the same thing. In a like manner may be 
understood the refutation of the other hhangas (Arhata 
tenets). 

Again, we ask, is this doctrine of the seven bhanjas, 
which lies at the base of all this, itself uniform (as ex- 
cluding one contradictory), or multiform (as conciliating 
contradictories). If it is uniform, there will emerge a 
contradiction to your thesis that all tilings are multiform ; 
if it is multiform, you have not proved what you wished 
to prove, a multiform statement (as both existent and 
non-existent) proving nothing.^ In either case, there is 
rope for a noose for the neck of the Syad-Viidin. 

An admirable author of inslitute.s has the founder of 
the Arhata system, dear to the gods (unimpiiring pietist), 
j)roved himself to be, when he has not ascertained whether 
his result is the settling of nine or of ^even principles, 
nor the investigator \vho settles them, nor liis organon, the 
modes of evi'lence, nor the matter to be evidenced, whether 
it be ninefold or not ! 

In like manner if it be admitted that the soul has (as 
the Arhatas say), an extension equal to that of the body, 
it will follow that in the case of the souls of ascetics, who 
by the eilicacy of asceticism assume a plurality of bodies, 

^ Cl. “The argument in, defence Jlerakleitcan mn.it go through like 
"f the Maxim of Contimliction i.s other persons, and wlnm, if he j)ro- 
that it is a po.stulate employed in ceeded upon hi.s own theory, he could 
ail the particular .stateincnt.s as to neither give nor loceive information 
matters of daily ex])erience that a by .speech, nor gi’ound any action 
man underst.ands and acts upon wlnm upon the belief.s which he declares 
hi ard from his neighbours ; a postu- to co-exist in liis own mind. Ac- 
late .such that, if you deny it, no cordingly the Hcrakleitean Kratylus 
speech i.s eithei significant or trust- (so Aristotle says) renounced the 
Wot thy to inform and guide tho.se use of affirmative speech, and simply 
who hpar it. You may cite innu- pointed with his finger.” — Grote’.s 
mcrable examples both of speech and Aristotle, vol. ii. pp. 297, 298. 
action in the detail of life, which the 
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there is a differentiation of the soul for each of those bodies. 
A soul of the size of a human body would not (in the 
course of its transmigrations) be able to occupy the whole 
body of an elephant; and again, when it laid aside its 
elephantine body to enter into that of an ant, it would lose 
its capacity of filling its former frame. And it cannot be 
supposed that the soul resides successively in the human, 
elephantine, and other bodies, like the light of a lamp 
which is capable of contraction and expansion, according 
as it occupies the interior of a little station on the road- 
side in which travellers are supplied with water, or the 
interior of a stately mansion ; for it would follow (from 
such a supposition) that the soul being susceptible of 
modifications and consequently non-eternal, there would 
be a loss of merits and a fruition of good and evil un- 
merited. 

As if then we had thrown their best wrestler, the re- 
dargution of the rest of their categories may be anticipated 
from this exposition of the manner in which their treat- 
ment of the soul has been vitiated. 

Their doctrine^ therefore, as repugnant to the eternal, 
infallible revelation, cannot be adopted. The venerated 
Vyasa accordingly propoiyided the aphorism (ii. 2, 33), 
“Nay, because it is impossible in one;” and this same 
aphorism has been analysed by Kamanuja with the ex- 
press purpose of shutting out the doctrine of the Jainas. 
The tenets of Piamanuja are as follows Three categories 
are established, as scml^iiot-soul, and Lord; or as sub- 
ject, object, and supreme disposer. Thus it has been 
said— - 

“Lord, soul, and not-soul are the triad of principles: 
Hari (Vishnu) 

“ Is Lord ; individual spirits are souls ; and the visible 
'world is not-soul.” 

Others, again (the followers of Sankaracharya), maintain 
that pure intelligence, exempt from all differences, the 
absolute, alone is really existent ; and that this absolute 
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whose essence is eternal, pure, intelligent, and free, the 
identity of which with the individuated spiiit is learnt 
from the “reference to the same object” (predication), 
“That art thou,” undergoes bondage and emancipation. 
The universe of differences (or conditions) such as that of 
subject and object, is all illusorily imagined by illusion as 
in that (one reality), as is attested by a number of texts : 
Existent only, fair sir, was this in the beginning, One only 
without a second, and so forth. Maintaining this, and 
acknowledging a suppression of this beginningless illusion 
by knowledge of the unity (and identity) of individuated 
spirits and the undififerenced absolute, in conformity witli 
hundreds of texts from the Upanishads, such as He that 
knows spirit passes beyond sorrow; rejecting also any 
real plurality of things, in conformity with the text con- 
(leiiinaturY of duality, viz., Heath after death he undergoes 
who looks upon this as manifold ; and thinking tlieniselves 
very wise, the Sankaras will not tolerate tliis division 
(viz., the distribution of things into soul, iioHsoul, and 
Lord). To all this the following couiiterposition is laid 
down : — This might be all well enough if there were any 
proof of such illusiop. But there is no such ignorance (or 
illusion), an unbegiuning entity, suppressible by know- 
ledge, testified in the perceptions, I am ignorant, I knbw 
not myself and other things. Thus it has been said (to 
e.xplain the views of the Sankara) — 

“Entitativc from everlasting, which is dissolved by 
knowledge, 

“ Such is illusion. This dcllnition the wise enunciate.” 
This perception (they would further contend) is not 
conversant about the absence of knowledge. For who 
can maintain this, and to whom ? One who leans on the 
arm of Prabhakara, or one to whom Kumarila-bhatta gives 
his hand ? Not the former, for in the words — 

“ By means of its own and of another’s form, eternal in 
• the existent and non-existent, 

“ Thing is recognised something by some at certain times. 
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“Non-entity is but another entity by some kind of 
relation. Non-entity is but another entity, naught 
else, for naught else is observed.” 

They deny any non-entity ulterior to entity. Non- 
entity being cognisable by the sixth instrument of know- 
ledge {anupalahdhi), and knowledge being always an object 
of inference, the absence of knowledge cannot be an object 
of perception. If, again, any one who maintains non-entity 
to be perceptible should employ the above argument (from 
the perceptions, I am ignorant, I know not myself, and 
other tilings) ; it may be replied : “ Is tliere, or is there 
not, in the consciousness, I am ignorant, an apprehension 
of self as characterised by an absence and of knowledge 
as the thing absent or non-existent? If there is such 
apprehension, consciousness of the absence of knowledge 
will be impossible, as involving a contradiction. If theni 
is not, consciousness of the absence of knowledge, which 
consciousness presupposes a knowledge of the subject and 
of the thing absent, will not readily beconio possible. In- 
asmuch (tlie Sankaras continue) as the foregoing difficul- 
ties do not occur^ if ignorance (or illusion) be entitative, 
this consciousness (I am ignorant, I Iqiow not myself, and 
other things) must bo admitted to be conversant about an 
entitative ignorance. 

All this (the Kamanuja replies) is about as profitable a^ 
it would be for a ruminant animal to ruminate upon ether . 
for an entitative ignorance is not more supposable than 
an absence of knowledge. For (we would ask), is any 
self-conscious principle presented as an object and as a 
subject (of ignorance) as distinct from cognition ? If it is 
presented, how, since ignorance of a thing is terminable by 
knowledge of its essence, can the ignorance continue ? If 
none such is presented, how can we be conscious of an 
ignorance which has no subject and no object ? If you say ‘ 
A pure manifestation of the spiritual essence is revealed 
only by the cognition opposed to ignorance (or illuMou), 
and thus there is no absurdity in the consciousness of ignor- 
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;mce accompanied .with a consciousness of its subject 
and object; then we rejoin: — Unfortunately for you, this 
(consciousness of subject) must arise equally in the absence 
of knowledge (for such we define illusion to be), notwitli- 
standing your assertion to the contrary. It must, there- 
fore, be acknowledged that the cognition, I am ignorant, 
I know not myself and other things, is conversant about 
an absence of cognition allowed by us both. 

Well, then (the Safikaras may contend), let the form of 
cognition evidentiary of illusion, which is under disputa- 
tion, be inference, as follows : — Eight knowledge must have 
had for its antecedent another entity (sc. illusion), an entity 
different from mere prior non-existence of knowledge, 
which envelops the objects of knowledge, which is ter- 
minable by knowledge, which occupies the i)lace of know- 
ledge, inasmuch as it (the light knowledge) illuminates an 
object not before illuminated, like the light of a lamp 
springing up for the first time in the darkness. This argu- 
inent (we reply) will not stand grinding (in the dialectic 
mill); for to prove tiie (antecedent) illusion, you will 
require an ulterior illusion wdiicli you do nut admit, and a 
violation of your own tenets will ensue, while if you do 
not so prove it, it may or may not exist; and, moreover, 
the example is incompatible with tlic argument, for it can- 
not be the lamp that illumines the hitlierto uuillumincd 
object, since it is knowledge only that illumines; and an 
illumination of objects may be effected by knowledge 
even without the lamp, while the light of the lamp is only 
ancillary to the visual organ which effectuates the cogni- 
tion, ancillary mediately througli the dispulsion, of the 
obstruent darkness. We dismiss further prolixity. 

The counterposition (of the Eanninujas) is as follows: — 
The illusion under dispute does not reside in J3rahman, 
wlio is pure knowledge, because it is an illusion* like the 
illusion about nacre, &c. If any one ask; Has not the 
seU-conscious entity that underlies the illusion about 
nacre, &c., knowledge only for its nature ? they reply ; 
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Do not start .such difficulties ; for we suppose that con- 
sciousness by its bare existence has the nature of creating 
conformity to the usage about (i.e., the name and notion 
of) some object ; and such consciousness, also called know- 
ledge, apprehension, comprehension, intelligence, &c., con- 
stitutes the soul, or knowledge, of that which acts and 
knows. If any one ask: How can the soul, if it con- 
sists of cognition, have cognition as a quality? they 
reply: This question is futile; for as a gem, the sun, 
and other luminous things, existing in the form of light, 
are substances in which light as a quality inheres — for 
light, as existing elsewher(i than in its usual receptacle, 
and as being a mode of things though a substance, is still 
styled and accounted a quality derived from determination 
by that substance, — so this soul, while it exists as a self- 
luminous intelligence, has also intelligence as its quality. 
Accordingly the Vedic texts: A lump of salt is always 
within and wiiliout one entire mass of taste, so also this 
soul is within and without an entire mass of knowledge; 
Herein this person is itself a light; Of the knowledge of 
that which knows there is no suspension ; Ho who knows, 
smells this ; and so also, This is the soul which, consisting 
of knowledge, is the light within the heart; For this per- 
son is the seer, the hearer, tlie taster, the smeller, the 
thinker, the understander, the doer ; The person is know- 
ledge, and the like texts. 

It is not to be supposed that the Veda also affords 
evidence of the existence of the cosmical illusion, in the 
text, Enveloped in untruth (anrita) ; for the word untruth 
{anrita) denotes that which is other than truth {rita). 
The word rita has a passive sense, as appears from the 
words, Drinking rita. Rita means works done without 
desire of fruit ; having as its reward the attainment of the 
bliss of the Supreme Spirit through his propitiation. In 
the text in question, untruth {anrita) designates the scanty 
fruit enjoyed during transmigratory existence as opposed to 
that (which results from propitiation of the Supreme Spirit), 
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wliich temporal fruit is obstructive the attainment of 
supreme existence {bralman ) ; the entire t6xt (when the 
context is supplied) being : They who find not this sup- 
reme sphere (brahma4oka) are enveloped in untruth. In 
such texts, again, as Let him know illusion (mdyd) to be 
the primary emanative cause {prakriti), the term {mdyd) 
designates the emanative cause, consisting of the three 
“ cords (gunct), and creative of the diversified universe. 
It does not designate the inexplicable illusion (for which 
the Saiikaras contend). 

In such passages as, By him the defender of the body of 
the child, moving rapidly, the thousand illusions {mdyd) of 
the barbarian were swooped upon as by a hawk, we observe 
that the word “illusion” {mdyd) designates the really 
existent weapon of a Titan, capable of projective diversified 
creation. The Veda, then, never sets out an inexplicable 
illusion. Kor (is the cosmical illusion to be inferred from 
the “grand text,” That art thou), inasmuch as the words, 
That art thou, being incompetent to teach unity, and in- 
dicating a conditionate Supreme Spirit, we cannot under- 
stand by them the essential unity of the mutually exclusive 
supreme and individual spirits ; for such a supposition (as 
that they are identical) would violate the law of excluded 
middle. To explain this. The term That denotes the 
Supreme Spirit exempt from all imperfections, of illitnic- 
able excellence, a repository of innumerable auspicious 
attributes, to whom the emanation, siistentation, retracta- 
tion of the universe is a pastime ; ^ such being the Supreme 
Spirit, spoken of in such texts as, That desired, let me be 
many, let me bring forth. Perhaps tlie w ord Th ou, refer- 
ring t o th e^stmie object (as the word That), denotes the 
Supreme Spirit characterised by consciousness, having all 
individual spirits as his bo^y; for a “reference to the 
same object ” designates one thing determined by two 
modes. Here, perhaps, an Advaita-vadin may reply : Why 

^ Of. the dictum of Horakleitua; p. 803): Man is made to be the 
Making worlds is Zeus’s pastime ; plaything of God. 
and that of Plato (Laws, Book vii. 
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may not the purport of the* reference to the same object 
in the words, That art thou, be imdifferenced essence, the 
unity of souls, these words (That and thou) having a 
(reciprocally) implicate power by abandonment of opposite 
portions of their meaning ; as is the case in the phrase, 
This is that Devadatta. In the words, This is that Deva- 
datta, we understand by the word That, a person in rela- 
tion to a different time and place, and by the word This, 
a person in relation to the present time and place. That 
both are one and the same is understood by the form of 
predication (“reference to the same object”). Now as 
one and the same thing cannot at the same time be known 
as in different times and places, the two words (This and 
That) must refer to the essence (and not to the accidents 
of time and place), and unity of essence can be understood. 
Similarly in the text, That art thou, there is implicated 
an indivisible essence by abandonment of the contradictory 
portions (of the denotation), viz., finite cognition (which 
belongs to the individual soul or Thou), and infinite cog- 
nition (which belongs to the real or unindividual soul). 
This suggestion (the Ramanujas reply) is unsatisfactory, 
for there is no opposition (between This and That) in the 
example (This is tliat Deva-datta), and consequently not 
the smallest particle of “implication” (lalcshand, both This 
and That being used in their denotative capacity). The 
connection of one object with two times past and present 
involves no contradiction. And any contradiction sup- 
posed to arise from relation to different places may be 
avoided by a supposed difference of time, the existence in 
the distant place being past, and the existence in the near 
being present. Even if we concede to you the “implica- 
tion,” the (supposed) contradiction being avoidable by sup- 
posing one term (either That or Thou) to be implicative, it 
is unnecessary to admit that both words are implicative. 
Otherwise (if we admit that both words are implicative), 
if it be granted that the one thing may be recognised, 
with tlie concomitant assurance that it differs as this and 
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as that, permanence in things i^ill be inadmissible^ and 
the Buddhist assertor of a momentary flux of things will 
be triumphant. 

We have, therefore (the Ramanujas continue), laid it 
down in this question that there is no contradiction in the 
identity of the individual and the Supreme Spirit, the 
individual spirits being the body and the Supreme Spirit 
the soul. For the individual spirit as the body, and there- 
fore a form, of the Supreme Spirit, is identical with the 
Supreme Spirit, according to another text, Who abiding 
in the soul, is the controller of the soul, who knows tlie 
soul, of whom soul is the body. 

Your statement of the matter, therefore, is too narrow. 
All words are designatory of the Supreme Spirit. They 
are not all synonymous, a variety of media being possible; 
thus as all organised bodies, divine, human, &c., are forms 
of individual spirits, so all things (are the body of Sup- 
reme Spirit), all things arc identical with Supreme Spirit. 
Hence — 

God, Man, Yaksha, Pi^dcha, serpent, Rakshasa, bird, 
tree, creeper, wood, stone, grass, jar, cloth, — these and all 
other words, be they what they may, which are current 
among mankind as cfenotative by means of their base and 
its suffixes, as denoting those tilings, in denoting things- of 
this or that apparent constitution, really denote the in- 
dividual souls which assumed to them such body, and the 
whole cornplexus of things terminating in the Supreme 
Spirit ruling within. That God and all other words what- 
soever ultimately denote the Suproiiie Spirit is stated in 
the Tattvamuktavali and in the Chaturantara — - . 

“ God, and all other word.s, designate the soul, none else 
than That, called the established entity, 

“Of this there is much significant and undoubted 
exemplification in common speech and •in the 
Veda; 

“Existence when dissociated from spirit is unknown; 
‘ in the form of gods, mortals, and the rest 
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<'Wlien pe.rvading the individual spirit, the infinite 
has made a diversity of names and forms in the 
world" 

In these words the author, setting forth that all words, 
God, and the 'rest, designate the body, and showing in the 
words, “No unity in systems," &c., the characteristic of 
body, and showing in the words, “ By words which are sub- 
stitutes for the essence of things," &c., that it is established • 
that nothing is different from the universal Lord, lays down 
in the verses, Significant of the essence, &c., that all words 
ultimately designate the Supreme Spirit. All this may be 
ascertained from that work. The same matter has been 
enforced by ramauuja in the Vedartha-saugraha, when 
analysing the Vedic text about names and forms. 

Moreover, every form of evidence having some deter- 
minate object, there can be no evidence of an undetermined 
(unconditionate) reality. Even in non-discriminative per- 
ception it is a determinate (or conditioned) thing that is 
cognised. Else in discriminative perception there could 
not be shown to be a cognition characterised by an already 
presented form. Again, that text, That art thou, is not 
sublativ^' of the fiiiiversc as rooted in illusion, like a sen- 
tence declaratory that wlmt was illusorily presented, as a 
snake is a piece of rope ; nor does knowledge of the unity 
of the absolute and the soul bring (this illusory univeise) 
to an end ; for we have already demonstrated that there 
is no proof of these positions. 

Nor is there an absurdity (as the Sankaras would saj ), 
on the hypothesis einmeiatory of the reality of thu universe, 
ill affirming that by a cognition of one there is a cognition 
of all things ; for it is easily evinced that the mundane 
egg, consisting of the primary cause {prakriti), intellect, 
self-position, the rudimentary elements, the gross elements, 
the organs (of sense and of action), and the fourteen worlds, 
and the gods, animals, men, immovable things, and so 
forth, that exist within it, constituting a complex of all 
forms, is all an effect, and that from the single cognition 
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of absolute spirit as ite (emanative) cause, when we reco<^- 
nise that all this is absolute spirit (there being a tautology 
between cause and effect), there arises cognition of all 
things, and thus by cognition of one cognition of all. Be- 
sides, if all else than absolute spirit were unreal, then all 
being non-existent, it would follow that by one cognition 
all cognition would be sublatcd. 

It is laid down (by the Eanianujas) that retractation 
into the universe {T>ralaya) is when the universe, the body 
whereof consists of souls and the originant {prakriti), 
returns to its imperceptible state, unsusceptible of division 
by names and forms, existing as absolute spirit the einana- 
tive cause ; and that creation (or emanation) is the gross 
or perceptible condition of absolute spirit, the body whereof 
is soul and not soul divided by diversity of names and 
forms, in the condition of the (emanative) effect of absolute 
spirit. In this way the identity of cause and effect laid 
down in the aphorism (of Vyasa) treating of origination, 
is easily explicable. The statements that the Supreme 
Spirit is void of attriljutes, are intended (it is shown) to 
deny thereof phenomenal qualities which are to be escaped 
from by those that desire emancipation. * The texts which 
deny plurality are explained as allowed to be employed 
for the denial of the real existence of things apart from 
the Supreme Spirit, which is identical with all things, it 
being Supreme Spirit winch subsists under all forms as 
the soul of all, all things sentient and unsentient being 
forms as being the body of absolute Spirit.^ 

What is the principle here involved, pluralism or monism, 
or a universe both one and more than one? Of these 
alternatives monism is admitted in saying that Supreme 
Spirit alone subsists in all forms as all is its body ; both 
unity and plurality are admitted in saying that one only 
Supreme Spirit subsists under a plurality of formi^ diverse 
as soul and not-soul ; and plurality is admitted in saying 


' “Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” — Pope. 
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that the essential natures of soul, not-soul, and the Lord, 
are different, and not to he confounded. 

Of these (soul, not-soul, and the Lord), individual 
spirits, or souls, consisting of uncontracted and unlimited 
pure knowledge, but enveloped in illusion, that is, in 
works from all eternity, undergo contraction and expan- 
sion of knowledge according to the degrees of their merits. 
Soul experiences fruition, and after reaping pleasures and 
pains proportionate to merits and demerits, there ensues 
knowledge of the Lord, or attainment of the sphere of the 
Lord. Of things which are not-soul, and which are objects 
of fruition (or experience of pleasure and pain), uncon- 
sciousness, uncoiiduciveness to the end of man, suscepti- 
bility of modification, and the like, are the properties. 
Of the Supreme Lord the attributes are subsistence, as 
the internal controller (or animator) of both the subjects 
and the objects of fruition ; the boundless glory of illimi- 
table knowledge, dominion, majesty, power, brightness, and 
the like, the countless multitude of auspicious qualities ; 
the generation at will of all things other than himself, 
whether spiritual or non- spiritual; various and infinite 
adornment with unsurpassable excellence, singular, uni- 
form, and divine. , 

Vchkata-natha has given the following distribution of 
things : — 

“Those who know it have declared the principle to 
be twofold, substance and non-substance; 

“ Substance is dichotomised as unsentient and sentient ; 
the former being the uncvolVed {avyakta), and 
^ time. 

“The latter is the 'near’ (pratyak) and the ‘distant’ 
{par 6k ) ; the ‘ near ’ being twofold, as either soul 
or the Lord ; 

“ The* ‘ distant ’ is eternal glory and intelligence ; the 
other principle some have called the unsentient 
primary.” 

Of these— 
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“ Substance undergoes a plurality of conditions ; the 
originant is possessed of goodness and the other 
cords ; 

“ Time has the form of years, &c. ; soul is atomic and 
cognisant; the other spirit is the Lord*; 

“ Eternal bliss has been declared as transcending the 
three cords (or modes of phenomenal existence), 
and also as characterised by goodness ; 

“ The cognisable manifestation of the cognisant is intel- 
ligence; thus are the characteristics of substance 
summarily recounted.” 

Of these (soul, not-suul, and the Lord), individual 
spirits, called souls, are different from the Supreme Spirit 
and eternal. Thus the text : Two birds, companions, 
friends, &c. (Eig-Veda, i. i 64 , 20). Accordingly it is 
stated (in the aphorisms of Kanada, iii. 2, 20), Souls arc 
diverse by reason of diversity of conditions. The eternity 
of souls is often spohen of in revelation — 

“ The soul is neither born, nor dies, nor having been 
shall it again cease to be ; 

Unborn, unchanging, eternal, this ancient of days is 
not killed when the body is killed” (Bhagavad- 
gitii, ii. 20). 

Otherwise (were tlie soul not eternal) there would follow 
a failure of requital and a fruition (of pleasures and pains) 
unmerited. It has accordingly been said (in the aphorisms 
of (lautama, iii. 25) : Because no birth is seen of one who 
is devoid of desire. That tlie soul is atomic is well known 
from revelation — 

“If the hundredth part of a hair be imagined. to be 
divided a hundred times, 

“The soul may be supposed a part of that, and yet it is 
capable of infinity.” 

And again — * 

“ Soul is of the size of the extremity of the spoke of a 
. wheel. Spirit is to be recognised by the intelligence 
as atomic.” 
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The visible, unsentient world, designated by the term 
not-soul, is divided into three, as the object, the instru- 
ment, or the site of fruition. Of this world the efficient 
and substantial cause is the Deity, known under the 
names Purushottama (best of spirits), Vasudeva (a patrony- 
mic of Krishna), and the like. 

“ Vasudeva is the supreme absolute spirit, endowed with 
auspicious attributes, 

“ The substantial cause, the efficient of the worlds, the 
animator of spirits.” 

This same Vasudeva, infinitely compassionate, tender to 
those devoted to him, the Supreme Spirit, with the pur- 
pose of bestowing various rewards apportioned to the 
deserts of his votaries in consequence of pastime, exists 
under five modes, distinguished as “ adoration ” (archd), 
“emanation” (vihhava), “manifestation” (vyilha), “the 
subtile” {suJeshma), and the “internal controller.” (i.) 
“ Adoration ” is images, and so forth. (2.) “ Emanation ” 
is his incarnation, as Kama, and so forth. (3.) His “ mani- 
festation” is fourfold, as Vasudeva, Safikarshana, Pra- 
dyumua, and Aniruddha. (4.) “The subtile” is the 
entire Supreme Spirit, with six attributes, called Vasu- 
deva. Ills attributes are exemption from sin, and the 
rest. That he is exempt from sin is attested in the Vedic 
text: Passionless, deathless, without sorrow, without 
liunger, desiring truth, true in purpose. (5.) The “in- 
ternal controller,” the actuator of all spirits, according to 
the text : Who abiding in the soul, rules the soul within. 
When by worshipping each former embodiment a mass of 
sins iuimical tq the end of the soul (ie., emancipation) 
have been destroyed, the votary becomes entitled to prac- 
tise the worship of each latter embodiment. It has, there- 
fore, been said — 

“Va^deva, in his tenderness to his votaries, gives, as 
desired by each, 

“ According to the merits of his qualified worshippers, 
large recompense. 
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“For that end, in. pastime he makes to himself his five 
embodiments ; 

“ Images and the like are ‘ adoration ; ’ Ids incarnations 
are ' emanations ; ’ 

«As Safikarshafia, Vasudeva, Pradyumn^, Aniruddha, 
his manifestation is to be known to be fourfold ; 
‘ the subtile ’ is the entire six attributes ; 

“ That self-same called Vasudeva is styled the Supreme 

• Spirit ; 

“The internal controller is declared as residing in the 
soul, the actuator of the soul, 

“Described in a multitude of texts of the Upanishads, 
such as ‘ Who abiding in the soul.’ 

“ By the worship of ‘ adoration,’ a man casting off his 
defilement becomes a qualified votary; 

“By the subsequent worship of ‘emanation,’ he be- 
comes qualified for the worship of ‘manifestation;’ 
next, 

“ By the worship thereafter of ‘the subtile,’ he becomes 
able to behold the ‘internal controller.’” 

The worship of the Deity is deseri 1 )ed in the Pancha- 
ratra as consisting of five elements, viz., (i.) the access, (2.) 
the preparation, (3.) oblation, (4.) recitation, (5.) devotion. 
Of these, access is the sweeping, smearing, and so forth, 
of the way to the temple. The preparation is the provision 
of perfumes, flowers, and the like appliances of worship. 
Oblation is worship of the deities. Becitation is tlie 
muttered ejaculation of sacred texts, with attention to 
what they mean, the rehearsal of hymns and lauds of 
Vishnu, the commemoration of his names, and stjidy of 
institutes which set forth the truth. Devotion is medita- 
tion on the Deity. When the vision of the vi.sible world 
has been brought to a close by knowledge accumulated by 
the merit of such worship, the infinitely compjjssionato 
Supreme Spirit, tender to his votaries, bestows upon the 
votary devoted to his lord and absorbed in his lord, his 
own sphere infinite and endless, marked by consciousness 
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of being like, him, from which there is no future return 
(to the sorrows of transmigratory existence). So the 
traditionary text — 

“When they have come to me, the high-souled no 
longer undergo future birth, a receptacle of pain, 
transitory, having attained to the supreme con- 
summation. 

“ Vasudeva, having found his votary, bestows upon him 
his own mansion, blissful, undecayiug, from wheace 
there is no more return.” 

After laying up all this in his heart, leaning upon the 
teaching of the great Upanishad, and finding the gloss on 
the Vedanta aphorisms by the venerated llodhayanacharya 
too prolix, luimanuja composed a commentary on the 
Sarirakaminuinsa (or Vedanta theoso})hy). In this the 
sense of the first aphorism, “Then hence the absolute 
must be desired to be known,” is given as follows : — Tlie 
word then in tin’s aphorism means, after understanding the 
hitherto-current sacred rites. Tims the glossator writes : 
“ After learning ilic sacred rites,” he desires to know the 
absolute. The word hence states the reason, viz., because 
one who has read \\\q Veda and its ap|3endages and under- 
stands its meaning is av(!rse from sacred rites, their 
recompense being peri.shablc. The wish to know the 
absolute springs up in one who longs for permanent 
liberation, as being the means of such liberation. By the 
word absolute is designated the Siijueme Spirit, from whom 
are essentially excluded all imperfections, who is of illimi- 
table excellence, and of innumerable auspicious attributes. 
Since tjien the knowledge of sacred rites and the perform- 
ance of those rites is mediately through engendering dis- 
passionateness, and through putting away the defilement 
of the understanding, an instrument of the knowledge of 
the absdlute; and knowledge of sacred rites and know- 
ledge of the absolute being consequently cause and efiect, 
the former and the latter Mfmansa constitute one sysi^em 
of institutes. On this account the glossator has described 
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this system as one with the sixteenfold system of Jaimini. 
That the frnit of sacred rites is perishable; and that of the 
knowledge of the absolute imperishable, has been laid down 
in virtue of Vedic texts, such as: Scanning the spheres 
gained by rites, let him become passionless; Not wrought 
by the rite performed, accompanied with inference and dis- 
junctive reasoning. Eevelatioii, by censuring each when 
unaccompanied by the other, shows that it is knowledge 
together with works that is efficacious of emancipation, in 
the words : Blind darkness they enter who prefer illusion, 
and a greater darkness still do they enter who delight in 
knowledge only ; knowledge and illusion, he who knows 
these both, he passing beyond death together with illusion, 
tastes immortality by knowledge. Conformably it is said 
in the Pancharatra-rahasya — 

“That ocean of compassion, the Lord, tender to his 
votaries, 

“For his worshipper’s sake takes five embodiments 
upon him. 

“These are styled Adoration, Emanation, Manifestation, 
the Subtile, the Internal Controller, 

“ Eesorting wlieret^o souls attain to successive stages of 
knowledge. , 

“As a man’s sins are worn away by each successive 
w’orship, 

“He becomes qualified for the worship of each next 
embodiment. 

“ Thus day by day, according to religion, revealed and 
traditional, 

“ By the aforesaid worsliip Vasudeva becomes propitious 
to mankind. 

“Hari, when propitiated by devotion in the form of 
meditation, 

“ At once brings to a close that illusion which* is the 
aggregate of works. 

“Then in souls the essential attributes, from which 
transmigration has vanished, 

F 
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“Are manifested, auspicious, omniscience, and the 
rest. 

“ These qualities are common to the emancipated spirits 
and the Lord, 

'‘Universal efficiency alone among them is peculiar to 
the Deity. 

“ Emancipated spirits are ulterior to the infinite absolute, 
which is unsusceptible of aught ulterior ; 

“ They enjoy all beatitudes together with that Spirit.” 

It is therefore stated that those who suffer the three 
kinds of jiaiii must, for the attainment of immortality, 
investigate the absolute spirit known under such appella- 
tions as the Highest Being. According to the maxim : The 
base and the suffix convey the meaning conjointly, and of 
lliese the meaning of the suffix takes the lead, the notion 
of desire is predominant (in the word jipidsitavya), and 
desired knowledge is the predicate (in the aphorism, Then 
lienee the absolute must be desired to be known). Know- 
ledge is cognition designated by such terms as meditation, 
devotion; not the merely superficial knowledge derived 
from verbal communication, such being competent to any 
one who hears a number of words /ind understands the 
force of each, even without, any predication ; in conformity 
with such Yedic texts as : Self indeed it is that is to be 
seen, to be heard, to be thought, to be pondered ; He shoukl 
meditate tliat it is self alone; Having known, let him 
acquire excellent wisdom; He should know that which 
is beyond knowledge. In these texts “ to be heard ” is 
explanatory, hearing being understood (but not enounced) 
in tho text about sacred study (viz., sJiadaiigena vedo \lhyeyo 
jfieyakha, the Veda, with its six appendages, is to be 
studied and known) ; so that a man who has studied the 
Veda must of his owm accord, in acquiring the Veda and 
its appendages, engage in “ hearing,” in order to ascertain 
the sense by examining it and the occasion of its enounce - 
ment. The term “to be thought” (or “to be infecred”) 
is also explanatory, cogitation (or inference) being under- 
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stood as the complementary meaning of hearing, according 
to the aphorism: Before its signification is attained the 
system is significant. Meditation is a reminiscence con- 
sisting of an unbroken succession of reminiscences like a 
stream of oil, it being revealed in the text, in continuity 
of reminiscence there is a solution of all knots,— that 
it is unintermittent reminiscence that is the means of 
emancipation. And this reminiscence is tantamount to 
intuition. 

“ Cut is his heart’s knot, solved are nil his doubts, 

“ And exhausted are all his works, when lie has seen 
the Highest and Lowest,” 

because he becomes one with tliat Supreme. So also in 
the words. Self indeed is to be seen, it is ])redicatcd of tliis 
reminiscence that it is an intuition. Eeminiscence be- 
comes intuitional tlirougli the vivacity of the representa- 
tions. Tlie author of the Vakya has treated of all this in 
detail in the passage beginning Cognition is meditation. 
The characters of this meditation arc laid out in the text: 
This soul is not attainable by exposition, nor by wisdom, 
nor by much learning; Whom Cod chooses by him God 
may be attained. To liim this self unfolds its own 
nature. For it is that which is dearest wliicli is choice- 
worthy, and as the soul finds itself most dear, so the Lord 
is of Himself most dear, .as was declared by the Lord 
Himself — 

‘To them always devoted, who worship me with love, 

“ I give the devotion of understanding whereby they 
come to me.” 

And again — 

“That Supreme Spirit, Arjuna, is attainable by faith 
unwavering.” 

But devotion (or faith) is a kind of cognition which 
admits no other motive than the illimitable beatitude, and 
is free from all other desires; and the attainment of this 
devotion is by discrimination and other means. As is 
said by the author of the Vakya: Attainment thereof 
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results from (liscrimination (viveka), exemption (vimoka)^ 
practice {ahhydsa), observance {h'iyd), excellence (kalydna), 
freedom from despondency (aiiavasdda), satisfaction (anud- 
dharsha), acc.ording to the equivalence (of the definition), 
and the explication (of these terms). Of these means, 
discrimination is purity of nature, resultant from eating 
undefiled food, and the explication (of discrimination) is 
From ])urity of diet, purity of understanding, and by 
purity of understanding the unintermittent reminiscence. 
Exemption is non- attachment to sensuous desires; the 
explication being. Let the quietist meditate. Practice is 
reiteration ; and of this a traditionary explication is quoted 
(from the Bhagavad-gita) by (Kamanuja) the author of 
the commentary : For ever modified by the modes thereof. 
Observance is the performance of rites enjoined in revela- 
tion and tradition according to one’s ability ; the explica- 
tion being (tlie Vedic text), He who has performed rites 
is the best of those that know the supreme. The excel- 
lences are veracity, integrity, clemency, charity (alms- 
giving), and the like; the explication being, It is attained 
by veracity. Freedom from despondency is the contrary 
of dejection ; the explication being, Tips soul is not attained 
by the faint-liearted. Satisfaction is the contentment 
which arises from the contrary of dejection ; the expli(;a- 
tion being, Quiescent, self-subdued. It has thus been 
shown that by the devotion of one in whom the darkness 
has been dispelled by the grace of the Supreme Spirit, 
propitiated by certain rites and observances, which devo- 
tion is meditation transformed into a presentative mani- 
festation of soul, without ulterior motive, as incessantly 
and inimitably desired, the sphere of the Supreme Spirit 
(Vaikuntha) is attained. Thus Yamuna says : Attainable 
by the final and absolute devotion of faith in one internally 
purified by both (works and knowledge) ; that is, in one 
whose internal organ is rectified by the devotion of works 
and knowledge. • 

In anticipation of the inquiry, But what absolute is to 
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be desired to be known? the definition is -given (in the 
second aphorism). From which the genesis, and so forth, 
of this. The genesis, and so forth, the creation (emana- 
tion), sustentation, and retractation (of the universe). 
The purport of the aphorism is that the emanation, sus- 
tentation, and retractation of this universe, inconceivably 
multiform in its structure, and interspersed with souls, 
from Brahma to a tuft of grass, of determinate place, 
time, and fruition, is from this same universal Lord, whose 
essence is contrary to all qualities which should be escaped 
from, of illimitable excellences, such as indefeasible voli- 
tion, and of innumerable auspicious attributes, omniscient, 
and omnipotent. 

In anticipation of the further inquiry, AVliat proof is 
there of an absolute of this nature ? It is stated that the 
system of institutes itself is tlie evidence (in the third 
apliorism): Because it has its source from the system. 
To have its source from the system is to be that whereof 
the cause or evidence is the system. The system, then, is 
the source (or evidence) of the absolute, as being the cause 
of knowing the self, which is the cause of knowing the 
absolute. Nor is th^ suspicion possible that the absolute 
may be reached by some otl^er foim of evidence. For 
perception can have no conversancy about the absolute 
since it is supersensible. Nor can inference, for the 
illation, the ocean, and the rest, must have a maker, be- 
cause it is an effect like a water-pot, is worth about as 
much as a rotten pumpkin. It is evinced that it is such 
t^xts as, Whence also these elements, that provef the 
existence of the absolute thus described. 

Though the absolute (it nicay be objected) be unsuscep- 
tible of any other kind of proof, the system, did it not 
refer to activity and cessation of activity, could not posit 
the absolute aforesaid. To avoid by anticipatibn any 
(pieries on this point, it is .stated (in the fourth aphorism) : 
But.»that is from the construction. This is intended to 
exclude the doubt anticipated. The evidence, then, of the 
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system is the only evidence that can he given of the 
absolute. Why? Because of the construction, that is, 
because the absolute, that is, the highest end for man, is 
construed as the subject (of the first aphorism, viz.. Then 
thence the absolute is to be desired to be known). More- 
over, a sentence which has notliing to do either with acti- 
vity or with cessation of activity is not therefore void of 
purpose, for we observe that sentences merely declaratory 
of the nature of things, such as, A son is born to you, This 
is not a snake, convey a purpose, viz., tlie cessation of joy 
or of fear. Thus there is nothing unaccounted for. We 
have here given only a general indication. The details 
may be learnt from the original (viz., Bamanuja s Bhashya 
on the Yedanta aphorisms) ; we therefore decline a farther 
treatment, apprehensive of prolixity; and thus all is 
clear.^ A. E. G. 

^ For further details respecting tva-muktdvali was printed in the 
JUmdiiuja and his system, see Wil- Pandit for September 1871 ; but the 
son’s Works, vol. 1. pp. 34-46 ; and linc.s quoted in p. 73 are not found 
llanerjea’s Dialogues, ix. The Tat- there. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE SYSTEM OF PURNA-PKAJNA. 


Ananda-tIrtha (Purna-prajna, or Madliva) rejected this 
same Eamanuja system, because, though like his own 
views, it teaches the atomic size of the soul, the servitude 
of the soul, the existence of the Veda without any per- 
sonal autlior, the authenticity of the Veda, the self-evidence 
of the instruments of knowledge, the triad of evidences, 
dependency upon the Bancha-ratra, the reality of plurality 
in the universe, and so forth,— yet, in accepting three 
liypotheses as to reciprocally contradictory divisions, &c., 
it coincides with the tenets of the Jainas. Showing that 
He is soul. That art thou, and a numbel* of other texts of 
the Upanishads beAr a different import under a different 
explanation, he set up a new ’system under the guise of a 
new explication of the Brahma-Mfmansa (or Vedanta). 

Eor in his doctrine ultimate principles are dichotomised 
into independent and dependent; as it is stated in the 
Tattva-viveka : — 

“Independent and dependent, two principles are re- 
ceived ; 

“ The independent is Vishnu the Lord, exempt from 
imperfections, and of inexhaustible excellences.” 

Here it will be urged (by the Advaita-vadins) : Why 
predicate of the absolute these inexhaustible excellences 
in the teeth of the Upanishads, which lay down that the 
absolute principle is void of homogeneity and hetero- 
geneity, and of all plurality in itself? To this be it 
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replied: Not .so, for these texts of the Upanishads, as 
contradictory of many proofs positive of duality, cannot 
afford proof of universal unity; perception, for example, 
in the consciousness, This is different from that, pronounces 
a difference between things, blue and yellow, and so forth. 
The opponent will rejoin : Do you hold that perception is 
cognisant of a perceptional difference, or of a difference 
constituted by the tiling and its opposite? The former 
alternative will not hold : for without a cognition of the 
thim and its opposite, the recognition of the difference, 
which presupposes such a cognition, will be impossible. 
On the latter alternative it must be asked. Is the appre- 
hension of the difference preceded by an apprehension of 
the thing and its contrary, or are all the three (the thing, 
its contrary, and the contrariety) simultaneously appre- 
hended ? It cannot be thus preceded, for the operation 
of the intellect is without delay (or without successive 
steps), and there would also result % logical seesaw (appre- 
hension of the difference presupposing apprehension of 
the thing and its contrary, and apprehension of the thing 
and its contrary presupposing apprehension of the differ- 
ence). Nor can there be a simultaneous apprehension (of 
the thing, its contrary, and the differehce) ; for cognitions 
related as cause and effect 'cannot be simultaneous, and 
the cognition of the thing is the cause of the recognition 
of the difference; the causal relation between the two 
being recognised by a concomitance and non-concomitanco 
(mutual exclusion), the difference not being cognised even 
when the thing is present, without a cognition of its absent 
contrary. The perception of difference, therefore (the 
opponent concludes), is not easily admissible. To this let 
the reply be as follows : — Are these objections proclaimed 
against one who maintains a difference identical with the 
things tiremselves, or against one who maintains a differ- 
ence between things as the subjects of attributes ? In the 
former case, you will be, as the saying yuns, punishing a 
respectable Brahman for the offence of a thief, the objec- 
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tions you adduce. being irrelevant. If it be urged that if 
it is the essence of the thing that is the difference, then 
it will no longer require a contrary counterpart; but if 
difference presuppose a contrary counterpart, it will exist 
everywhere ; this statement must be disallowed, for while 
the essence of a thing is first known as different from 
everything else, the determinate usage (name and notion) 
may be shown to depend upon a contrary counterpart; 
for example, the essence of a thing so far as constituted 
by its dimensions is first cognised, and afterwards it be- 
comes the object of some determinate judgment, as long or 
short in relation to some particular counterpart (or con- 
trasted object). Accordingly, it is said in the Vishnii- 
tattva-nirnaya : “ Difference is not proved to exist by the 
relation of determinant and determinate ; for this relation 
of determinant and determinate (or predicate and subject) 
presupposes difference; and if difference were proved to 
depend upon the thing and its counterpart, and the thing 
and its counterpart to presuppose difference, difference as 
involving a logical circle could not be accounted for; but 
difference is itself a real predicament (or ultimate entity). 
For this reason (viz., because difference is a thing) it is 
that men in quest of a cow ^ do not act (as if they had 
found her) when they see a gayal, and do not recall the 
word cow. Nor let it be objected that (if difference be a 
real entity and as such perceived) on seeing a mixture of 
milk and water, there would be a presentation of differ- 
ence ; for the absence of any manifestation of, and judg- 
ment about, the difference, may be accounted for by the 
force of (the same) obstructives (as hinder the peraeption 
of other things), viz., aggregation of similars and the rest. 
Thus it has been said (in the Saffkhya-karika, v. vii.) — 

“ From too great remoteness, from too great nearness, 
from defect in the organs, from instability of the 
common sensory, 

“From subtilty, from interposition, from being over- 
powered, and from aggregation of similars.” 
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There is no perception respectively of a tree and the 
like on the peak of a mountain, because of its too great 
remoteness ; of collyrium applied to the eyes, and so forth, 
because of too great proximity; of lightning and the like, 
because of a' defect in tlie organs; of a jar or the like 
in broad daylight, by one whose common sensory is be- 
wildered by lust and other passions, because of instability 
of the common sensory ; of an atom and the like, because 
of their subtility; of things behind a wall, and so forth, 
because of interposition ; of the light of a lamp and the 
like, in the day-time, because of its being overpowered; 
of milk and water, because of the aggregation of similars. 

Or let the hypothesis of difference in qualities be 
granted, and no harm is done ; f(U’ given the apprehension 
of a subject of attributes and of its contrary, the presenta- 
tion of difference in their modes is possilde. Nor let it be 
supposed that on the hypothesis of difference in the modes 
of things, as each difference must be different from some 
ulterior difference, there will result an embarrassing pro- 
gression to infinity, there being no occasion for the 
occurrence of the said ulterior difference, inasmuch as we 
do not observe that men think and say that two things are 
different as differenced from the dineremt. Nor can an 
ulterior difference be inferred from the first difference, for 
there being no difference to serve as the example in such 
inference, there cannot but be a non-occurrence of infer- 
ence. And thus it must bo allowed that in raising the 
objection you have begged for a little oil-cake, and have 
had to give us gallons of oil. If there be no difference for 
the example the inference cannot emerge. The bride is 
not married for the destruction of the bridegroom. There 
being, then, no fundamental difficulty, this infinite pro- 
gression presents no trouble. 

Diffefence (duality) is also ascertained by inference 
Thus the Supreme Lord diflers from the individual soul 
as the object of its obedience ; and he who is to be obeyed 
by any person differs from that person, a king, for m- 
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stance, from his attendant. For men, desiring as they do 
the end of man, Let me have pleasure, let me not have 
the slightest pain, if they covet the position of tlieir lord, 
do not become objects of his favour, nay, rather, they be- 
come recipients of all kinds of evil. He wKo asserts his 
own inferiority and the excellence of his superior, he it 
is who is to be commended; and the gratified superior 
grants his eulogist his desire. Therefore it has been 
said : — 

“Kings destroy those wlio assert themselves to be 
kings, 

“And grant to those who proclaim their kingly pre- 
eminence all that they desire.” 

Thus the statement of those (Advaita-vadins) in their 
thirst to be one witli the Supreme Lord, that the supreme 
excellence of Vishnu is like a mirage, is as if they were to 
cut off their tongues in trying to get a fine plantain, since 
it results that through offending this supreme Vishnu they 
must enter into the hell of blind darkness {cindha-iamasa). 
The same thing is laid down by Madhya-mandira in the 
Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya : — 

“0 Daityas, eneipies of the eternal, Vishnu’s anger is 
waxed great; 

“ He hurls the Daityas into the blind darkness, because 
they decide blindly.” 

This service (or obedience of which we liave spoken) is 
trichotomised into (i.) stigmatisation, (2.) imposition of 
names, (3.) worship. 

Of these, (i.) stigmatisation is (the branding upon one- 
self) of the weapons of Narfiyana (or Vislinu) as a m^jmorial 
of him, and as a means of attaining the end which is 
needful (emancipation). Thus the sequel of the Sakalya- 
samhita : — 

“ The man who bears branded in him the discus of 
the immortal Vishnu, which is the might of the 

• gods, 

“ He, shaking off his guilt, goes to the heaven (Vaikun- 
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tha) which ascetics, whose desires are passed away, 
enter into : 

“ The discus Sudar^ana by which, uplifted in his arm, 
the gods entered that heaven ; 

“ Marked wherewith the Manus projected the emana- 
tion of the world, that weapon Brahmans* wear 
(stamped upon them) ; 

“ Stigmatised wherewith tlicy go to the supreme sphere 
of Vishnu ; 

Marked with the stigmas of the wide-striding ( Vishnu), 
let us become beatitied.” 

Again, the Taittiriyaka Upanishad says: “He whose 
body is not branded, is raw, and tastes it not : votaries 
bearing it attain thereto.” ^The particular parts to be 
branded are specified in the Agneya-piirdna : — 

“ On his right hand let the Bniliman wear Sudar^ana, 

“On his left the conch-shell: thus have those who 
know the Veda declared.” 

In another passage is given the invocation to be recited 
on being branded with the discus : — 

“ Sudar^ana, brjghtly blazing, cfrulgent as ten million 
suns, t 

“ Show unto me, blind wjth ignorance, the everlasting 
way of Vishnu. 

“ Thou aforetime sprangest from the sea, brandished in 
the hand of Vishnu, 

“Adored by all the gods; 0 PaAchajanya, to thee be 
adoration.” 

(2.) Imposition of names is the appellation of sons and 
others by sucli names as Ke^ava, as a continual memorial 
of the name of the Supreme Lord. 

(3.) Worship is of ten kinds, viz,, with the voice, (i.) 
veracity, (2.) usefulness, (3.) kindliness, (4.) sacred study ; 
with the^body, (5.) almsgiving, (6.) defence, (7.) protection ; 
with the common sensory, (8.) mercy, (9.) longing, and 
(10.) faith. Worship is the dedication to Narayana of 
each of thesoas it is realised. Thus it has been said: — 
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“ Stigmatisation, imposition of names, woi^hip ; the last 
is of ten kinds.’^ 

Difference (or duality between the Supreme Being and 
the universe) may also be inferred from cognisability and 
other marks. So also difference (or duality) may be 
understood from revelation, from texts setting out duality 
in emancipation and beatitude, such as : “ All rejoice over 
truth attained; truthful, and celebrating the gift of the 
divine Indra, they recount his glory ; ” “ Sarva, among those 
tliat know the truth, 0 Bnilinian, is in the universe, true 
spirit; true is individual spirit; truth is duality, truth 
is duality, in me is illusion, in me illusion, in me 
illusion.” 

Again 

“After attaining this knowledge, becoming like unto 
me, • 

“111 creation they are not born again, in retractation 
they perish not” (Bhagavad-gita, xiv. 2 ). 

According also to such aphorisms as, “ Exce])ting cos- 
mical operation because of occasion, and because of non- 
proximity.” 

Kor should suggestion be made that individual spirit 
is God in virtue of the text, He that knows the absolute 
becomes the absolute; for this text is hyperbolically 
eulogistic, like the text. Worshipping a Brahman devoutly 
a Sudra becomes a Brahman, i.e., becomes exalted. 

If any one urge that according to the text: — 

“If the universe existed it would doubtless come to an 
end,” 

this duality is merely illusory, and in reality a. unity, 
and that duality is learnt to be illusorily imagined ; it may 
be replied : What you say is true, but you do not under- 
stand its meaning ; for the real meaning is. If this world 
had been produced, it would, without doubt, comli to an 
end; therefore this universe is from everlasting, a five- 
fold, dual universe ; and it is not non-existent, because 
it is mere illusion. Illusion is defined to be the will of 
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the Lord, in virtue of the testimony of many such pas- 
sages as : — 

“ The great illusion, ignorance, necessity, the bewilder- 
ment, 

“The origmant, ideation, — thus is thy will called, 0 
Infinite. 

“ The original! t, because it originates greatly ; ideation, 
because it produces ideas ; 

“ The illusion of Hori, who is called a, is termed (a-vuhjd) 
ignorance : 

“ Styled (nidyd) illusion, because it is pre-eminent, for 
the name mdyd is used of the pre-eminent ; 

“ The excellent knowledge of Vishnu is called, though 
one only, by these names; 

“ For Hari is excellent knowledge, and this is character- 
ised by spontaneous beatitude.” 

That in whicli this excellent knowledge produces know- 
ledge and cnbcts sustentalion thereof, that is pure illusion, 
as known and sustained, therefore by the Supreme Loi’d 
duality is not illusorily imagined. For in the Lord illu- 
sory imagination of the universe is not possible, illusory 
imagination arising from non-percc^)tion of dilferences 
(which as an imperfection is inconsistent with the divine 
nature). 

If it be asked how then that (illusory duality) is pre- 
dicated, the answer is that in reality tliere is a non-duality, 
that is in reality, Vishnu being better than all else, has 
no equal and no superior. Accordingly, the grand revela- 
tion : — 

“A difference between soul and the Lord, a difference' 
between the unsentient and the Lord, 

“ A difference among souls, and a difference of the 
unsentient and the soul each from the other. 

“Als(5 the difference of unsentient things from one 
another, the world with its five divisions. 

“ This same is real and from all eternity ; if it had Lad 
a beginning it would have an end : 
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“Whereas it does not come to an end;. and it is not 
illusorily imagined : 

“ Tor if it were imagined it would cease, but it never 
ceases. 

“ That there is no duality is therefore tliB doctrine of 
those that lack knowledge ; 

“ For this the doctrine of those that have knowledge is 
known and sustained by Vishnu.” 

The purpose, then, of all revelations is to set out the 
supreme excellence of Vislinii. With this in view the 
Lord declared : — 

“ Two are these persons in the universe, tlie perishable 
and the imperishable ; 

“ The perishable is all the elements, the imperishable is 
the unmodified. 

“The other, tlui most excellent person, called the 
Supreme Spirit, 

“ Is the undecaying Lord, who pervading sustains the 
three worlds. 

“Since transcending the perishable, I am more excellent 
than the imperishable (soul), 

“ Hence I am celebrated among men and in the Veda 
as the best ot persons (runuiJiolf(ma ) ; 

“He who uninfatuated knows me thus the best of 
persons, he all-knowing worships me in every wise. 

“Thus this most mysterious institute is declared, blame- 
less (Arjuna) : 

“ Knowing tliis a man may be wise, and may have done 
what he has to do, 0 Bluirata” (Bhagavad-git;i, 
XV. 16-20). 

So in the Malia-varaha — 

“ The primary purport of all the Vedas relates to the 
supreme spouse of Sri ; 

“ Its purport regarding the excellence of any otlier deity 
must be subordinate.” 

It is reasonable that the primary purport should regard 
the supreme excellence of Vishnu. For emancipation is 
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the highest e^id of all men, according to the text of the 
Bhallaveya Upanishad i While merit, wealth, and enjoy- 
ment are transitory, emancipation is eternal ; therefore a 
wise man should strive unceasingly to attain thereto. 
And emancipation is not won without the grace of Vishnu, 
according to the text of the Narayana Upanishad : Through 
whose grace is the highest state, through whose essence he 
is liberated from transmigration, while inferior men pro- 
pitiating the divinities are not emancipated ; the supreme 
object of discernment to those who desire to bo liberated 
from this snare of works. According also to the words of 
the Vishnu-purana — 

“If he be propitiated, what may not here be won? 
Enough of all wealth and enjoyments. These are scanty 
enough. On climbing the tree of the supreme essence, 
without doubt a man attains to the fruit of emancipa- 
tion.” 

And it is declared that the grace of Vishnu is won only 
through the knowledge of his excellence, not through the 
knowledge of non-duality. Nor is there in this doctrine 
any confliction with texts declaratory of the identity (of 
personal and impe‘rsonal spirit) such as, That art thou (for 
this pretended identity) is mere babb'ling from ignorance 
of the real purport. 

“The word That, when undetermined, designates the 
eternally unknown, 

“ The word Thou designates a kiiowable entity ; how can 
these be one ? ” 

And this text (That art thou) indicates similarity (not 
identity) like the text, The sun is the sacrificial post. 
Thus the grand revelation : — 

“The ultimate unity of the individual soul is either 
similarity of cognition, 

“ Or entrance into the same place, or in relation to the 
place of the individual ; 

“ Not essential unity for even when it is emancipated 
it is different, 
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“The difference, being independence and . completeness 
(in the Supreme Spirit), and smallness and depend- 
ence (in the individual spirit).” 

Or to propose another explanation of the text, Atmd 
tat tvam asi, That art thou, it may be divided, dtmd 
atat tvam asi. He alone is soul as possessiug indepen- 
dence and other attributes, and thou art not-that (atat) 
as wanting those attributes; and thus the doctrine of 
unity is utterly expelled. Thus it lias been said : — 

“ Or the division may be Atat tvam, and thus unity will 
be well got rid of.” 

According, tlierefore, to the Tatlva-vada-rahasya, the 
words in the nine examples (in the Chhdndogya Upani- 
shad), He like a bird tied with a string, &c., teach unity 
with the view of giving an example of non-duality. 
Accordingly the Mahopanishad : — 

“Like a bird and the string; like the juices of various 
trees ; 

“ Like rivers and the sea ; like fresh and salt water ; 

“Like a robber and the robbed; like a man and his 
energy; 

“ So arc soul and the Lord diverse, for over different. 

“Nevertheless from siibtilty (or imperceptibility) of 
form, the supreme Hari 

“ Is not seen by the dim-sighted to be other than the 
individual spirit, though he is its actuator; 

“On knowing their diversity a man is emancipated: 
otherwise he is bound.” 

And again — 

“ Lralima, Siva, and the greatest of the gods decay with 
the decay of their bodies ; 

“Greater than these is Hari, undccaying, because his 
body is for the sustentatioii of Lakshmf. 

“ Jly reason of all liis attributes, independency, power, 
knowledge, pleasure, and the rest, 

“.All they, all the deities, are in unlimited obedience to 
him.” 


G 
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And again : 

“Knowing Vishnu, full of all excellences, the soul, 
exempted from transmigration, 

“ Eejoices in his presence for ever, enjoying painless 
bliss. * 

“Vishnu is the refuge of liberated souls, and their 
supreme ruler. 

“ Obedient to him are they for ever ; he is the Lord.” 

That by knowledge of one tldng there is knowledge of 
all things may be evinced from its supremacy and causality, 
not from the falsity of all things. For knowledge of the 
false cannot be brought about by knowledge of real exist- 
ence. As we see the current assurance and expression 
that by knowing or not knowing its chief men a tillage 
is known or not known ; and as when the father the cause 
is known, a man knows the son; (so by knowing the 
supreme and the cause, the inferior and the effect is known). 
Otherwise (on the doctrine of the Advaita-vadins that the 
world is false and illusory) the words one and lump in the 
text, By one lump of clay, fair sir, all that is made of clay 
is recognised, would be used to no purpose, for the text 
must be completed by supplying the words. By reason of 
clay recognised. For the text, Utterance with the voice, 
modification, name, clay (or other determinate object), — 
these alone are real, cannot be assumed to impart the 
falsity of things made; the reality of these being admitted, 
for what is meant is, that of which utterance with tlie 
voice is a modilicatiou, is unmodified, eternal ; and a name 
such as clay, such speech is true. Otherwise it would 
result, that the words name and alone would be otiose. 
There is no proof anywhere, then, that the world is unreal. 
Besides (we would ask) is the statement that the world is 
false itself true or false. If the statement is true, there 
is a vio^hition of a real non-duality. If the statement is 
untrue, it follows that the world is true. 

Perhaps it may be objected that this dilemma is a Jtind 
of fallacious reasoning, like the dilemma : Is trausitoriness 
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permanent or transitory ? There is a difficulty in either 
<jase. As it is said by the author of the Nyaya-nirvana: 
The proof of the permanence of the transitory, as being 
both permanent and transitory, is a paralogism. And in 
the Tarkika-raksha — 

“ When a mode cannot be evinced to be either such and 
such, or not such and such, 

“ The denial of a subject characterised by such a mode 
is called Nitya-sania. 

With the implied mention of tliis same technical ex- 
pression it is stated in tlie Trabodha-siddhi : Equality of 
characteristic modes results from significaucy. If it be 
said, Tliis then is a valid rejoinder, we reply. This is a 
mere scaring of the iininstructcd, for the source of fallacy 
has not been pointed out. This is twofold, general and 
particular : of tlicse, the former is self-destructive, and tlie 
latter is of three kinds, defect of a re([uisite element, 
excess of an element not requisite, and residence in that 
wliich is not the subjicible subject. Of tliese (two forms 
of the fallacy), the general form is not suspected, no sclf- 
pervasiou being observed in the dilemma in question (\dz , 
Is the statement tl^at the world is unreal itself true or 
false? 6cc.) So likewise tlie yarticularj for if a water-jar 
be said to be non-existent, the affirmation of its non- 
existence is equally applicable to the water-jar as that of 
its existence. 

If you rejdy: We accept the unreality (or falsity) of 
tlie world, not its non-existence; this reply is about as 
wise as the procedure of the carter who will lose his head 
rather than pay a liundred pieces of money, but will at 
once give five score; for falsity and non-existence are 
synonymous. We dismiss further prolixity. 

The meaning of the first aphorism, viz.. Then hence the 
absolute is to be desired to be known, is as follow^: — The 
word then is allowed to purport auspiciousness, and to 
designate subsequency to the qualification (of the aspirant). 
The word heiice indicates a reason. 
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Accordingly it is stated in the Garuda-purdna : — 

“ All the aphorisms begin with the words' Then and 
Hence regularly ; what then is the reason of this 'I 
“ And what is the sense of those words, 0 sage ? Why 
are those the most excellent ? 

“ Tell me this, Brahma, that I may know it truly.” 

Thus addressed by Ndrada, the most excellent Brahma 
replied : — 

“ The word Then is used of subsequency and of com- 
petency, and in an auspicious sense, 

“And the word Thence is employed to indicate the 
reason.” 

It is laid down that we must institute inquiries about 
the absolute, because emancipation is not attained with- 
out the grace of Nara\ ana, and his grace is not attained 
without knowledge. The absolute, about which the in- 
quiry is to be instituted, is described in tliQ words (of the 
second aphorism) : From which the genesis, and so forth, 
of this. The meaning of the sentence is that the absolute 
is that from which result emanation, sustentation, and 
retractation ; according to the words of the Skanda- 
purana — 

“He is Hari the sole nijer, the spirit from whom arc 
emanation, sustentation, retractation, necessity, 
knowledge, involution (in illusion), and bondage 
and liberation ; 

and according to such Yedic texts, From which are these. 
The evidence adducible for this is described (in the third 
aphorism): Because it has its source from the system. 
That the absolute should be reached by way of inference 
is rejected by such texts as. He that knows not the Veda 
cogitates not that mighty one; Him described in the 
Upanishads. Inference, moreover, is not by itself autho- 
ritativei as is said in the Kaurma-purana — 

“ Inference, unaccompanied by revelation, in no case 
“Can definitely prove a matter, nor can any othei>forni 
of evidence ; 
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“Whatsoever -other form of evidence, companioned by 
revelation and tradition, 

“ Acquires the rank of probation, about this there can 
be no hesitation.” 

What a J^astra (or system of sacred institutes) is, has 
been stated in the Skanda-puriina : — 

“The Ptig-veda, the Yajur-voda, the Sama-vcda, the* 
Atharva-veda, the Mahabharata, the Paficha-ratra, and 
the original Ramayana, are called Sastras. 

“That also which is conformable to these is called 
Siistra. 

“Any aggregate of composition other than this is a 
heterodoxy.” 

According, then, to the rule that the sense of tlie sacred 
institutes is not to bo taken from other sources than these, 
the Monist view, viz., that the purport of the texts of tlie 
Veda relates not to the duality learnt from those but to 
non-duality, is rejected: for as there is no proof of a God 
from inference, so there is no proof of the duality between 
God and other things from inference. Therefore there 
can be in those texts no mere explanation of such duality, 
and the texts mustj)e understood to indicate the duality. 
Hence it is that it has said 

“ I ever laud Nilrayana, the one being to be known from 
genuine revelation, who transcends the perishable 
and the imperishable, without imperfections, and 
of inexliaustible excellences.” 

It has thus been evinced tliat the sacred institutes arc 
tlie evidence of (the existence of) this (ultimate reality, 
Brahman). (The fourth aphorism is) : But that is from 
the construction. In regard to this, the commencement 
and other elements are stated to be the marks of the con- 
struction, in the Brihat-samhita : — 

“ Cojnmencement, conclusion, reiteration, novelty, profit, 
eulogy, and demonstration, are the marks by which 
• the purport is ascertained.” 

It is thus stated that in accordance with the purport of 
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the Upanishads the absolute is to be apprehended only 
from the sacred institutes. We have here given merely 
a general indication. Wliat remains may be sought from 
the Anandatlrtha-bhashya-vyakhyana (or exposition of 
the Commentary of Ananda-tfrtha). We desist for fear 
of giving an undue prolixity to our treatise. This mystery 
'was promulgated by Purna-prajna Madhya-mandira, who^ 
esteemed hiinsclf the third incarnation of Vayu ; — 

“The first was Hanumat, the second lUnma, 

“ The third Piirna-prajna, the worker of the work of the 
Lord.” 

After expressing the same idea in various passages, he 
has written the following stanza at tho conclusion of his 
work : — 

“ That wliereof the tliree divine forms are declared in 
the text of the Veda, suiliciently 

“Has that been set forth ; this is the whole majesty in 
the splendour of the Veda; 

“The first incarnation of the Wind-god was he that 
bowed to the words of Pulma (Hanumat) ; the 
second was Jlhfma ; 

“By this Madliva, who is the third, .this book has been 
composed in regard Iq. Kei^ava.” 

The import of this stanza may he learnt by considering 
various Vedic texts. 

The purport of this is that Vishnu is the principle 
above all others in every system of sacred institutes. 
Thus all is clear.^ A. E. Gr. 

1 For a further account of Axianda- tary on the Brahina-sutras has beeiv 
tirtha or HVlaclhva see Wikon, Works, printed in Calcutta, 
vol. i. pp. 138-150. His Coinuion- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE pA^UPATA system OF NAKUL/^A. 

Certain Mahc^varas disapprove of this doctrine of the 
Vaishnavas known by its technicalities of the servitude of 
souls find tlie like, inasmuch as bringing with it the pains 
of dependence upon another, it cannot be a means of 
cessation of pain and other desired ends. They recognise 
as stringent such arguments as. Those depending on another 
and longing for independence do not become emancipated, 
because they still depend upon another, being destitute of 
independence like ourselves and others; and, Liberated 
spirits possess the attributes of the Supreme Deity, because 
at the same time, that they are spirits they are free from 
the germ of every pain as the Supreme Deity is. Recog- 
nising these arguments, tliese Mi'ihe^varas adopt tlie Pa^su- 
pata system, which is conversant about the exposition of 
live categories, as the means to the highest end of man. 
In this system the first aphorism is : How then we sliall 
expound the Pij^supata union and rites of Pa^upati. The 
meaning is as follows : — The word now refers to soine^ 
tiling antecedent, and this something antecedent is the 
disciple’s interrogation of. the spiritual teacher. The 
nature of a spiritual teacher is explicated in the Gana- 
karika : — 

“ But there are eight pentads to be known, and a group, 
one with three factors ; 

“He that knows this ninefold aggregate is a self-puri- 
fier, a spiritual guide. 
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“The acquisitions, the impurities, the expedients, the 
localities, the perseverance, the purifications, 

“The initiations, and the powers, are the eight pentads; 
and there are three functions.” 

The employment in the above line of the neuter numeral 
tliree (trini), instead of the feminine three (tisrak), is a 
Yedic construction. 

{a.) Acquisition is the fruit of an expedient while realis- 
ing, and is divided into five members, viz., knowledge, 
penance, permanence of the body, constancy, and purity. 
Thus Ilaradattacharya says: Knowledge, penance, per- 
manence, constancy, and purity as the fiftli. 

(h.) Impurity is an evil condition pertaining to the soul. 
This is of five kinds, false conception and the rest. Thus 
Haradatta also says : — 

“ False conception, demerit, attachment, interestedness, 
and falling, 

“These five, tlie root of bondage, are in this system 
especially to be shunned.” 

(c.) An expedient is a means of purifying the aspirant 
to liberation. 

These expedients are of five kinds, use of habitation, and 
the rest. Thus he also says 

“ Use of habitation, pious muttering, meditation, con- 
stant recollection of Kudra, 

“ And apprehension, are determined to be the five ex- 
pedients of acquirements.” 

(d.) Locality is that by which, after studying the cate- 
gories, the aspirant attains increase of knowledge and 
austerity, viz., spiritual teachers and the rest. Thus he 
says ; — 

“ The spiritual teachers, a cavern, a special place, the 
burning-ground, and Kudra only.” 

(e.) Perseverance is the endurance in one or other of 
these pentads until the attainment of the desired end, and 
is distributed into the difierenced and the rest. Thus jt is 
said 
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“The differenced, the urdifferenced, muttering, accep- 
tance, and devotion as the fifth.” 

(/.) Purification is the putting away, once for all, of 
false conception and the other four impurities. It is dis- 
tributed into five species according to the five things to be 
put away. Thus it is said — 

“The loss of ignorance, of demerit, of attachment, of 
interestedness, 

“ And of falling, is declared to be the fivefold purifica- 
tion of the state of bondage.” 

(g.) The five initiations are thus enumerated : — 

“ The material, the proper time, the rite, the image, and 
^the spiritual guide as the fifth.” 

(h.) The five powers are as follow : — 

“ Devotion to the spiritual guide, clearness of intellect, 
conquest of pleasure and pain, 

“Merit and carefulness, are declared the five heads of 
power.” 

The three functions are the modes of earning daily food 
consistent with propriety, for the diminution of the five 
impurities, viz,, mendicancy, living upo^ alms, and living 
upon what chance .supplic.s. All the rest is to be found 
in the standard words of tliis ^ect. 

In the first aphorism above recited, the word now 
serves to introduce the exposition of the termination of 
pain (or emancipation), that being the object of the 
interrogation about the putting away of pain personal, 
physical, and hyperphysical. Jly the word pa4u we are 
to understand the effect (or created world), the word desig- 
nating that which is dependent on something ulterior. 
By the word paii we are to understand the cause (or 
princijnum), the word designating the Lord, who is the 
cause of the universe, the pati, or ruler. The meaning of 
the words sacrifices and rites every one knows. * 

In this system the cessation of pain is of two kinds, 
impersonal and personal. Of these, the impersonal con- 
sists in the absolute extirpation of all pains ; the personal 
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in supremacy corisistiiiL,^ of the visual and active powers. 
Of these two powers the visual, while only one power, is, 
according to its diversity of objects, indirectly describable 
as of five kinds, vision, audition, cogitation, discrimination, 
and omniscience. Of tliese five, vision is cognition of 
every kind of visual, tactual, and other sensible objects, 
though iniperceptible, intercepted, or remote. Audition 
is cognition of principle^, conversant about all articulate 
sounds. Oogitation is cognition of principles, conversant 
about all kinds of tliouglits. iJiscrimiiiation is cognition of 
principles conversant about the whole system of institutes, 
according to tlie te\t and according to its significance. 
Omniscience is cognition of principles ever arising and 
pervaded by truth, ndative to all matters declared or not 
declared, summary or in detail, classified and specialised. 
Such is tins intellectual power. 

The active powei, tliougli one only, is indirectly describ- 
able as of three kinds, the possession of tlie swiftness of 
tliought, the power of assuming forms at will, and the 
faculty of expatiation. Of these, the possession of the 
swiftness of thought is ability to act with unsurpassable 
celerity. The ])ower of assuming forms at will is the 
faculty of em[tloying at ])leasure, and irrespective of 
the efficacy of works, the organs similar and dissimilar 
of an infinity of organisms. The faculty of expatiation 
is the possession of transcendent supremacy even when 
such organs are not employed. Such is this active 
power. 

All that is effected or eduetd, depending on something 
ulteriar, it is threefold, seiitiency, the insentient, and the 
sentient. Of these, srntiency is the attribute of the seu- 
lieiits. It is of two degrees according to its nature as 
cognitive or incogiiitive. Cognitive seiitiency is dichoto- 
mised Us proceeding discriminately and as proceeding 
indiscriminately. The discriminate procedure, manifest- 
able by the instruments of knowledge, is called the cogita- 
tive. For by tlie cogitant organ every sentient being is 
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cognisant of objects in general, discriminated or not dis- 
criminated, when irradiated by the light which is identical 
with the external things. The incognitive sentiency, again, 
is either characterised or not characterised b^ the objects 
of the sentient soul. 

The insentient, which while unconscious is dependent 
on the conscious, is of two kinds, as styled the effect and 
as styled the cause. The insentient, styled the effect, is 
of ten kinds, viz., the earth and the other four elements, 
and their qualities, colour, and the rest. The insentient, 
called the causal insentient, is of thirteen kinds, viz., the 
live organs of cognition, the live organs of action, and the 
three internal organs, intellect, the cgoising principle, and 
the cogitant principle, wliicli liave for their respective 
functions ascertainment, tlie illusive identification of self 
with ]tot-sclf, and determination. 

The sentient spirit, that to whiclt transmigratory con- 
ditions pertain, is also of two kinds, tlic appetent and non- 
appetent. The appetent is the spirit associated with an 
organism and organs ; the non-appetent is tlie spirit apart 
from organism and organs. The details of all this are 
to be found in the j.’anchartha-bhasliyadlpika and other 
works. The cause is that wljicli retracts into itself and 
evolves the whole creation. Tliis though one is said to 
be divided according to a difference of attributes and 
actions (into Mahesvara, Vishnu, &c.) The Lord is the 
possessor of infinite, visual, and active power. He is 
absolutidy first as connected eternally with this lordship 
or supremacy, as possessing a supremacy not adventitious 
or contingent. This is expounded by the author of the 
Adarsa, and other institutional authorities. 

Union is a conjunction of the soul with God through 
the intellect, and is of two degrees, that characterised by 
action, and that characterised by cessation of actidn. Of 
these, union characterised by action consists of pious 
muttering, meditation, and so forth; union characterised 
by cessation of action is called consciousness, &c. 
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Piite or ritual is activity efficacious of merit as its end. 
It is of two orders, the principal and the subsidiary. Of 
these, the principal is the direct means of merit, religions 
exercise. Eeligious exercise is of two kinds, acts of piety 
and postures. The acts of piety are bathing with sand, 
lying upon sand, oblations, mutterings, and devotional 
perambulation. Thus the revered Nakulf^a says 

“He should bathe tlirice a day, lie .should lie upon the 
dust. Oblation is an observance divided into six 
members.” 

Thus the author of the aphorisms says : — 

“He should worship with the six kinds of oblations, 
viz., laughter, song, dance, muttering him, adora- 
tion, and pious ejaculation.” 

Laughter is a loud laugh. Aha, Aha, by dilatation of the 
throat and lips. Song is a celebration of the qualities, 
glories, &c., of Mahesvara, according to the conventions of 
the Gandharva-sastra, or art of music. The dance also is 
to be employed accorrling to the ars saltatoria, accompanied 
with gesticulations with hands and feet, and with motions 
of the limbs, and with outward indications of internal 
sentiment. The ejaculation hum i.s a sacred utterance, 
like the bellowing of a bijll, accomplished by a contact 
of the tongue with the palate, an imitation of the sound 
hudung, ascribed to a bull, like the exclamation Vasliat. 
Where the uninitiated are, all this should be gone through 
in secret. Other details are too familiar to require ex- 
position. 

The postures are snoring, trembling, limping, wooing, 
acting' absurdly, talldng nonsensically. Snoring is showing 
all the signs of being asleep while really awake. Trem- 
bling is a convulsive movement of the joints as if under an 
attack of rheumatism. Limping is walking as if the legs 
were disabled. Wooing is simulating the gestures of an 
inmmorato on seeing a young and pretty woman. Act- 
ing absurdly is doing acts which every one dislikes, as if 
bereft of all sense of what should and what should not 
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be done. Talking nonsensically is the utterance of words 
which contradict each other, or which have no meaning, 
and the like. 

The subsidiary religious exercise is purificatory sub- 
sequent ablution for putting an end to thtj sense of unfit- 
ness from begging, living on broken food, &c. Tims it is 
said by the author of the aphorisms : Hearing the marks 
of purity by after-bathing. 

(It has been stated above that omniscience, a form of 
the cognitive power, is cognition of principles ever arising 
and pervaded by truth, relative to all matters declared or 
not declared, summary, or in detail). The summary is the 
enouncement of the subjects of attributes generally. This 
is accomplished in the first aphorism: (Xow' then we 
shall expound the Pasupata union and rites of Pasupati). 
Detail is the fivefold (niouncement of the five categories 
according to the instruments of true knowledge. This is 
to be founrl in the Pasikara-bhashya. Distribution is the 
distinct enouncement of these categories, as far as possible 
according to definitions. It is an enumeration of these 
according to their prevailing characters, diflerent from 
that of other recognised systems. For example, the cessa- 
tion of ])ain (or omanci])ation) is in other systems (a^ in 
the 8ankhya) the mere termination of miseries, but in this 
system it is the attainment of supremacy or of the divine 
perfections. In other systems the create is that which 
lias ])econie, and that which shall become, but in this 
system it is eternal, tlie spirits, and so forth, the sentient 
and insentient. In othei* systems the iwindpium is deter- 
inijied in its evolution or creative activity by the efficacy 
of works, whereas in this system tlic princi'pium is the 
lA)rd not thus determined. In other institutes union re- 
sults in isolation, &c., while in these institutes it results 
i]i cessation of pains by attainment of tlie divine ferfee- 
tions. In other systems paradise and similar spheres 
involve a return to metempsychosis, hut in this system 
they result in nearness to the Supreme Being, either 
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followed or not followed by such return to transmigratoiy 
experiences. 

Great, indeed, an opponent may say, is this aggregate 
of illusions, since if God’s causality be irrespective of the 
efficacy of works, then merits will be fruitless, and all 
created things will be simultaneously evolved (there being 
, no reason why this should be created at one time, and that 
at another), and thus there will emerge two difficulties. 
Think not so, replies the Pa^upata, for your supposition is 
baseless. If the Lord, irrespective of the efficacy of works, 
be tlie cause of all, iind thus the. efficacy of works be with- 
out results, what follows ? If you rejoin that an absence 
of motives will follow, in whom, we ask, will this absence 
of motives follow ? If the elficacy of works be without 
result, will causality belong to the doer of the works as to 
the Lord ? It cannot belong to the doer of the works, for 
it is allowed that the efficacy of works is fruitful only 
when fiirtliered by the will of the creator, and the efficacy 
so furthered ]iiay sometimes be fruitless, as in the case of 
the works of Yayati, and others. From this it will by 
no means follow that no one will engage in works, for they 
will engage in tliem as the luisbandman engages in hus- 
bandry, though the crop be uncertain. Again, sentient 
creatures engage in works'" because they depend on the 
will of the creator. Nor does tlie causality pertain to the 
Lord alone, for as all his desires are already satisfied, he 
cannot be actuated by motives to be realised by works. 
As for your stiitenient, continues the Ikl^upata, that all 
things will be simultaneously evolved, this is unreason- 
able, inasmuch as we hold that causal efficiency resides in 
the unobstructed active power which conforms itself to 
the will of the Lord, whose power is inconceivable. It has 
accordingly l)een said by those versed in sacred tradition: — 

“ Since he, acting according to his will, is not actuated 
by the efficacy of works, 

“ For this reason is he in this system the cause o£ all 
causes.” 
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Some one may urge : lu another system emancipation 
is attained through a knowledge of God, where does the 
difference lie ? Say not so, replies the lYisupata, for you 
will be caught in a trilemma. Is the mere knowledge of 
God the cause of emancipation, or the presentation, or the 
accurate characterisation, of God ? Not the mere know- 
ledge, for then it would follow that the study of any. 
system would be superfluous, inasmuch as without any 
institutional system Qne might, like the uninstructed, 
attain emancipation by the bare cognition that Mahadeva 
is the lord of the gods. Nor is presentation or intuition 
of the deity the cause of emancipation, for no intuition of 
the deity is competent to sentient creatures burdened with 
an accumulation of various impurities, and able to sec only 
with the eyes of the flesh. On the third alternative, viz., 
that the cause of emancipation is an accurate characterisa- 
tion of the deity, you will be obliged to consent to our 
doctrine, inasmuch as such accurate characterisation can- 
not be realised apart from the system of the Ta^upatas. 
Therefore it is that our great teacher has said : — 

“If by mere knowledge, it is not according to any 
system, but intuition is unattainable; 

“There is no accurate charactei'i>ation of principles 
otherwise than by the five categories.” 

Therefore those excellent persons who aspire to the 
highest end of man must adopt the system of the Pa^u- 
patas, which undertakes the expo.sition of the five cate- 
gories. A. E. G. 
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CHAPTER Yli. 

THE ^AIVA-DAR^ANA. 

[The seventh system in Madhavas Sarva-dar^ana-saft- 
graha is the Saiva-dar^ana. This sect is very prevalent 
in the Soutli of India, especially in the Tamil country ; it 
is said to have arisen there about the eleventh century a,d. 
Several valuable contributions have been lately made to 
our knowledge of its tenets in the publications of tlie Rev. 
IT. R, Hoisington and the Rev. T. Foulkes. The former 
especially, by Ins excellent articles in the American 
Oriental Society’s Journal, has performed a great service 
to the students of Hindu philosophy. He has there 
translated thtJ Tattuva-Kattalei, or law of the Tattwas, the 
Siva-Gnanapotliam, or instruction in the knowledge of 
God, and the Siva-Pirakiisam, or light of Siva, and the 
three works shed immense light on the outline as given 
by Madhava. One great use of the latter is to enable us 
to recognise tlie original Sanskrit names in their Tamil 
disguise, no easy matter occasionally, as and for anugraha 
and tidchei for dikslid may testify. 

Tlig Saivas have considerable resemblance to the Theistic 
Sankhya ; they hold tliat God, souls, and matter are from 
eternity distinct entities, and the object of philosophy is to 
disunite the soul from matter and gradually to unite it to 
God.. *Siva is the chief deity of the system, and the relation 
between the three is quaintly expressed by the allegory 
of a beast, its fetters, and its owner. Pai^upati is a well- 
known name of Siva, as the master or creator of all things. 
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There seem to be three different sets of so-called Saiva 
siitras. One is in five books, called by Colebrooke the 
Pa^upati-sastra, which is probably the work quoted by 
Madhava in his account of the Nakuli^a Pa^upatas; 
another is in three books, with a commentary by Kshe- 
niaraja, with its first siitra, cliaitanyam dtmd. The third 
was commented on by Abhinava-gupta, and opens with 
the ^loka given in the Sarva-Dari^ana-Sangraha, p. 91, lines 
1-4. The MS. which I consulted in Calcutta read the 
first words — 

Katha'flchid dsddya Malichamsya ddsyam. 

None of these works, however, appear to be the autho- 
rity of the present sect. They seem chiefly to have relied 
on the twenty-ciglit Agamas and some of the Puranas. 
A list of the Agariias is given in Mr. Foiilkes’ “ Catechism 
of the Saiva Eeligion;” and of these the Kirana and Karana 
arc quoted in the following treatise.] 

THE SAIVA-DAESANA. 

> 

Certain, however, of the Mahe.^vara sect receiving the 
system of truth authoritatively laid down in the J^aiva 
AganuV reject the foregoing opinion tliat the Supreme 
Being is a cause as independent of our actions, &c.,” on the 
ground of its being liable to tlui imputation of partiality 
and cruelty. They, on the contrary, hold the opinion 
tliat “the Supreme Being is a cause in dependence on our 
actions, &c.;” and they maintain that there are three cate- 
gories distinguished as the Lord, the soul, and thoivvorld 
(or literally “the master,” “the cattle,” and “the fetter”). 
As has been said by those well versed in the Tantra 
doctrines — 

“ The Guru of the world, having first condensed ^n one 

^ Colebrooke speaks of the Paki- to be twenty-ciglit (see their niiines 
pati-s(istra ( Mahehara-siddhdnta or in the Rev. T. f'oulkes’ “ Catechism 
Sivdgama), as the text-b(X)k of the of the Saiva Religion ”). 

PAsupata sect. The Agamas arc sai<l 

H 
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siitra the great tantra, possessed of three categories 
and four feet, has again declared the same at full 
length.” 

The meaning of this is as follows ; — Its three categories 
arc the three before mentioned ; its four feet are learning, 
ceremonial action, meditation, and morality, hence it is 
called the great Tantra, possessed of three categories and 
four feet. Now the “souls ” are not independent, and the 
“fetters” are unintelligent, hence the Lord, as being 
different from these, is lirst declared; next follows the 
account of the souls as they agree with him in possessing 
intelligence ; lastly follow the “ fetters ” or matter, such 
is tlie order of the arrangemenU Since tlie ceremony of 
initiation is the means to the highest human end, and this 
cannot be accomplished without knowledge which estab- 
lishes the undoubted greatness of the hymns, the Lords of 
the hymns, &c., and is a means for the ascertainment of 
the real nature of the “cattle,” the “fetter,” and the 
“ master,” we place as lirst the “ foot” of knotolcdge (jndna) 
which makes known all this unto us.^ Next follows the 
“foot” of ceremonial action {hriyd) which declares the 
various rules of initiation with the divers com])onent parts 
thereof. Without meditation the end cannot be attained, 
hence the foot ” of meditation {yoga) follows next, which 
declares the various kinds of yoga witli their several parts. 
And as meditation is wortldess without practice, ie., tlie 
fullilling what is enjoined and the abstaining from what is 

' “ There must be three eternal These four feet ;ire the four 
entities. Deity, soul, matter;” “as stagesof religious life (see J. A. (). S. 
the water is co-eternal with the sea iv. pp. 135, 180), called in Tamil 
and the salt with the water, so soul sarithei, kh'ikei, yokam, imil gmitmm. 
is co-cternal with the Deity, and The first is the stage of practical 
pd.sVi is eternally co-existent with piety and performance of the i)re- 
soul ” (J. A. 0 . S. iv. pp. 67, S5). scriljed diities and rites ; the second 
In p. 58 we find the adimta of the is that of the “confirmatory sacra- 
Veddiita- attacked. In p. 62 it is ment” and the five pmifications in- 
said that the soul is eternally en- volved in tme 'piija , the third is 
tangled in matter, and God carries that of the eight observances of the 
on his five operations (see infra) to yogin ; the fourth is that of l^now- 
disentangle it, bringing out all that ledge which prepares the soul for 
is recpiired for previous desert. intimate union with God. 
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forbidden, lastly, follows the fourth “ foot ” of practical 
duty (charyd), which includes all this. 

Now &va is held to be the Lord (or master). Altliough 
participation in the divine nature of Siva belongs to 
liberated souls and to such beings as Vidye^vara, &c., yet 
these are not independent, since they depend on the 
Supreme Being; and the nature of an effect is recognised 
to belong to the worlds, &c., which resemble him, from the 
very fact of the orderly arrangement of their parts. And 
from their thus being effects we infer that they must have 
been caused by an intelligent being. By the strength of 
tills inference is the universal acknowledgment of a 
Supreme Being confirmed. 

'‘But may we not object that it is not proved that the 
body is thus an effect ? for certainly none has ever, at any 
time or place, seen a body being made by any one.’’ We 
grant it : yet it is not proper to deny that a body has some 
maker on the ground that its being made has not been 
seen by any one, since this can be established from infer- 
ence [if not from actual perception]. Bodies, &c., must 
be effects, because they possess an orderly arrangeiiKuit of 
parts, or because the^ are destructible, as jars, &c. ; and 
from their being effects it is easy to infer that they must 
have been caused by an intelligent being. Thus the sub- 
ject in the argument [sc. bodies, ^^’c.] must have had a 
maker, from the fact that it is an eltect, like jars, &c. ; that 
which has the aforementioned middle term [sddhana) must 
have the aforementioned major {sddhja) ; and that which 
has not the former will not have the latter, as the soul. 
The argument which establishes the authority of 
the original inference to prove a Supreme Being has been 
given elsewhere, so wc refrain from giving it at length 
here. In fact, tliat God is the universal agent, but not 
irrespective of the actions done by living beings, is proved 
by the current verse ^ — 

^ Cf. Colebrooke, Essays (2d ed.), vol. i. p. 315. 

" Nydijcna may here mean “ar^niment.” 
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“ This ignorant jinitman, incapable of its own true 
pleasures or pains, if it were only under God’s direc- 
tion [and its own merits not taken into account], 
would always go to heaven or always to hell.” ^ 

Nor can you object that this opinion violates God’s 
independence, since it does not really violate an agent’s 
independence to allow that lie does not act irrespectively 
of meiins; just as we say that the king’s bounty shows 
itself in gifts, but these are not irrespective of his trea- 
surer. As has been said by the Siddha Guru — 

“It belongs to independence to be uncontrolled and 
itself to employ means, &c. ; 

“ This is an agent’s true independence, and not the act- 
ing irrespectively of works, &c.” 

And thus we conclude that inference (as well as &uti) 
establishes the existence of an agent who knows the various 
fruits [of action], their means, material causes, &c., accord- 
ing to the laws of the various individual merits. This has 
been thus declared by the venerable Lrihaspati — 

He who knows the fruits to be enjoyed, their means 
and material causes, — 

“ Apart from him this world knovis not how the desert 
that resides in accuny:ilated actions should ripen.” — 

“ The universe is the subject of our argument, and it 
must Iiave had an intelligent maker, 

“ This wo maintain from its being an effect, just as we 
see in any other elfcet, as jars, &c.” 

God’s omniscience also is proved from his being identical 
with everything, and also from the fact that an ignorant 
being Cannot produce a tiling.^ This has been said by the ' 
illustrious Mrigendra ^ — 

1 Soil, if there were; only one cause meaning of the passage ; it occurs 
there would be only one invarmble Mahiibharata, iii. 1144 (cf. Gauda* 
effect. The very existence of various piida, S. Kar, 61). 
effects proves that there must be ^ In p. 82, line 3, ivfra, I read 
other concurrent causes (as human Kararidm>nhliav<kkrha. 
actions) necessary. The argument ^ Tins may be the same with the 
seems to me to refjuiie here this Meykiluda of the Tamil wofk in 
unnatural stress to be laid on a a, J. A. 0 . S. His poem was called 
but this is certainly net the original the Mrvjmdva (?). 
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“He is omniscient from his being the maker of all 
things : for it is an established principle 

“ That he only can make a thing who knows it with its 
means, parts, and end.” 

“ Well,” our opponents may say, “ we concede tliat God 
is an independent maker, but then he has no body.^ 
Xow experience shows that all effects, as jars, &c., are 
produced by beings possessed of bodies, as potters, &c. ; 
but if God were possessed of a body, then he would bo 
like us subject to trouble, and no longer be omniscient or 
omnipotent.” We, however, deny this, for we see that 
the incorporeal soul does still produce motion, &c., in its 
associated body ; moreover, even though we conceded that 
God did possess a body, we should still maintain that the 
alleged defects would not necessarily ensue. The Supreme 
r«eing, as he has no possible connection with the fetters 
of matter, such as mala^^ action, &c., cannot have a 
material body, but only a body of pure energy (Sakta),^ 
since we know that his body is composed of the live 
liyinns which are forms of Sakti, according to the well- 
known text ; “ The Supreme has the IMna as his head, 
the Tatpurusha as his mouLli, tlic Aghora as his heart, the 
Vdmcdcva as his secret parts, and the Sadyojdta as his 
fcet.”'^ And this body, created according to his own will, 
is not like our bodies, but is the cause of the five opera- 
tions of the Supreme, which are respectively grace, obscura- 
tion, destruction, preservation, and production.® This has 
been said in the Srfmat Mrigendra — 

^ Should we read of Siva (^ee J. A. 0 . S. iv. p. loi). 

in p. 83, line 2 ? These five mantras arc ^iven in the 

- I retain this word, see infra, inverse order in Taitt. Arahyaka, x. 

^ “ A/d7/d-(orPrakfiti) is the mate- 43 -47 (cf. Nydyd-miildnst. p. 3). 
rial, Sakti the iifstnnnental, and ® These are the operations of the 
Deity the efficient cause” (J. A. O.S. five manifestations of yiva (see 

P- 55 )’ t) S. iv. 8, 18) which in their 

These are the five first names of descending order are tSdihdklciyani 
the eleven mantras which are in- {ir., Saddk ah ay a ^ or S(nld-S'imf "wha 
eluded in the five kalds (J. A. O. S. is Siva and Sakti combined, and the 
iv. pp. 238-243). The Sivalinga (the source of grace to all souls ; hh'huran 
visible object of worship for the en- or Maycmran, the obscure ; Sntta- 
lightened) is composed of mantras, vitUi xS'udclhandyd) which is pro- 
and is to be regarded as the body perly the Hindu triad, Awdra, V'jVoiJi, 
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“ From the impossibility of its possessing mala, &c., the 
body of the Supreme is of pure energy, and not 
like ours.” 

And it has also been said elsewhere — 

“ His body is composed of the five mantras which are 
subservient to the five operations, 

“ And his head, &c., are formed out of the fsa, Tatpur- 
usha, Aghora, Varna, and other hymns.” 

If you object to this view that “ such passages in the 
Agamas as ‘ He is five-faced and fifteen-eyed,’ assert pro- 
minently the fact that the Supreme Being is endowed 
with a body, organs, &c.,” we concede what you say, but 
we maintain that there is no contradiction in his assuinimr 
siicli forms to show his mercy to his devoted servants, 
since meditation, worship, <Src., arc impossible towards a 
Being entirely destitute of form. This has been said in 
the Paushkara— 

“This form of his is mentioned for the preservation of 
the devotee.” 

And similarly elsewhere — 

“ Thou art to be worslnpped according to rule as pos- 
sessed of form ; 

“ For the understanding cannot reacli to a formless^ 
object.” 

Bhojaraja^ lias tlius detailed the five operations — 
“Fivefold are his operations, creation, preservation, 
destruction, and obscuration, 

“ And to these must be added the active grace of him 
who is eternally exalted.” 

No^x these five operations, in the view of tlie pure Path, 
are held to be ])erformed directly by Siva, but in that of 
the toilsome Path they are ascribed to Ananta,^ as is 
declared in tlie Sriinat Karana^ — 

and Bra]i 9 iia. They are respectively - Ananta b a name of Siva in the 
symbolised by the ndda, vindii, m, Athar\a-hi'a3 Upanishad (see la- 
u, and a of Om. dische Stud. i. 385). 

1 In Wilson's Mackenzie Cat. i. ‘‘ This is the fourth of the twtgity- 
p. 138, we find a Tantrik work, the (d|;ht Agamas (see Foulkes’ Cate- 
Nar(tpiai-j<i!l(^-charyd, ascribed to ehism). 
lUioja the king of Dhdr. 
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“In the Pure Path &va is declared to be* the only 
agent, but Ananta in that which is opposed to the 
One Supreme.” 

It must here be understood that the word &va includes 
in its proper meaning “the Lord,” all thcfse who have 
attained to the state of J^iva, as the Lords of the Mantras, 
Malie^wara, the emancipated souls who have become ^ivas, 
and the inspired teachers (ydchakas), together with all the 
various means, as initiation, &c., for obtaining the state of 
Siva. Thus has been explained the first category, the 
Lord {iMti). 

We now proceed to explain the second category, the 
soul {'paki). The individual soul which is also known by 
such synonyms as the non-atomic,^ the Kshetrajfia, or 
knower of the body &c., is the Fa^u, For w’e must not 
say with the Charvakas that it is the same as the body, 
since on this view we could not account for memory, as 
there is a proverb that one man cannot remember what 
another has seen. Nor may we say with the Naiyayikas 
that it is cognisable by perception,^ as this would involve 
an ad infinitim rcgressus. As has been said — 

“ If the soul were cognisable, there* would need to be 
again a second knower;^ 

“And this would require* another still, if th^ second 
w’ere itself to he known.'' 

Nor must we hold it non-pervading with the Jainas, 
nor momentary with the Pauddluis, since it is not limited 
by space or time. As has been said — 

“ That object which is unlimited in its nature by space 
or time, 

“They hold to be eternal and pervading, — hence the 
soul’s all-pcrvadingness and eternity.” 


1 A nil ? ‘‘ The soul, when clothed 
with these primary things (desire, 
know ledge, action, &c ), is an exceed- 
ingly small body” (Foulkes). Ananu 
is Used as an epithet of Brahman in 
Brihad Ar Up. iii. 8. 8. 


" See Ind. Studien, i. •wr. 

^ The mind or internarsense per- 
ceives soul (see Bhilshil Parich- 
chheda, sloka 49). 

■* Dele the tti in p. 84, line 5, 
infra. 
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Nor may we say with the Vedantin that it is only one, 
since the apportionment of different fruits proves that 
there are many individual souls ; nor with the Sankhyas 
that it is devoid of action, since, when all the various 
“fetters” are removed, ^ruti informs us of a state of 
identity with Siva, which consists in intelligence in the 
form of an eternal and infinite vision and action.^ This 
has been declared in the ^rfinat Mrigendra — 

“ It is revealed that identity witli Siva results when all 
fetters are removed.” 

And again — 

“ Intelligence consists in vision and action, and since in 
his soul 

“ This exists always and on every side, therefore, after 
liberation, Sruti calls it that which faces every 
way.” 

It is also said in the Tattva-praka^a — 

“The liberated souls are themselves &vas, but these 
are liberated by his favour ; 

“He is to be known as the one eternally liberated, 
whose body is the five Mantras.” 

Now the souls are threefold, as denominated vijfuind- 
kaldh, pralaydkaldJi, and sakaldh? (d.) The first are those 
who are under the influence of mala only, since their 
actions are cancelled by receiving their proper fruits, or 

^ Cf. the Nakullsa IMhiipatas, p. where it is said that the five vklyd- 
76, 4 {supra, p. 103). taitva^ {Icahi, vidyd, rd;/a, niyati, and 

2 For these three classes see kald) and the twenty-four dtnui- 
J. A. 0 . S. iv. pp. 87, 137. They tattvas {sc the gross and subtile 
are there described as being respec- elements, and oigans of sense and 
tively under the influence of dnman action, with the intellectual faculties 
vialam only, or this with lanmam mams,bu(ldhi,ahamkdra,&ndchtta), 
vialam, br these with mayci malam. are all developed from mdyd. This 
The dnavam is described as original exactly agrees with the quotation 
sin, or that source of evil which was from Soma Sambhu, infra. We may 
always attaclu^d to the Soul ; hm- compare with it what Mildhava says, 
imm is that fate which inheres in p. 77, in his account of the Nakulisa 
the soul’s organism and metes out Pasupatas, where he describes hold 
its deserts ; Duiyei is matter in its as unintelligent, and composed of 
obscuring or entangling power, the the five elements, the five tanmitras, 
source of the senses. M;(dha\aU8e8 and the ten organs, with huddhi, 
kald,” kc., for mdyd. The reason ahaTplcdra md manas. 
is to be found in J. A. 0 . S. p. 70, 
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by abstraction, contemplation, and knowledge, and since 
they have no “ fetters ” in the form of enjoyments, such 
as hald, &c. (which fetters would, however, be the cause of 
cancelling actions by bringing about their proper fruit). 
(h.) The second are those who are under the influence of 
mala and karman, since in their case kald, &c., are de- 
stroyed by mundane destructions, hence their name frala- 
ydkala. (c.) The third are those who are bound in the 
three fetters of mala, mdyd, and karman, hence their name 
sakala. The first class are again subdivided into sa7ndpta- 
kahishdh and asai^idpta-kaliishdh, according as their in- 
herent corruption is perfectly exhausted or not. The 
former, — having received the mature penalties of their 
corruptions, — are now, as foremost of men and worthy of 
the privilege, raised by Siva’s favour to the rank of the 
Lords of Knowledge (the Vidye^varas), Ananta, and the 
rest. This ogdoad of the Lords of Knowledge is described 
in the Bahudaivatya — 

“ Ananta, and Sfikshmn, and ^ivottania, 

“ Ekanetra, and again Ekarudra and Trinuirttika, 

“ Srikantha and Sikhandin, — these a];e declared to be 
the Vidye^varas.” 

The latter Siva, in liis mercy, raises to the rank of the 
seventy million Mantras.^ All tliis is explained- in the 
Tattva-praka^a.'^ Similarly Soma-Sambhii has said — 

“One class is named vijftdndkala, the second prala- 
ydkaia, 

“The third sakala, — these are the three whom the 
&stra regards as objects of mercy. 

“ The first is united to onala alone, the second tq mala 
and karma, 

“ The third are united to all the tattvas beginning with 
kald and ending with “ earth.”® 

^ SeeJ. A. 0 . S iv, p. 137. I read lyndna-lccvcHa, pralaya-Jcevala, and 
ainKjrahakaranAt in p. 86, line 3. sakala. 

* I omit tho quotation, aH it only * /.c., thus including five of the 
repecAs the preceding. It, how- and all the twenty -four 

ever, naniea the three classes as dtmatattvas. 
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The PralaydkaldJi are also twofold, as being pakvapdm- 
dvaya or not, ie., those in whom the two remaining fetters 
are matured, and those in wliom they are not. The 
former attain liberation, but the latter, by the power of 
harman, are endowed with the puryashtaka ^ body, and 
pass through various births. As has been said in the 
Tattva-prakasa— 

“ Those among the Pralayakalas whose karman and mala 
are immature, 

“Go, united with the puryashtaka body, into many 
births by the power of karman^ 

T\\Q])Ufyaslitaka\'s also thus described in the same work — 
“The puryashtaka is composed of the internal organ, 
thought karman, and the instruments.” 

This is thus explained by Aghora Siva Acharya, “ the 
puryashtaka is a subtile body apportioned to eacli indi- 
vidual soul, which continues from the creation until the 
close of the kalpa, or until liberation : it is composed of 
the thirty tattvas beginning with ^ earth ’ and ending 
with kald!' As has been said in the Tattva-sangraha — 

“ This set of tattvas, commencing with ‘ earth ’ and end- 
ing witli kald, is assigned to each soul, 

“And wanders by the law of karman through all the 
bodies produced by the world.” 

The following is the full meaning of tliis passage: — 
The word ''internal organ',' which properly includes 
“mind,” “intelligence,” “egoism,” and “reason,”^ includes 
also tlie seven tattvas which enter into the production of 
enjoyment [or experience], viz., those called kald, time, 
fate, knowledge, concupiscence, nature, and quality;^ the 

1 This term seems to be derived prah'iU,sx\Agnna. Iloisinj^^ton, how- 
froin purl, “ body ’’ (cf. purnaya for ever, puts purushaa “ the principle 
purusha, Brihad Ar, Up. ii. 5, iS), of life,” instead of //mia, which seems 
and ashg(ka (cf. also the Siinkhya better, as the tliree//^o/a» are included 
Pravachana Bhilsbya, p 135). in p'akriti. lie tianslates kald by 

^ Or rather thirty-one ? “continency,” and describes it as 

^ Manas, hmldhi, aha mkdra,r}iitt(t. “the power by which the senses are 
'* These are the seven i idyd tattvas, subdued and the carjial .self brftught 
hold, kdla, niyati ^fate), vidyd, rdga, into subjection.” 
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words thought y {did) and karmaii signify the five cog- 
nisable gross elements, and their originators, the subtile 
rudiments. By the word “ instnments ” are comprehended 
the ten organs of sense and action. 

“But is it not declared in the l^iimat Kalottara that 
‘ The set of five, sound, touch, form, taste and smell, in- 
telligence, mind and egoism, these constitute the pur- 

yashtaka 

How, then, can any different account be maintained ? 
We grant this, and hence the venerable Eama Kantha has 
ex]»lained that sutra in its literal meaning [Le, as puryash- 
taka/\?> derived from ashta, “eight”], so why should we 
be prolix in the discussion ? Still, if you ask how we can 
reconcile our account with the strict nominal definition of 
puTijashtaka, we reply that there is really no contradiction, 
as ve rnnintain that it is composed of a set of eight in the 
following manner: — (i.) The five elements; (2.) the five 
rudiments; (3,) the five organs of knowledge; (4.) those 
of action; (5.) the fourfold internal organ; (6.) their in- 
strument;^ (7.) nature [prakriti] ; and (8.) the class com- 
posed of the five, beginning with kald, \Yhich form a kind 
of case.2 

Now in the case of some of those souls who are joined 
to the puryadiiaka body, IMafie^vara Ananta having com- 
})assionated them as possessed of peculiar merit, constitutes 
them here as lords of the world ; as has been said — 

“ Mahesvara pities some and grants them to be lords of 
the world.” 

The class called sakala is also divided into two, as 
p(d:vakalusha and apakrakahisJia. As for the former, the 
Supreme Being, in conformity with their maturity (pari- 

1 This “instrument ” (kuravn) - The thirty-one tattras are as 
seems to mean what Hoisinj^ton calls follow : — Twenty-four dt/iin -tattras, 
jairoshioi or “the principle of life five elements, five taaintUras, ten 
which e.>tabli.shcs or supports the oi^ans of sen.si' and action, four 
whole system -in its operation ; ” he organs of the aniahkarana, and Bcveii 
maizes it one of the seven rulija- i idydtattvas as enumerated above. 
iattias According to Madhava, it (^00 J. A. 0 . S. iv. pp. 16-17.) 
should be what he calls i/unn. 
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pdka), puts forth a power agreeable thereto, and transfers 
them to the position of the hundred and eighteen Lords of 
the Mantras, signified by the words Mandali, &c., as has 
been said — 

The rest are denominated sakala, from their connection 
with Kald, &c., seized by time whose mouths are 
days ; 

The Supreme of his own will makes one hundred and 
eighteen of these the Lords of the Mantras. 

“ Eight of these are called Mamlalins ; eight again are 
Krodlia. (kc. ; 

“ Yiresa, Sn'kantba, and the hundred Ivudras, — these 
together are the liundred and eighteen.” 

In their case again, the Supreme, having assumed the 
form of a teacher, stops the continued accession of maturity 
and contracts his manifested power, and ultimately grants 
to them liberation by the process of initiation; as has 
been said — 

“These creatures whose mtla is maLured, by putting 
forth a healing power, 

“ He, assuming the form of a teacher, unites by initia- 
tion to the liighest principle.” 

It is also said in the Sn'inad Mrigemira — 

“ He removes from that iiilinitesimal soul all the bonds 
which previously exerted a contrary influence over 
it.”i 

All tliis lias been explained at great length by Nara- 
yana-Kantha, and there it is to be studied; but we are 
obliged to pass on through fear of prolixity. 

But as for the second class, or those called apakvalca- 
hska, the Supreme Being, as impelled by the desert of 
their respective actions, appoints them, as bound and 
endued with infinitesimal bodies, to enjoy the rewards of 
their picvious actions.^ As has been said — 

^ I take onn in this verse as the mtyd'7naht, the second dnara-mala, 
sniil, but it may mean the second tha third kuwut-mala {I'arman)^ 
kind of Hirt /a mentioned by Hoising- “The soul, when clothed with 

ton The first kind of mala is the these primary things (desire, know- 
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“ The other squIs, bound [in their material bonds] he 
appoints to enjoy their various deserts, 

•‘According to their respective actions: such are the 
various kinds of souls.” 

We now proceed to describe the third category, matter 
(or ^dki). This is fourfold, 'inala} harman, mdyd, and 
rodha-hkti} But it may be objected, “ Is it not said in 
the Saiva Agamas that the oJiief things are the Lord, souls, 
and matter ? Now the Lord has been sliown to mean 
Siva, ‘souls’ mean atoms (or beings endowed with atomic 
bodies), and matter (or ‘bond’) is said to be the pentad,^ 
hence matter will be fivefold. How then is it now 
reckoned to be only fourfold?” To this we reply as 
follows : — Althongli the vindii or nasal dot, which is the 
germinal atom of mdyd, and is called a Siva-tattva, 
may be well regarded as material in comparison with 
the highest liberation as defined by the attainment of 
the state of Siva, still it cannot really be considered 
as matter when we remember that it is a secondary 
kind of liberation as causing the attainment of the 
state of such deities as Vidyesvara, &c. Thus we see 


action, the hdddipnnrhaht, 
&(• 1, is an exceedingly .small body” 
(i''oulk(’s). One nf the thiee malati 
U called dnava, and ia desciibcd as 
the source of s:n and sulfering to 
s(»uls. 

* The three are the three 

kinds of mala in the d . A. 0 . 8 , viz , 
(iiian'in, k(tniii(lnt. and nunja, tlie last 
i' th(3 “obseming” power of IVtaye- 
Muan (cf. vol. iv, pp. 13, 14. The 
S.ii\as hold that IVusa, like the Sau- 
Khva I’rakriti, is in itself eternal, 
although it.s connectiim with any 
j 'articular .soul is temporary (see 
J. A. (). S. iv. p. 228). 

' The.se are the five, veudu, mala, 
InniHui, mdi/d, and rudkakiJcti. Vindu 
i" described in Foulkes’ translation 
of the Siva-prakasa-patalai : ‘‘A 
sound proceeds out of the iny.stical 
fc_\llal 5 le om ; . . . and in that sound 
a rudimentary atom of matter ia 


developed. From this atom are 
(h*\ eloped the four .sounds, the fifty- 
one Sanskrit letteis, the Vedas, 
Mantras, Ikv , the liodil}, intellec- 
tual, and external enjoyments of 
the soul that have not attained to 
spiiitual knowledge at the end of 
each period of the worlil’s existence, 
and have Inen swept away b\ the 
waters of the world - destroying 
deluge ; after these the three stage.s 
t)f hea\enly happiness are develop* J, 
to lie enjoyt'tl by the souls th.at have 
a favourable balance of meritorious 
deed.s, or have devoted themselves 
to th(j .service of (kod or the abstract 
contemplation of the Deity, viz., 
(^i.) the enjoyment of the ?J)ode of 
8iva ; (2.) that of near approach to 
him ; (3.) that of union with him 
Vimla ia aiiuilarly described, J. A 
O. S iv. pp 152, 153 (cf. also Weber, 
HdmatdjHinyia Up. pp. 312 -315). 
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there is no contradiction. Hence it has been said in the 
Tattva-prakci^a — 

“ The bonds of matter will be fourfold,” 

And again in the Sn'mad Mrigendra — 

“ The eiiveloper-conti'oller {mala), the overpowerer 
(rodha), action, and the work of Maya, 

“ These are the four ' bonds,’ and they are collectively 
called by the name of Anerit.’ ” 

The following is the meaning of this couplet : — 

(I.) ‘‘ Eiivcdoping,” because nuda exceedingly obscures 
and veils the soul’s powers of vision and action; “con- 
trolling,” because mala, a natural impurity, controls the 
soul by its indepondeiil influence. As has been said — 
Malay though itself one, by manifold influence inter- 
rupts the soul’s vi‘iion and action ; 

“ It is to be regarded as the husk in rice or rust on copper.”^ 

(2.) Tlie “overpowerer” is the obscuring power; this is 
called a “bond” [or matter] in a metaphorical sense, since 
this energy of Siva obscures the soul by superintending 
matter [rather than by itself partaking of the nature of 
jnatter]. 

Thus it has been said — 

“ Of these 1 am the cliief energy, and the gracious friend 
of all, '* 

“I am metaphorically called inUa,- because 1 follow 
desert.” 

(3.) Action [or rather its consequences, harmaii] as 
being performed by those who desire tlie fruit. It is in 
the form of merit or derOorp, like the seed and shoot, and 
it is eternal in a never-l)cginning series. As has been 
said in the Srfraat Kirana — 

“ As Mala has no beginnings its least actions are begin- 
liinglcss : 

“ If eternal character is thus established, then what 
cause could produce any change therein ? ” 

^ Soe the same illustrations in J. A. 0. S. iv. p. 150, ' 

2 Some forced derivation seems here intended as of ixha hinn 
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(4.) “ Mdya” because herein as an energy of the Divine 
Being all the world is potentially contained {mdti) at a 
mundane destruction, and again at^^reation it all comes 
(ydti) into manifestation, hence tlm^erivatjiasir the 
name. This has been said in the ^rfmat Saui^heya— 

“ The effects, as a form of the Divine energy, are absorbed 
therein at a mundane destruction, 

“And again at a renovatiQn it is manifested anew in tlie 
form of effects as hold, &c.” ^ 

Although mucli more might be added on this topic, yet 
we stop here through fear of extending this treatise too 
far. Thus have the three categories been declared,— the 
Lord, the soul, and matter. • 

A different mode of treating the subject is found in the 
Jnanaratn avail, &c., in such lines as — 

“The Lord, knowledge, ignorance, the soul, matter, and 
the cause 

“Of the cessation thereof,— these are collectively the 
six categories.” 

But our readers must seek for full information from the 
work itself. Thus our account of the system is complete. 

’ K B. C. 

1 In i>. 90, line 2, read sd korycaa. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE PRATYABHIJNA-DARSANA, OR RECOGNITIVE SYSTEM. 

Other Maliesvaras are dissatisfied with the views set out 
in the Saiva system as erroneous in attributing to motive- 
less and insentient things causality (in regard to the bond- 
age and liberation of transmigrating spirits). They there- 
fore seek another system, and proclaim that the construction 
of the world (or series of environments of those spirits) is 
by the mere will of the Supreme Lord. They pronounce 
that this Supreme Lord, who is at once other than and the 
same with the several cognitions and cognita, who is 
identical with the transcendent self posited by one’s own 
consciousness, by rational proof, and by revelation, and 
who possesses independence that is, the powc]* of witness- 
ing all things without reference to aught ulterior, gives 
manifestation, in the mirror of one’s own soul, to all 
entities ^ as if they were images reflected upon it. Thus 
looking upon recognition as a new method for the attain- 
ment of ends and of the highest end, available to all men 
alike, without any the slightest trouble and exertion, such 
ns external and internal worship, suppression of the breath, 
and the like, these Maliesvaras set forth the system of 
recognition [ijmtyahhijrid). The extent of this system is 
thus described by one of their authorities — 

“The aphorisms, the commentary, the gloss, the two 
explications, the greater and the less, 


^ Read hMvdn for hhdvdt. 
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“The five topics, and the expositions, — such is the 
system of recognition.” 

The first aphorism in their text-book is as follows ^ : — 

“ Having reached somehow or other the condition of a 
slave of Mahe^vara, and wishing also to help man- 
kind, 

“ I set forth the recognition of Mahe^vara, as the method 
of attaining all felicity.” 

[This aphorism may be developed as follows] : — 

“ Somehow or other,” by a propitiation, effected by God, 
of the lotus feet of a spiritual director identical with God, 
“having reached,” having fully attained, this condition, hav- 
ing made it the unintercepted object of fruition to myself. 
Thus knowing tliat which has to be known, he is qualified 
to construct a system for others: otherwise the system 
would be a mere imposture. 

Mallei vara is the reality of unintermitted sclf-luminous- 
ness, beatitude, and indepondence, by portions of whose 
divine essence Vishnu, Virihclii, and other deities are 
deities, who, though they transcend the fictitious world, 
are yet implicated in the infinite illnsioiq 

The condition of being a slave to Mahe^vara is the being 
a recipient of that independence or absoluteness which is 
the essence of the divine nalure, a slave being 'one to 
whom his lord grants all things according to his will and 
pleasure {i.e., ddsya, from dd). 

The word mankind imports that there is no restriction 
of the doctrine to previously qualilied students. Whoever 
he may be to whom this exposition of the divine nature is 
made, he reaps its highest reward, the emanatory j9nnc?^m7/i 
itself operating to the highest end of the transmigrating 
souls. It has been accordingly laid down in the &va- 
drishti by that supreme guide the revered Somananda- 
iiatha — % 

“ When once the nature of Siva that resides in all things 

’ Q. supra, p. 113, Mddhava in the beginning of tliu eleventh 
here condenses Abhinava Gupta’s century (see Kiihler’s Tour in Cash- 
commentary. Abhinava Gupta lived mere, pp 66,80. 


I 
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has been known with tenacious recognition, whether 
by proof or by instruction in the words of a spiritual 
director, 

There is no further need of doing aught, or of any 
further reflection. When he knows Suvarna (or 
Siva) a man may cease to act and to reflect.” 

The word also excludes the supposition that there is 
room in self which lias recognised the nature of Mahe^vara, 
and which manifests to itself its own identity with him, 
and is therefore fully satisfied, for any other motive than 
felicity for others. The well-being of others is a motive, 
whatever may be said, for the definition of a motive applies 
to it : for there is no such divine curse laid upon man that 
self-regard should be his sole motive to the exclusion of a 
regard for others. Thus Akshapada (i. 24) defim'S a motive : 
A motive is that object towards which a man energises. 

The preposition upa in upapddayami (I set forth) in- 
dicates proximity: the result is the bringing of mankind 
near unto God. 

Hence the word all in the phrase the method of attaining 
all felicities. For when the nature of the Supreme Being 
is attained, all felicities, which are but the elliiix thereof, 
are overtaken, as if a man acquired the mountain Kohana 
(Adam s Peak), he would a'cquire all the treasures it con- 
tains. If a man acquire the divine nature, w)iat else is 
there that he can ask for? Accordingly Utpalacharya 
says— 

“What more can they ask who are rich in the wealth 
of devotion? What else can they ask who are 
poor in this ? ” 

We have thus explained the motive expressed in the 
words the method of attaining all felicities^ on the supposi- 
tion that the compound term is a Tat-purusha genitively 
constvacted. Let it be taken as a Bahuvrihi or relative 
compound. Then the recognition of Mahe^vara, the know- 
ing him through vicarious idols, has for its motive the full 
attainment the manifestation, of all felicities, of every 
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external and internal peimaiient happiness in their proper 
nature. In the language of everyday life, recognition is 
a cognition relative to an object represented in memory : 
for example, This (perceived) is the same (as the remem- 
bered) Chaitra. In the recognition propounded in this 
system, — there being a God whose omnipotence is learnt 
from the accredited legendaries, from accepted revelation, 
and from argumentation, — there arises in relation to my 
presented personal self the cognition that I am that very 
CJod, — in virtue of my recollection of the powers of that 
God. 

This same recognition I set forth. To set forth is to 
enforce. I establish this recognition by a stringent pro- 
cess which renders it convincing. [Such is the articulate 
development of the first aphorism of the liecogiiitive 
Institutes.] 

Here it may be asked : If soul is manifested only as 
consubstantial with God, why this laboured effort to 
exhibit the recognition ? Tlie answer is this: — Tlie recog- 
nition is thus exhibited, because though the soul is, as 
you conteiul, continually manifested as sc4f-luminous (and 
tlierefore identical with God), it is nevertheless under 
the influence of the cosmothedic illusion manifested as 
partial, and therefore the recognition must be exliibited 
by an expansion of the cognitive and active powers in 
order to achieve the manifestation of the soul as total 
(the self being to tlie natural man a i)art, to the man of 
insight the whole, of the divine pleroma). Thus, then, the 
syllogism : This self must be God, because it possesses 
cognitive and active powers; for so far forth as any one 
is cognitive and active, to that extent he is a lord, like a 
lord in the world of everyday life, or like a king, therefore 
the soul is God. The five-membered syllogism is here 
employed, because so long as we deal with the illftsory 
order of things, the teaching of the Haiyayikas may be 
accepted. It has thus been said by the son of Udayakara — 

"'What self-luminous self can afhrm or deny that self- 
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active and cognitive is Mahe^vara the primal 
being ? 

** Such recognition must be effected by an expansion of 
the powers, the self being cognised tinder illusion, 
and imperfectly discerned ” 

And again — 

“ The continuance of all living creatures in this trans- 
inigratory world lasts as long as their respiratory 
involiicrum; knowledge and action are accounted 
the life of living creatures. 

“ Of these, knowledge is spontaneously developed, and 
action (or ritual), which is best at Ka^i, 

“Is indicated by others also: different from these is 
real knowledge.” 

And also — 

“ The knowledge of these things follows the sequence 
of those things : 

“ The knower, whose essence is beatitude and knowledge 
without succession, is Mahe^vara.” 
Somananda-natha also says — 

“ He always knows by identity with Siva : he always 
knows by identity with the real.” 

Again at the end of the se|:dion on knowledge— 

“ Unless there were this unity with Siva, cognitions 
could not exist as facts of daily life : 

“ Unity with God is proved by the unity of light. He 
is the one knower (or illuminator of cognitions). 

“He is Mahe^vara, the great Lord, by reason of the 
unbroken continuity of objects : 

“ Lure knowledge and action are the playful activity of 
the deity.” 

The following is an explanation of Abhinava-gupta 
The text, “ After that as it shines shines the all of things, 
by the light of that shines diversely this All,” teaches 
that God illumines the whole round of things by the 
glory of His luminous intelligence, and that the diver- 
sity or plurality of the object world, whereby the light 
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which irradiates objects is a blue, a yellow light, and the 
like, arises from diversity of tint cast upon the light by the 
object. In reality, God is without plurality or difference, 
as transcending all limitations of space, time, and figure. 
He is pure intelligence, self-luminousness, the manifester ; 
and thus we may read in the &iva aphorisms, “ Self is 
intelligence.” His synonymous titles are Intelligential 
Essence, Unintermitted Cognition, Irrespective Intuition, 
Existence as a mass of Beatitude, Supreme Domination. 
This self-same existing self is knowledge. 

By pure knowledge and action (in the passage of Soma- 
nandanatha cited above) are meant real or transcendent 
cognition and activity. Of these, the cognition is self- 
luminousness, the activity is energy constructive of the 
world or series of spheres of transmigratory experience. 
This is described in the section on activity — 

“ He by his power of bliss gives light unto these objects, 
through the efficacy of his will: this activity is 
creativeness.” 

And at the close of the same section — 

“ The mere will of God, when he wills to become the 
world under its forms of jar, of cloth, and other 
objects, is his activity worked out by motive and 
agent. * 

This process of essence into emanation, whereby if this 
be that comes to be, cannot be attributed to motive- 
less, insentient things.” 

According to these principles, causality not pertaining 
either to the insentient or to the non-divine intelligence, 
the mere will of Mahe^vara, the absolute Lord, wlien he 
wills to emanate into thousands of forms, as this or that 
difference, this or that action, this or that modification of 
entity, of birth, continuance, and the like, in the series of 
transmigratory environments, — his mere will is pro- 
gressively higher and higher activity, that is to say, his 
universal creativeness. 
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How he creates the world by his will alone is clearly 
exhibited in the following illustration — 

“ The tree or jar produced by the mere will of than- 
maturgists, without clay, without seed, continues 
to serve its proper purpose as tree or jar.” 

If clay and similar materials were really the substantial 
cause of the jar and the rest, how could they be produced 
by the mere volition of the thaumaturgist ? If you say : 
Some jars and some plants are made of clay, and spring 
from seeds, while otliers arise from the bare volition of the 
thaumaturgist; then we should inform you that it is a 
fact notorious to all tlie world that different things must 
enianat(i from dilfcrent materials. 

As for those who say that a jar or the like cannot be 
made without materials to make it of, and that when a 
thaumaturgist makes one he does so by putting atoms in 
motion by his will, and so composing it: they may bo 
informed that unless there is to be a palpable violation of 
the causal relation, all the co-efficients, without exception, 
must be desidcmted ; to make the jar there must be the 
clay, the potter’s ,8taff, the potter’s wheel, and all the rest 
of it ; to make a body there must be the congress of the 
male and female, and the successive results of that con- 
gress. Now, if that be the case, the genesis of a jar, a 
body, or the like, upon tlie mere volition of the thau- 
maturgist, would be hardly possible. 

On the other hand, there is no difficulty in supposing 
that Mahadeva, amply free to remain within or to over- 
step any limit whatever, the Lord, manifold in his oper- 
ancy,,the intelligent principle, thus operates. Thus it is 
that Vasuguptacharya says — 

“To him that painted this world-picture without 
materials, without appliances, without a wall to paint it 
on, — him Ixi glory, to him respleudcnt with' the lunar 
digit, to him that bears the trident.” 

It may be asked : If the supersensible self be no other 
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than God, how. comes this implication in successive trans- 
migratory conditions ? The answer is given in the section 
treating of accredited institution — 

"This agent of cognition, blinded by illusion, trans- 
migrates through the fatality of worker 
Taught his divine nature by science, as pure intelli- 
gence, he is enfranchised.” 

It may he asked: If thg subject and the object are 
identical, what difference can there be between the self 
bound and the self liberated in regard to the objects- 
cognisable by each ? The answer to this question is given 
in a section of the Tattvartha-Sangraha — 

" Self liberated cognises all that is cognisable as identical 
with itself, like Mahe^vara free from bondage : 
the other (or unliberated) self has in it infinite 
plurality.” 

An objection may be raised: If the divine nature is 
essential to the soul, there can be no occasion to seek for 
this recognition ; for if all requisites be supplied, the seed 
does not fail to germinate because it is unrecognised. 
Why, then, this toilsome effort for the recognition of the 
soul ? To such an objection we reply :*Only listen to the 
secret we shall tell you. All activity about objects is of 
two degrees, being cither external, as the activity of the 
seed in developing the plant, or internal, as tlie activity 
which determines felicity, which consists in an intuition 
which terminates in the conscious self. The first degree 
of activity presupposes no such recognition as the system 
proposes, the second does presuppose it. In the Kecogni- 
tive System the peculiar activity is the exertion of the 
power of unifying personal and impersonal spirit, a*' power 
which is the attainment of the highest and of mediate 
ends, the activity consisting in the intuition 1 am God. 
To this activity a recognition of the essential nature of 
the soul is a pre-requisite. 

It may be urged that peculiar activity terminating 
in the conscious self is observed independent of recog- 
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nition. 'lo this it is replied : A certain damsel, hearing 
of the many good qualities of a particular gallant, fell in 
love with him before she had seen him, and agitated by 
her passion and unable to suffer the pain of not seeing 
him, wrote to him a love-letter descriptive of her condition. 
He at once came to her, but when she saw him she did 
not recognise in him the qualities she had heard about ; 
he appeared much the same, as any other man, and she 
found no gratification in his society. So soon, however, as 
she recognised those qualities in him as her companions 
now pointed them out, she was fully gratified. In like 
manner, tliough the personal self be manifested as identical 
with the universal soul, its manifestation effects no com- 
plete satisfaction so long as there is no recognition of those 
attributes ; but as soon as it is taught by a spiritual director 
to recognise in itself the perfections of Mahe^vara, his 
omniscience, omnipotence, and other attributes, it attains 
the whole pleroina of being. 

It is therefore said in the fourth section-— 

“ As the gallant standing before the damsel is disdained 
as like all other men, so long as ho is unrecognised, 
though hd humble himself before her with all 
manner of importunities : In like manner the per- 
sonal self of mankind, though it be the universal 
soul, in whicli there is no perfection unrealised, 
attains not its own glorious nature ; and therefore 
this recognition thereof must come into play.” 

This system has been treated in detail by Abhinava- 
gupta and other teachers, but as we have in hand a sum- 
mary exposition of systems, we cannot extend the discus- 
sion of it any further lest our work become too prolix. 
This then may suffice.^ A. E. G. 

p I have seen in Calcutta a short the son of Udayilkara (cf. pp. 130, 
Comm. op theSivasAtrasbyUtpala, 13 1). — E. B. O.J 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THJ] RASE^VARA-DAR^ANA OR MERCURIAL SYSTEM.^ 

Other Mahe^varas there are who, while they hold the 
identity of self with God, insist upon the tenet that the 
liberation in this life taught in all the systems depends 
upon the stability of the bodily frame, and therefore 
celebrate the virtues of mercury or c|uicksilver as a means 
of strengthening the system. Mercury is called ^ftdraday 
because it is a means of conveyance beyond the series of 
transmigratory states. Thus it has been said — 

“ It gives the farther shore of metempsychosis : it is 
called 'pdmd(C 

And again in the Easarnava — • 

“It is styled farada because it is employed for the 
highest end by the bes| votaries. 

“ Since this in sleep identical with me, goddess, arises 
from my members, and is the exudation of niy 
body, it is called rcmC 

It may be urged that the literal interpretation of these 
words is incorrect, the liberation in this life being expli- 
cable in another maimer. This objection is not allowable, 
liberation being set out in the six systems as subseqirent to 
the death of the body, and upon this there can be no 
reliance, and consequently no activity to attain to it free 
from misgivings. This is also laid down in the same 
treatise — ^ 

^ Cf. M;irr:o Polo’s account of the the practices of the Siddhopiisakaa 
Indian yogis in Colonel Yule’s edit, in the 8;ihkara-digvijaya S 49 > 
vol. ii. p. 300. Fdrada-j'Uimm one of obviate apamfiti/a, akdlamfityv, &C. 
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“ Liberation is declared in the six systems to follow the 
death of the body. 

Such liberation is not cognised in perception like an 
emblic inyrobalan fruit in the hand. 

“ Therefore a man should preserve that body by means 
of mercury and of medicaments.” 
Govinda-bhagavat also says — 

“Holding that the enjoyments of wealth and of the 
body are not permanent, one should strive 

“After emancipation; but emancipation results from 
knowledge, knowledge from study, and study is 
only possible in a henlthy body.” 

The body, some one may say, is seen to be perishable, 
how can its permanency be effected ? Think not so, it is 
replied, for though the body, as a complexus of six sheaths 
or wrappers of the soul, is dissoluble, yet the body, as 
created by Hara and Gaurf under the names of mercury 
and mica, may be perdurable. Thus it is said in the 
Easahridaya— 

“They who, without quitting the body, have attained to 
a new body, the creation of Hara and Gauri, 

“ They are to be lauded, perfected by mercury, at whose 
service is the aggregate of magic texts.” 

The ascetic, therefore, who aspires to liberation in this 
life should first make to himself a glorified body. And 
inasmuch as mercury is produced by the creative conjunc- 
tion of Hara and Gauri, and mica is produced from Gauri, 
mercury and mica are severally identified with Hara and 
Gauri in the verse — 

“Mica is thy seed, and mercury is my seed; 

“ Tfie combination of the two, 0 goddess, is destructive 
of deatli and poverty.” 

This is very little to say about the matter. In the 
Kase^^arasiddhanta many among the gods, the Daityas, 
the Munis, and mankind, are declared to have attained to 
liberation in this life by acquiring a divine body through 
the efficacy of quicksilver. 
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“ Certain of the gods, Mahe^a and others ; certain 
Daityas, ^ukra and others ; 

“Certain Munis, the Balakhilyas and others; certain 
kings, Some^vara and others ; 

“ Govinda-bhagavat, Govinda-nayaka, 

“Charvati, Kapila, Vyali, Kapali, Kandalayana, 

“These and many others proceed perfected, liberated 
while alive, • 

“ Having attained to a mercurial body, and therewith 
identified.” 

The meaning of this, as explicated by Parame^vara to 
Parame^vaii, is as follows : — 

“ By the method of works is attained, 0 supreme of 
goddesses, the preservation of the body ; 

“ And the method of works is said to be twofold, mer- 
cury and air, 

“ Mercury and air swooning carry off diseases, dead they 
restore to life, 

“Bound they give the power of flying about.” 

The swooning state of mercury is thus described — 

“ They say quicksilver to be swoonii\g when it is per- 
ceived, as characterised thus — 

“ Of various colours, and free from excessive volatility. 

“ A man should regard that quicksilver as dead, in which 
the following marks arc seen — 

“ Wetnes.s, thickness, brightness, heaviness, mobility.” 
The bound condition is described in another place as 
follows ; — 

“ The character of bound quicksilver is that it is--^ 

“ Continuous, fluent, luminous, pure, heavy, and ^Jiat it 
parts asunder under friction.” 

Some one may urge : If the creation of mercury by 
Hara and Gauri were proved, it might be allowed that the 
body could be made permanent; but how can tliat be 
proved ? The objection is not allowable, inasmuch as that 
caw be proved by the eighteen modes of elaboration. Thus 
it is stated by the authoritie.s — 
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“Eighteen modes of elaboration are to be carefully 
discriminated, 

“ In the first place, as pure in every process, for perfect- 
ing the adepts.” 

And these modes of elaboration are enumerated thus — 

“ Sweating, rubbing, swooning, fixing, dropping, coercion, 
restraining, 

“Kindling, going, falling <- into globules, pulverising, 
covering, 

“Internal flux, external flux, burning, colouring, and 
pouring, 

“And eating it by parting and piercing it,—- are the 
eighteen modes of treating quicksilver.” 

These treatments have been described at length by 
Govinda-bhagavat, Sarvajna - rame^vara and the other 
ancient autliorities, and are here omitted to avoid pro- 
lixity. 

The mercurial system is not to be looked upon as merely 
eulogistic of the metal, it being immediately, through the 
conservation of the body, a means to the highest end, 
liberation. Thus it is said in the Kasarnava — 

“ Declare to me, 0 god, that supremely efficacious 
destruction of tlic blood, that destruction of the body, 
imparted by thee, whereby it attained the power of flying 
about in the sky. Goddess (he replied), quicksilver is to 
be applied both to the blood and to the body. This makes 
the appearance of body and blood alike. A man should 
first try it upon the blood, and then apply it to the 
body.” 

It will be asked ; Why should we make this effort to 
acquire a celestial body, seeing that liberation is effected 
by the self-manifestation of the supreme principle, exist- 
ence, intelligence, and beatitude? We reply: This is no 
objec^n, such liberation being inaccessible unless we 
acquire a healthy body. Thus it is said in the Kasah- 
ridaya — 

“ That intelligence and bliss set forth in all the systems 
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in whiclr a multitude of uncertainties are melted 
away, 

Though it manifest itself, what can it effect for beings 
whose bodies are unglorified ? 

“ He who is worn out with decrepitude, tliough he be 
free from cough, from asthma, and similar in- 
firmities, 

“He is not qualified for meditation in whom the activi- 
ties of the cognitive organs are obstructed. 

“ A youth of sixteen addicted to the last degree to the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 

“ An old man in Ins dotage, how should either of these 
attain to emancipation ? ” 

Some one wall object: It is the nature of the personal 
soul to pass through a series of embodiments, and to be 
liberated is to be extricated from that series of embodi- 
ments ; how, then, can these two mutually exclusive con- 
ditions pertain to the same )x)dily tenement? The objec- 
tion is invalid, as unable to stand before the following 
dilcmmatic argument : — Is this extrication, as to the nature 
(if which all the founders of institutes are at one, to be 
held as cognisable or as incognisable ? If it is in cognisable, 
it is a pure chimera ; if it is cognisable, we cannot dispense 
with life, for tliat which is not*alive cannot be cognisant of 
it. Thus it is said in the Itasasiddhanta — 

Tlie liberation of the personal soul is declared in the 
mercurial system, 0 subtile thinker. 

“ In the tenets of other schools which repose on a 
diversity of argument, 

“Know that this knowledge and knowable is allowed 
in all sacred texts; 

“ One not living cannot know tlui knowable, and there- 
fore there is and must be life.” 

And tliis is not to be supposed to be unprecedented, 
fur the adherents of the doctrine of Vishnu-svamin main- 
tain the eternity of the body of Vishnu half-man and half- 
lion. Thus it is said in the Sakara-siddhi — 
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“ I glorify the mau-lion set forth by Vishnu-svamin, 

“ Whose only body is existence, intelligence, and eternal 
and inconceivably perfect beatitude/’ 

If the objection be raised that the body of ttie man-lion, 
which appears as composite and as coloured, is incompatible 
with real existence, it may be replied : How can the body 
of the man-lion be otherwise than really existent, proved 
as it is by three kinds of pioof : (i.) by the intuition of 
Sanaka and others ; (2.) hy Vedic texts such as, A thousand 
heads has Purusha; and (3.) by Puranic texts such as, 
That wondrous child, lotus-eyed, four-armed, armed with 
the conch-shell, the club, and other weapons ? Beal exist- 
ence and other like predicates arc affirmed also by Srikanta- 
mi^ra, the devoted adherent of Visimu-svamin. Let, then, 
those who aspire to the highest end of personal souls be 
assured that the eternity of the body which we are setting 
forth is by no means a mere innovation, It has thus 
been said — 

“ What higlier beatitude is there than a body undecay- 
ing, immortal, 

“The repositoiy of sciences, the root of merit, riclres, 
pleasure, liberation ? ” 

It is mercury alone that can make the body un decaying 
and immortal, as it is said— 

“ Only this supreme medicament can make the body un- 
decaying and imperishable.” 

Why describe the efficacy of this metal ? Its value is 
proved even by seeing it, and by touching it, as it is said 
in the Kasarnava — 

“ Prom seeing it, from touching it, from eating it, from 
merely remembering it, 

“ From worshipping it, from tasting it, from imparting 
it, appear its six virtues, 

“ h^.ual merit accrues from seeing mercury as accrues 
from seeing all the phallic emblems 

“On earth, those at Kedara, and all others whatso- 
ever.” 
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In another place we read — 

“ The adoration of the sacred quicksilver is more beatific 
than the worship of all the phallic emblems at 
Ka^i and elsewhere, 

•‘Inasmuch as there is attained thereby’ enjoyment, 
health, exemption from decay, and immortality.” 
The sin of disparaging mercury is also set out — 

“ The adept on hearing quicksilver heedlessly disparaged 
should recall quicksilver to mind. 

“ lie should at once shun the blasphemer, who is by his 
blasphemy for ever filled with sin.” 

The attainment, then, of the highest end of the per- 
sonal soul takes place by an intuition of the highest prin- 
ciple by means of the practice of union (eWo-t?) after the 
acquisition of a divine body in the manner we have de- 
scribed. Tliereufier — ■ 

“ The light of pure intelligence shines forth unto certain 
men of holy vision, 

“ Which, seated between the two eyebrows, illumines 
the universe, like firv), or lightning, or the sun: 

“Perfect beatitude, unalloyed, absolute, the essence 
whereof is luniinousness, undifferenced, 

“From which all troubles are ndlon aweay, knowable, 
tranquil, self-recognised : 

“Fixing tlie internal organ upon that, seeing the whole 
universe manifested, made of pure intelligence, 

“The aspirant even in this life attains to the absolute, 
his bondage to works annulled.” 

A Vedic text also declares : That is Easa (mercury), 
having obtained this he becomes beatitude. 

Thus, then, it has been shown that mercury alone is the 
means of passing beyond the burden of transmigratory 
pains. And conformably we have a verse which sets 
forth the identity between mercury and the supreme self — 

“ May that mercury, which is the very self, preserVe us 
from dejection and from the terrors of metem- 
psychosis, 
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“ Wliicli is uatui'ally to be applied again and again by 
those that aspire to liberation from the enveloping 
illusion, 

“ Which perfected endures, which plays not again when 
the soul awakes, 

“Which, when it arises, pains no other soul, which 
shines forth by itself from itself.” A. E. Gl. 
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CHAPI'EK X. 

THE VAI^ESIIIKA OR AULIJkYA DAR^ANA.^ 

Whoso wishes to escape the reality of pain, which is 
established by the consciousness of every sonl through its 
being felt to bo essentially contrary to every rational 
being, and wislies therefore to know the means of such 
escape, — learns that the knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is the true means thereof, from the authority of such pas- 
sages as these {pvctdhatam Upan. vi. 20) — 

“ Wlien men shall roll up the sky as a piece of leather, 

“Then shall there be an end of pain without the know- 
ledge of Siva/’ • 

Now tlie knowledge of the Supreme is to be gained by 
hearing {sravana), tlioiight {majiam), and reflection (bhd- 
vand), as it has been said — 

“ By scripture, by inference, and by the force of repeated 
meditation, — 

“ By these three methods producing knowledge, he gains 
the highest union {jjoga)!' 

Here thought depends on inference, and inference de- 
pends on the knowledge of i\\ii mjdpti {ox universal ‘ pro- 
pf^sition), and ^llie knowledge of the vyd'pti follows the 
right understanding of the categories, — hence the saint 
Kanada- establishes the six categories in liis tenfold 

^ The Vai 4 oshikas are called AuKi- 1 . 23), Akshapiida, KaAda, Uluka, 
kyiili in Hemachandra’s A hhidhdna' and Vatsa are called the sons of iiiiva. 
chintdmaryi ; in the Viiyu-punlna ' He is hero called by his synonym 
(quoted in Aufrecht’s Catnl \\ 53 h Kanabhaksha. 

K 
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treatise, commencing with the words, “ Now, therefore, we 
shall explain duty.” 

Ill the first hook, consisting of two daily lessons, he 
describes all the categories which are capable of intimate 
relation. In the first dhnika he defines those which pos- 
sess “genus” (jdti), in the second “genus” (or “generality”) 
itself and “ particularity.” In the similarly divided second 
hook he discusses “ suhstance,” giving in the first dhniJca 
the characteristics of the five elements, and in the second 
he establishes the existence of space and time. In tlie 
third book he defines the soul and the internal sense, the 
former in the first dhnika, the latter in the second. In 
the fourth hook he discusses the body and its adjuncts, 
the latter in the first dhnika, and the former in the second. 
In the fifth hook he investigates action ; in the first dhnika 
he considers action as connected with the body, in the 
second as belonging to the mind. In the sixth book he 
examines merit and demerit as revealed in Sruti ; in the 
first dhnika he discusses the merit of giving, receiving 
gifts, &c., in the second the duties of the four periods of 
religious life. In, the seventh book he discusses quality 
and intimate relation ; in the first dhnika he considers the 
<|iialities independent of thought, in the second tho.se 
qualities which are related 'to it, and also intimate reln- 
tion. In the eighth book he examines “indeterminate” 
and “determinate” ])crceptioii, and means of proof. In 
the ninth book he discusses the characteristics of intellect. 
In the tenth book he establishes the different kinds of 
inference.^ 

The method of this system is said to be threefold, 
“ enunciation,” “definiiion,” and “investigation.” “ But,” 
it may be objected, “ ought we not to include ‘ division,’ 

^ It is singular that this is in- difference of the qualities of the 
accuratlG. The ninth book treats of soul, and the three causes, 
that perception which arisen from * For this extract from the old 
huperfeensible contact, &c , and infer- hhdshya of Vdtsydyana, see Cole- 
ence. The tenth treats of the mutual brooke’s Essays (new edition), vul. i. 
p. 2S5. 
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and so make tlie method fourfold, not threefold ? ” We 
demur to this, because “ division ” is really included in a 
particular kind of enunciation. Thus when we declare 
that substance, quality, action, generality, particularity, and 
intimate relation are the only six positive categories, — 
this is an example of enunciation. If you ask “ What is 
the reason for this definite order of the categories ? ” we 
answer as follows : — Since “sifbstance” is the chief, as being 
the substratum of all the categories, we enounce this first; 
next “quality,” since it resides in its generic character in 
all substances [thougli different substances have different 
qualities] ; then “ action,” as it agrees with “ substance ” 
and “quality” in possessing “generality;”^ then “gener- 
ality,” as residing in these three; then “particularity,” 
inasmuch as it possesses “intimate relation; lastly, 
“ intimate relation ” itself; such is the principle of arrange- 
ment. 

If you ask, “ Why do you say that there are only six 
categories since ‘non-existence ’ is also onel” we answer: 
Because we wish to speak of the six as positive categories, 
ic., as being the objects of conceptions which do not 
involve a negative idea. “ Still,” the objector may retort, 
“how do you establish this definite number ‘only six’? 
for either horn of the alternative fails. For, we ask, is 
the tiling to be thus excluded already thoroughly ascer- 
tained or not ? If it is thorouglily ascertained, why do you 
exclude it? and still more so, if it is not thoroughly 
ascertained ? Wliat sensible man, pray, spends his strength 
in denying tliat a mouse has horns ? Thus your definite 
number ‘ only six ’ fails as being inapplicable.” This, lv3W- 
ever, we cannot admit; if darkness, &c., are allowed to 
form certainly a seventh category (as “non-existence”), 
we thus (by our definite number) deny it to be one of the 
six positive categories, — and if others attempt to incliide 

' Cf^ Bhashd-parichchheda, (sloka by “ intimate relation ” in the eter- 
14* nal ato 7 n 8 , &c. 

“ “ Particul.arity ” (viksha) resides 
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capacity,” “ number,” &c., which we allow to be certainly 
positive existences, we thus deny that they make a smnth 
category. But enough of this long discussion.' 

Substantiality, &c. (dravyatvddi), ie,, the genera of sub- 
stance, quality, and action, are the definition of the triad 
substance, quality, and action respectively. The genus of 
substance (dravyatm) is that which, while it alike exists 
with intimate relation in the (eternal) sky and the (tran- 
sitory) lotus, is itself eternal,^ and does not exist with 
intimate relation in smell.^ 

The genus of quality (yunatva) is that which is imme- 
diately subordinate to the genus existence, and exists with 
intimate relation in whatever is not an intimate or mediate 
cause.^ The genus of action (kamaiva) is that which is 
immediately subordinate to the genus existence, and is 
not found with intimate relation in anytliing eternal.'^ 
Generality (or genus, nimdmja) is that which is found in 
many things with intimate relation, and can never bo the 
counter-entity to emergent non-existence.^ Particularity 
{viksha) exists witli intimate relation, but it is destitute 


1 This clause is added, .as other- 
wise the definition would apply to 
“duality” and “conjunction.” 

This is added, as otheiwise th^ 
definition would apply to “exist- 
ence ” (sattd), which is the suinmvm. 
genus, to which sub.stanci>, quality, 
and action are immediately sub- 
ordinate. 

^ Existence (s<tttd) is the genus of 
dravya, gum, .and Iriya. Ihravya 
alone can bo the intimate cause of 
anything; and all actions are the 
mediate (or non-intimate) cause of 
conjunction and disjunction, thme 
qualities (as samyoga, rupa, &c.) 
may be mediate causes, but this is 
accidental and does not belong to 
the e.ssence of gum, as many gunas 
can ngyer, be mediate causes. 

^ As all karmas are transitory, 
karmatva is only found in the anitya. 
I correct in p. 105, line 20, mtyd^ 
samareiatva; this is the reading of 


the MS. in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Tabrary. 

/ c , it cun never be destroyed. 
Indestructibility, however, is found 
in time, space, &c.; to exclude these, 
therefore, the former clause of the 
dt'fimtioii is added. 

” “ Particularity ” (whence th(‘ 
name Vaiseshika) is not “ individu- 
ality, as of this particular flash of 
lightning,” — but it is the individu- 
ality either of those eternal sub- 
stances which, being single, have no 
genus, as ether, time, and space ; 
or of the different atomic minds ; or 
of the atoms of the four remaining 
substances, earth, water, fire, and 
air, these atoms being supposed to be 
the nc plus ultra, and as they have 
no parts, they are what they are by 
theirown indivisible nature. Ballan- 
tyne translated viksha as “ultimate 
difference.” I am not sure whether 
tile individual soul has liksha. 
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of generality, 'which stops mutual non-existence.^ Intimate 
relation (sainavdya) is that connection which itself has 
not intimate relation.'^ Such are the definitions of the 
six categories. 

Substance is ninefold, — earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, 
space, soul, and mind. The genera of earth, &c. (prithi- 
vUva),Sive the definitions of the first four. The genus of earth 
is that generality which #is immediately subordinate to 
substance, and resides in the same subject with colour 
produced by baking.^ 

The genus of water is that generality which is found 
with intimate relation in water, being also found in intimate 
relation in river and sea. The genus of fire is that gener- 
ality which is found with intimate relation in fire, being 
also found with intimate relation in the moon and gold. 
The genus of air is that wliich is immediately subordinate 
to substance, and is found with intimate relation in the 
organ of the skin.*^ 

As ether, space, and time, from their being single, can- 
not be subordinate genera, their several names stand 
respectively for their technical appellations. Ether is the 
abode of particularity, and is found in the same subject 
with the non-eternal {janya) special quality which is not 
produced by contact.^ • 

Time is that which, being a pervading substance, is the 
abode of the mediate cause® of that idea of remoteness 

' Mutual non-existence (anyonyd- ^ The organ of touch is an aerial 
hJutra) exists between two notions integument. — Colehr oohe. 
winch have no property in common, ® t^ound is twofold, — “ produced 
as a “pot is not cloth;” but the from contact,” as the /j’si sound, and 
genus is the same in t\v o pots, both “produced from sound,” as the 
alike being pots, second. Janya is added t3 exclude 

' " Samavuyammlfonddhhdmt sa- God’.s knowledge, while mmyoyd- 
inai'dyo na jdtih, ’ Siddh. Mukt. janya excludes the soul’s, which is 
{l<amyo(ja being a guna h:iH yunatca pi educed by contact, as of the soul 
existing in it with intimate rela- and mind, mind and the senses, &c. 
tion). “ The mediate cause itself is the 

^ The feel or touch of earth is said conjunction of time with so tie body, 
to be “neither hot nor cold, and its &c., existing in time, — this latter is 
colour, taste, smell, and touch are the intimate cause, while the know- 
chTinged by union with fire” (Bhil- ledge of the revolutions of the sun 
shuparichchheda, si. 103, 104). is the instrumental cause. ^ In p. 

106, line 12, read udhikaraiia)]\. 
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(paratm) which is not found with intimate relation in 
space ; ^ while space is that pervading substance which pos- 
sesses no special qualities and yet is not time ^ The general 
terms dtmatva and imnastva are the respective definitions 
of soul {diman) and mind (manas). The general idea of soul 
is that which is subordinate to substance, being also found 
with intimate relation in that which is without form® am'drt- 
ta). The general idea of mind is that which is subordinate 
to substance, being also found existing with intimate rela- 
tion in an atom, hut [unlike other atoms] not the intimate 
cause of any substance. There are twenty-four qualities ; 
seventeen arc mentioned directly in Kanada s Sutras (i. 1,6), 
“ colour, taste, smell, touch, number, quantity, severalt}', 
(’conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, proximity, intelli- 
gence, pleasiire, pain, desire, aversion, and effort;” and, 
besides these, seven otliers are understood in the word 
^*a,n(l” viz., gravity, fiuidity, viscidity, faculty, merit, 
demerit, and sound. Their respective genera {nlpaiva, 
&c.) are tlieir several definitions. The class or genus of 
“ colour” is that wliich is subordinate to quality and exists 
with intimate relation in blue. In the same way may be 
formed the definitions of tlie rest. 

“ Action ” is fivefold, according to the distinction of 
throwing upwards, throwing downwards, contracting, ex- 
panding, and going: involution, evacuating, &c., being 
included under “ going.” The genus of throwing upwards, 
&c., will be their respective definitions. The genus of 
throwing upwards is a subordinate genus to action; it 
exists with intimate relation, and is to be known as 
the mediate cause of conjunction witli a higher place. In 
the same manner are to be made the definitions of throw- 
ing downwards, &c. Generality (or genus) is twofold, 
extensive and iion-extensive ; existence is extensive as 
found with intimate connection in substance and quality, 

‘ Paratva being of two kinds, ever, is not pervading but atomic. 
daiml-a anri Icnlihi. * The three other pnddrthm, beside 

* Time, space, and mind have Houl,which areu.Hi»W7(/, — time, ether, 
no spi'ciai tjualities ; the last, how- and space,-— are not genera. 
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or in quality- and action ; substance, &c., are non-extensive. 
The definition of generality has been given before. Par- 
ticularity and intimate relation cannot be divided,— in 
the former case in consequence of the infinite number of 
separate particularities, in the latter from intimate relation 
being but one ; their definitions have been given before. 

Tliere is a popular proverb — 

“ Duality, change prodiyied by baking, and disjunction 
produced by disjunction, — he whose mind vacillates not in 
these three is the true Vai^eshika; and therefore we will 
now show the manner of the production of duality, &c. 

There is here first the contact of the organ of sense 
with the object ; thence there aiises the knowledge of the 
genus unity ; then tlic distinguishing perception apekshd- 
huddhi [by which we apprehend “this is one,'’ “this is 
cue,” &c.] ; then tlie production of duality, dvitva (in the 
object) ; ^ then the knowledge of the abstract genus of 
duality {dvitvatvd) ; then the knowledge of the quality 
duality as it exists in the two things; then imagination- 
(samskdm)!^ 

But it may here be asked what is the proof of duality, 
&c., being thus produced from apekshdluddhi ^ The great 
doctor (Udayaua) maintained that apekshdhuddhi must be 
the producer of duality, &c., because duality is never 
found separated from it, while, at the same time, we 
cannot hold apekshdhuddhi as the cause only of its being 
known [and therefore it follows that it must be the cause 
of its being produced'^], just as contact is with regard to 
sound. We, however, maintain the same opinion by a 


^ All numbers, from duality up- 
wards, are artificial, i.e., they arc 
made by our minds ; unity alone 
exists in thinjn;s themselves— each 
being one; and they only become 
two, &c., by our choosing to regard 
them so, and thus joining them in 
thought. 

“ iSa}yigkdi'a is hero the idea con- 
ceived by the mind — created, in 
fact, by its ow n energies out of the 


material previously supplie^l to it by 
the senses and the internal organ or 
mind. (Cf. the tables in p. 1 53.) 

’ Here and elsewhere T omit the 
metrical summary of the original, as 
it adds notliing new to the previous 
prose. ^ 

* Every cause roust be either 
jndpaka or janaka; apeksMbuddhi, 
not being the former, roust be the 
latter. 
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ditoent argument duality, &c., cannot be held to be made 
known {jUdpya) by that noa-eteinal apprehension whose 
object is two or more individual unities (ie., apehhdhuddhi), 
because tliese are qualities wliich reside in a plurality of 
subjects [and not in any one individual] just as “seve- 
ralty ” does [and, therefore, as apeksMhuddhi is not .^their 
jMpaka, it must be their 

Next we will describe the or/ler of the successive destruc- 
tions. F rom ajjeJcsMhuddhi arises, sim ultaneously with the 
production of duality {dvitva), the destruction of the know- 
ledge of the genus of unity ; next from the knowledge of 
the genus of duality (dvitvatva) arises, simultaneously with 
the knowledge of the quality duality, the destruction of 
apeksMhuddhi; next from the destruction of apekslidhiddH 
arises, simultaneously with the knowledge of the two sub- 
stances, the destruction of the duality; next from the 
knowledge of the two substances arises, simultaneously 
with the production of imagination {saiuskdm)^ the destruc- 
tion of the knowledge of the quality; and next from 
imagination arises the destruction of the knowledge of the 
substances. 

The evidence for the destruction of one kind of know- 
ledge by another, and for the destruction of another know- 
ledge by imagination, is to be found in the following 
argument; these knowledges themselves which are the 
subjects of the discussion are successively destroyed by 
tlie rise of others produced from them, because knowledge, 
like sound, is a special quality of an all-pervading sub- 
stance, and of momentary duration.^ I may briefly add, 
that when you have the knowledge of the genus of unity 
simulcaneously with an action in one of the two things 
themselves, producing that separation which is the opposite 

^ ApchhdbuddJu apprehends “this pervading substance, but the in- 
is one," “this is one,’ &c. ; but dividual portions of each have differ- 
duality for instance, does not reside ent special qinilities ; hence one man 
in eitiier of these, but in buth to- knows what another is ignorant ot, 
getlier. and one portion of ether has sound 

“ The Vaisesliikas held that the when another portion has not. 'Dr 
jivdtinan and space are each an all- Roer, in his version of the Bhdshi 
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to the coiijiin'ctiuii thnt produced the whole, in that 
case you liave the subsequent destruction of duality pro- 
duced by the destruction of its abiding-place (the two 
things) ; but where you liave this separate aqtion taking 
place simultaneously with the rise of apckshdbuddhi there 
you have the destruction of duality produced by the 
united influence of both.^ 

Apckshdbnddhi is to ])e co»sidered as that operation of 
the mind whicli is the counter-entity to that emergent 
non-existence (ie., destruction) which itself causes a sub- 
sequent destruction.^ 


Parichchheda, has mistranslated an 
important Stitra which bears on this 
point. It is said in Si'itra 26 — 

athd bim m rir in dm, 

avyapynrriiii h hfflumiko viksha- 
(jana ishyate, 

which does not mean “the special 
<|ualities of ether and .soul are limi- 
tation to space and momentary dura- 
tion,” but “the special qualities of 


ether and soul (i c , sound, know’- 
ledge, &c ) are limited to diffeieiit 
portions and of momentary dura- 
tion.” 

’ The author here mentions two 
other eau.se.s of the destruction of 
di'itva beside.s tlnit already given 
in p. 152, 1. 14 {(i}H’k»h<ibiiddhi-naki), 
vvi ,dkHyHndki,i\\\(\ the united action 
of both • — 


1. Ekatva-jMna. . 

2. Apekshabuddhi . 

3. Dvitfotpatti and ek 

atva-jhilna-nasa 

4. Dvitvatvajn.lna , 

5. Dvitvaguna- buddh 

and Jipek.shiibud 
dhindsa . . . 

6. Dvitva - niisa .and 

dravya-buddhi . . 


Avayava-kriyd . . . 
Av.ayava-vibhiiga . . 

Avay.ava - sainyoga- 
n.isa . . . . . 

I )vit Viidh.drasya {t e , 
av.ayaviiiah) nd.<ah 
Dvitva - nilsa '(or,, of 
avayavin). . , . 


Avayava-kriyii. 

A^vayasa-vibhiiga. 

A v.ay a va-.saqiyoga- n:i -'a. 

Adh.ira-nuga' (of ava- 
y.avin). 

Dvitva-n.isa. 


The second and third column.s 
represent wluit takes place when, in 
the course of the six steps of ckatm- 
jjuirui, &c,, one of the two part.s 
is itself divided either at the Jird 
or the second moment. In the lir.st 
case, the dntva of tho whole is de- 
stroyed in the fifth moment, and 
therefore its only cause is its tmme- 
diately preceding dvitvddhdri-nma, 
or, as Miidhava calls it, aknyaniv- 
rati. In the second case, the ndm 
arrives at tho same moment simul- 
taneifUsly by both columns (i) an<l 
(3)> and hence it may be asciibed to 


the united action of two causes, 
npekshdhuddh i - nd m a nd ddJidm^ndsa. 
Any h'iyd which arose in one of the 
p.arts after the second moment 
would be unim].ortant, as thv.» naki 
of thcfiiatw of tlie whole would^ake 
pl.ace by the original sequence in 
column ( I ) in the sixth m< ment ; 
and in this way it would be too late 
to affect that result. 

“ I.e., from the do,structii»i of 
apekshahiuldhi follows the destruc- 
tion of dvitva; but the other destruc- 
tions previously described were fol- 
lowed by some production, — thus 
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Next we will inquire in how many moments, commenc- 
ing with the destruction of the compound of two atoms (the 
dvyamJca), another compound of two atoms is produced, 
having colour, &c. In the course of this investigation the 
mode of production will be explained. First, the com- 
pound of two atoms is gradually destroyed by the series 
of steps commencing with the contact of lire ; ^ secondly, 
from the conjunction of fire arises the destruction of the 
qualities black. &c., in the single atom; thirdly, from 
another conjunction of fire arises the production of red, 
&c., in the atom; fourthly, from conjunction with a soul 
possessing merit arises an action‘d in tire atom for the 
production of a substance; fifthly, by that action is pro-' 
duced a separation of that atom from its former place; 
sixtlily, there is produced thereby the destruction of its 
conjunction with that former place ; seventhly, is produced 
the conjunction with another atom ; eighthly, from these 
two atoms arises the compound of two atoms; ninthly, 
from the qualities, &c., of the causes (ie., the atoms) are 
produced colour, &c., the qualities of the effect {ie., tlie 
dvyamhi). Such is the order of the series of nine mo- 
ments. The otlier two series,'^ tliut of the ten and that of 
the eleven moments, are omitted for fear of prolixity. 
Such is the mode of production, if we hold (with the 
Vaii^eshikas) that the baking process tak{\s place in the 

the knowledge of dvitvaiva .arose length in the Skldhdnta Muktavall, 
from the destruction of ckatvajMna^ pp. 104, 105. In the first scries we 
kc. {d. Siddd, Mukt , p. 107). I have — i.thodcstructionofthedi'/y/t- 
Biay remind the reader that in Hindu vuka and simultaneously a disjuiic- 
logic tlie counter-entity to the non- tion from the old place produced by 
existence of a thing is the thing itself, the disjunction (of the parts); 2. 

U From the conjunction of fire is the destruction of the black colour 
produced .an action in the atoms of in the dvyavuhi, and the siiniil- 
Ihe jar ; thence a separation of one taneous destruction of tlic conjuiic- 
.atom from another; thence a de- tionuf the drwanrtla with th.at place ; 
struction of the conjunction of atoms 3. the production of the red colour 
which made the bkack (or unbaked) in the atoms, and the simultaneous 
jarr, thence the destruction of the conjunction with anotl^er place ; 4 
compound of two atoms. the cessation of the action in the 

2 I,€., a kind of initiative ten- atom produced by the original coa- 
dency. junction of fire. The remaining 

^ These are explained at full 5-10 agree with the 4-9 above. 
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atoms of the'jar.^ The Naiyayikas, however, maintain 
that the baking process takes place in the jan 

“Disjunction produced by disjunction” is twofold,— 
that produced by the disjunction of the intimate [or 
material] causes only, and that produced by the disjunction 
of the intimate cause and the non-cause [i.e., the place]. 
We will first describe the former kind. 

It is a fixed rule that wlimi the action of breaking arises 
in the [material] cause which is inse[)arably connected 
with the effect [i.e., in one of the two halves of the pot], 
and produces a disjunction from the other half, there is 
not produced at that time a disjunction from the place or 
point of space occupied by the pot ; and, again, when there 
is a disjunction from that point of space occupied by the 
pot, the disjunction from the other half is not contem- 
porary with it, but has already taken place. For just as 
v'c never see smoke without its cause, fire, so we never sec 
tliat effect of the lireaking in the pot which we call tluj 
disjunction from the point of space,^ without there having 
previously been the origination of that disjunction of the 
halves which stops the conjunction whi!re1»y tlie ])ot was 
brought into being. Therefore the action of breaking in 
the parts produces the disjunction of one part from another, 
but not the disjunction from tlic point of space ; next, this 
disjunction of one part from another jirodiiccs the destruc- 
tion of that conjunction which had brought the pot into 
existence; and thence arises the destruction of the pot, 
according to the principle, cessante camd cessat ejjcctus. 
The t)ot being thus destroyed, that disjunction, which 

1 The V aiseshikas hold that ’vx hon followers of the Nyaya maintain that 
a jar is baked, the old black jar is the fire penetrates into the different 
iJo^ti'oyed, its several compounds of compounds of two or monj atoms, 
two atoms, (fee, bein^^ «lt >ti nyd ; .and, without any destruction of the 
the action of the fire then produces old jar, produces its etfocts on these 
tlie red colour in the separate atoms, compounds, and thereby changes not 
and, joining these into new com- the jar but its colour, &c., — itus still 
l>t>iimls, eventually produces a new the same jar, only it is red, not 
red jar. The exceeding raj>i<lity of bbek. 

pie steps prevents the I'ye’s detect- ^ Tn p. 109, liiu' 14, I read gaga- 
ing the change of the jai*; The naribhdgolairtritiasya. 
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resides in both the halves (which are the material or 
intimate causes of the pot) during the time that is marked 
by the destruction of the pot or perhaps having reference 
only to one independent half, initiates, in the case of 
that half where the breaking began, a disjunction from 
the point of space which had been connected with the 
pot; but notin the case of tlie other half, as there, is no 
cause to produce itd ♦ 

But the second kind is as follows : — As action which 
arises in the hand, and causes a disjunction from that 
with which it was in contact, initiates a disjunction ^ from 
the points of spac(i in whicli tlie original conjunction took 
place ; and this is “ the disjunction of tlie intimate cause 
and the non-cause.” When the action in the hand produces 
an effect in relation to any points of space, it initiates also 
in the same direction a disjunction of the intimate elfect 
and the non-effect ; thus the disjunction of the body [the 
intimate effect] and the points of space arises from the dis- 
junction of the hand and the points of space [the hand being 
an intimate or material cause of the body, but the points of 
space being not /i cause]. This second disjunction is not 
.produced by the action of the body, because the body is 
supposed to be at the time inactive ; nor is it produced by 
the action of the hand, because it is impossible that an 
action residing in some other place [as the hand] should 
produce the effect of disjunction [in the body]. Therefore 
we conclude by exhaustion that we must accept the view 
—that it is the disjunction of the intimate cause and the 

^ The SkWhihita MukUvali, p. 1 1 2, conjunction with tliat old place ; 7. 
desciibes the bcries of stops 1. An the conjunction with the new place ; 
action, as of breakin!,^ in one of the S. the cessation of the original im- 
halvea; 2. the disjunction of the pulse of fracture. Here the second 
two halves ; 3. the destruction of disjunction (vi?,, of the half of the 
the conjunction which originally/ pot and the })lace) is prcxhiced by 
l)rodnced the pot; 4. the destine- the previous disjunction of the halves, 
tion<jf the jwt ; 5. by the disjunction the intimate causes of the pot. 
of the two halves is produced a dis- “ The original has a plural vi- 
junction of the severed half from the bhUjdn, i.e., disjunctions from the 
old place ; 6. the de.struction of the several points. 
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non-cause^ which causes the second disjunction of the 
body and the points of space. 

But an opponent may here object that “ what you for- 
merly stated (p. 147) as to existence being denied of dark- 
ness, &c., is surely unreasonable ; for, in fact, there are no 
less than four different opinions maintained on this point, — 
thus (a.) the Bhdtta Mfmdmsakas and the Veddntins hold 
that darkness is a substance; {h.) Srfdhara Achdrya^ holds 
that the colour of dark blue is imposed [and thus darkness 
will be a quality]; (c.) some of the Prdbhdkara Mi'mdmsakas 
hold that it is the absence of the cognition of light ; (d.) 
the Naiydyikas, &c., hold that it is the absence of light/' 
III replyj we assert that as for the first alleged opinion (a.) 
it is quite out of the question, as it is comistoiit with 
neither of the two possible alternatives ; for if darkness 
is a substance, it must either be one of the nine well- 
known substances, earth, &c.,^ or some different one. But 
it cannot be any one of the nine, since, under whichever 
one you would place it, all the qualities of that substance 
should certainly be found in it; nor can you, on tlic other 
hand, assert that it is some substance different from these 
nine, since, being in itself destitute of qualities, it cannot 
[iroperly be a substance at all [the very definition of sub- 
stance being that which is the substratum of qualities ”], 
and therefore, of course, it cannot be a different substance 
from the nine. But you may ask, “ How can you say that 
darkness is destitute of qualities, when it is perceived as 
possessed of the dark blue of the tamdla blossom?" We 
reply, that this is merely an error, as when men say that 
the [colourless] sky is blue. But enough of this onslaught 
on ancient sages.'^ (h.) Hence it follows that darkness can- 
not have its colour imposed upon it, since you cannot have 
an imposition of colour without supposing some substratum 

' I.e.f the disjunction of the hand ** I am not .sure that it wouk^ not 
and the points of space. bo better to read riddhavevvihaifd, 

* The author of a commentary on rewounding the wounded, instead of 
the Bhagavatl (Titd. vriddhavU^hayd. 

^ For dravyddi read jyrithivyddi. 
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to receive and again, we cannot conceive the eye as 
capable of imposing a colour when deprived of the con- 
current cause, the external light. Nor can we accept that 
it is an impression independent of the eye [ie., produced 
by the internal sense, mind], because the concurrence of 
the eye is not a superiluous but an indispensable condi- 
tion to its being produced. Nor can you maintain t)iat 
“absence or non-existence {aWidva-) is incapable of being 
expressed by affirmative tense affixes [.and, therefore, as we 
do use sncli phrases as tcnchrm oriuntur, darkness cannot 
1)0 a mere non-existence ”] ; because your assertion is too 
broad, as it would include such cases of non-existence as a 
mundane collapse, destruction, inattention,^ '&c. [and yet 
we all know that men do speak of any of these things as 
]iast, present, or future, and yet all are cases of alhdva], 
{c) Hence darkness cannot be the absence of the cognition of 
light, since, by the well-known rule tliat that organ which 
perceives a certain object can also ])orceiYC its absence, it 
would follow that darkness would bo ])erccived by the 
mind [since it is the mind wliich perceives cognitions].'^ 
Hence we conclude that the fourth or leinaining opinion 
must be the true one, viz., that darkness is only tlie 
absence of light. Audit need inu be objected that it is 
very difficult to account for the attiibiitioii to non-exist- 
ence of the cpialities of existence, for w c all see that the 
(piality happiness is attributed to the absence of pain, ami 
the idea of separation is connected with the absence of 
conjunction. And you need not assert that “ this absence 
of light must be the object of a cognition produced by the 
eye in dependence on light, since it is the absence of an 
object possessing colour,^ as we see in the case of a jar’s 

^ Ifiiless you sfctherope youcan- dhahi-lrnju. It has that nieaniug 
uot mistake it for a serpent. in K.ivyaprakilsa, V. (p. 1 14, 1 . l). 

- In p. no, last line, read ’bJidve. The mind perceives 

* Read in p 1 10, last line, awawt- therefore it ^\ould perceUe its ab- 
dlumuidishu. properly sence, ? r , darkness, but this last is 

means an imperative or potential jierceived by the (■//('. 
allix implying “ command ; ” but the ^ Lc , light possesses colour, and ''’e 
pandit takes vidki here as hhdvabo- cannot see a j.xr’s absence in the dark. 
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absence,” because by the very rule on which you rely, viz., 
that that on which the eye depends to perceive an object, 
it must also depend on to perceive that object’s absence, 
it follows that as there is no dependence of the eye on 
light to perceive light, it need not depend thereon to per- 
ceive this light’s absence. Nor need our opponent retort 
that “the cognition of darkness [as the absence of light] 
necessitates the cognition of the place where the absence 
resides [and this will require light],” as .such an assertion 
is quite untenable, for we cannot admit that in order to 
have a conception of absence it is necessary to have a 
conception of the place where the absence resides, else 
we could not have the j)erception of the cessation of sound, 
as is implied in such an expression as “ the tumult has 
ceased.” ^ Hence, having all these difficulties in his mind, 
the venerable Kanada uttered his aphorism [as an i2)Si’ 
dixit to settle tlic question] : “ Dravya-gnna-harma’nish- 
patti’iaidharmijdd ahlidms tamas” (Vaii SYtL v. 2, 19), 
“ Darkness is really non-existence, since it is dissimilar to 
the production of substances, qualities, or actions.” The 
.same tiling has been also establi.shed by the argument that 
darkness is perceived by the eye - [without light, whereas 
all substances, if perceptible at all, reipiire the ])resence 
of light as \vell as of the eye to he vi.sible]. 

Non-existence (ahhdva) is considered to be the seventh 
category, as established by negative prods. It may be 
concisely defined as that which, itself not having intimate 
relation, is nut intimate relation;’ and this is tw'ofold, 
'‘relative non-existence ” and “reciprocal non-existence.” 

* .Sound r(.-.i(]os in the impercep- eva vd tamah sijdt, rdhiidlolai>ragrfi- 
lililo etluT, and cessation is tlu! ham aniaraui chalcshushd na g'nh- 
dlmnnfialhdui, or “ caergent non- 

fxistence.” Intimate relation has also no 

Tile reading pratyayamlyatvcna intim.ato relation, 
eeeins supported by p. no, last line, ^ lativc non-cxisttnee ” {sam- 
but it is difficult to trace the argii- sarydbJidia) is the negation of a 
lULiit ; I have, therefore, ventured ) elation ; thus “the jar is not inlhe 
heMtatingly to read pi'atyakshave- house; ’ is “absolute non-existence,” 
dyatieua, and would refer to the “ it was not in the house ” is “ante- 
^uimncutary (Vais. Sut. p. 250), cedent,” and “it will not be in the 
' yadi nda-nipaian ndam ri'ipani house ’’is “emergent,” non-existence. 
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The former is again divided into “antecedent” emer- 
gent/' and “ absolute.” “ Antecedent ” is that nomexist- 
cnce which, though without any beginning, is not ever- 
lasting; “emergent” is that which, though having a 
1)eginning, is everlasting ; “ absolute ” is that non-existence 
whicli abides in its own counter-entity ; ^ “ reciprocal non- 
existence ” is that which, being different from “ absohte,” 
has yet no defined limit [hr.,/no terminus ad quern nor ter- 
minus a quo, as “ antecedent ” and “ emergent ” have]. 

If you raise the objection that “ ‘ reciprocal non-exist- 
ence’ is really the same as ‘absolute non-existence/” we 
reply that this is indeed to lose one's way in the king’s 
highroad ; for “ reciprocal non-existence ” is that negation 
whose opposite is held to be identity, as “ajar is not cloth;” 
but “ absolute non-existence ” is that negation whose 
opposite is connection, as “ there is no colour in the air.” 2 
Nor need you here raise the objection that “ obMva can 
‘ never be a means of producing any good to man,” for we 
maintain that it is his sunmum honum, in the form of 
final beatitude, which is only another term for the absolute 
abolition of all pain [and therefore comes under the cate- 
gory of ahhdva]. N. B. C. 

1 I.e , tho absolute absence of tlie jdti tjJiafatva which resides in the 
jar is found in the jar, as, of course, jar. 

the jar does not reside in the jar, ■ Tho opposite is “there is colour 
but in the spot of ground,— -it is the in the air.” 
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CHAPXER XL 

THE akshapAda (or nyAya) dar^ana. 

The principle that final bliss, ^.e., the absolute abolition of 
pain, arises from the knowledge of the truth [though in a 
certain sense universally accepted], is established in a 
special sense as a particular tenet ^ of the Xyaya school, 
as is declared by the author of the aphorisms in the words 
“ proof, that which is to be proved, &c., — from knowledge 
of the truth as to these things tliere is the attainment of 
final bliss.” This is the first aphorism of the Nyaya 
Sastra. Now the Nyaya Sastra consists of five books, 
and each book contains two “daily portions.” In the 
first daily portion of the first book the venerable Gotama 
discusses the definitions of nine categories, beginning with 
“proof,” and in the second those of the remaining seven, 
beginning with “discussion” (vdda). In the first daily 
portion of the second book he examines “doubt,” discusses 
the four kinds of “pioof,” and refutes the suggested 
objections to their being instruments of right knowledge; 
and in the second he shows that “presumption,” &c., are 
really included in the four kinds of “proof” already given 
[and therefore need not be added by the Mimamsakas as 
separate ones]. In the first daily portion of the third 
book he examines the soul, the body, the senses, and their 
objects; in the second, “understanding” (luddhi), and 
“mind” (nianas). In the first daily portion of the fourth 
book he examines “volition” (pravrUti), the "faults,” 

, ^ Cf. Ny^ya Sutras, i. 29. 

L 
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'‘transmigration,” “fruit” [of actions], “pain,” and “final 
liberation;” in the second he investigates the truth ^ as 
to the causes of the “faults,” and also “wholes” and 
“ parts.” In the first daily portion of the fifth book he 
discusses the various kinds of futility (jdti), and in the 
second the various kinds of “ occasion for rebuke ” {nigrotr 
hasthdnay or “ unfitness to be argued with ”). 

In accordance with tlie principle tliat “to know the 
thing to be measured you must first know the measure,” 
“ proof ” is first enunciated, and as this must 

be done by defining it, we have first a definition of “proof.” 
“Troof” is that which is always accompanied by right 
knowledge, and is at the same time not disjoined from 
the proper instruments [as the eye, &c.], and from the 
site of knowledge [l.c., tlui soul];- and this d(^finition thus 
includes the ])eciiliar.tenet of the Nyaya School that God 
is a source of right knowledge,^ as the autlior of the 
aphorisms has expressly declared (ii. 68), “ and the fact 
of the Veda’s being a cause of right kiKJwlcdge, like spells 
and the medical science, follows from the fact that the fit 
one who gave the Veda was a source of riglrt knowledge.” 
i\nd thus too hath tluj universally renowjied teacher 
Udayana, who saw to the farthest shore (d' the ocean of 
logic, declaicd in tlui fourth chapter of lluj Kusiimahjali: 

“Kiglit knowledge is accurate comprehension, and right 
knowing is the possession thereof; authoritativeness is, 
according to Gotiima’s school, the being separated from all 
absence thereof. 

“lie in whose mtuitive unerring perception, insepar- 
ably united to Him and dependent on no foreign inlets, 
the succession of all tlie various existing objects is con- 
tained,-^ all the chaff of our suspicion being swept away 

^ III p. 1 1 2 , liiui r6, of the Cal- {rishaya)., as tliese are, of course, 
cutta edition, I n-ad (kuthaninutta- connected ^^ith ri;^lit knowledge. 
tattiulov dosha7imitt(thtti(i {comT^aie Is vara is a cause of right know'- 

Nydya Sdt. iv. 68). ledge {prayiidya) according to the 

- Without this last clause the definition, because he is yramdijd 
definition might include the objects dirayoh. 
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by the removal of all possible faults as caused by the 
slightest want of observation in Him, — lie, Siva, is my 
authority; what have I to do with others, darkened as 
their authority must ever be witli rising doubts*? ” • 
“Proof” is fourfold, as being divided into perception, 
inference, analogy, and testimony. Tlie “ thing to be 
proved” [or the “object of riglit notion”] is of twelve 
kinds, viz., soul, body, the senses, the.r objects, under- 
standing, mind, volition, faults, transmigrations, fruit, pain, 
and final liberation. “Houbt” is a knowledge whose 
nature is uncertainty; and this is threefold, as being 
caused by the object’s possessing only (pialities which are 
common to other things also, and therefore not distinctive, 
— or by its ])ossessiiig only irrelevant qualities of its own, 
which do not hell) us in determining the ])arlieu]ar point 
in question,^ — or by conilieting testimony. The tiling which 
one proposes to one's self before jU'oceeding to act, is “a 
motive” (yn'n/ye/hmt) ; this is twofold, i.c., visible and 
invisible. “An exam]jle ” is a fact brought forward as a 
ground for establishing a general ])rinciple, and it may 
be either aflirmative or negative.” A “ tenbt (sidilhdiiia) 
is something which is accepted as being autlioritatividy 
.settled as true; it is of four kinds, as b(‘ing “common to 
all the schools,” “])eculiar to one school,” “a piregnant 
as.siinii)tioii ” [leading, if conceded, to a further conclusion], 
and “an iniplieil dogma'’ (1. 26-31). The “member” (of 
a demonstration) is a part of the sentence containing an 
inference for tlie sake of another; and these arc five, the 
proposition, the reason, the example, the application, and 
the eonclnsion (i. 32-38). “Confutation” {larht, i. 39)*is 
the showing that the admission of a false minor necessi- 
tates the admission of a fal.se major ^ (cf. Siit. i. 39, and 

^ Oji this .SMldh-iuta ttie smoke, is tin; confutation of there 

Muktav.ali, p. 115, no hre in the hill '’ ( 

- On thc!se compar(‘ my note to hinc). Or, in other words, “the 
Culebrooke’s Js-isays, aoI. i, p. 315. monnt.ain nuiNt have the absence-of- 
“ Ofir coming to the conclusion smoko {oifapuhi) M it has the ab- 
that there can be no smoke in the seiice-of-fire (the false vudpija''), 
hill if there be no tire, while wo ste 
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iv, 3) ; and this is of eleven kinds, as vydyhdta, dtmdivaya, 
itareiardhaya, &c. 

“ Ascertainment ” [nirnaya, i. 40) is right knowledge or 
a perception of the real state of the case. It is of four 
kinds as produced by perception, inference, analogy, or 
testimony. “Discussion” (vdda) is a particular kind of 
conversation, having as its end the ascertainment of truth 
(i. 41). “Wrangling” {jal'pd) is tlie talk of a man only 
wishing for victory, who is ready to employ arguments 
for either side of the question (i. 42). “Cavilling” (m- 
iandd) is the talk of a man who does not attempt to 
establish his own side of the question (i. 43). “ Dialogue ” 
(Jeathd) is the taking of two opposite sides by two dis- 
putants. A “fallacy” is an inconclusive reason which is 
supposed to prove something, and this may be of five 
kinds, the “erratic,” the “contradictory,” the “uncertain,” 
the “unproved,” and the “precluded” or “mistimed” 
(Slit. i. 44-49). “Unfairness” [clihala) is the bringing 
forward a contrary argument by using a term wilfully in 
an ambiguous sense ; this is of three kinds, as there may 
be fraud in respect of a term, the meaning, or a meta- 
phorical phrase (i. 50-54). “Futility” [jdti) is a self- 
destructive argument (i. 58). This is of twenty-four kinds 
(as describetl in the fifth book of the Nydya aphorisms 
(1-38), “Occasion for rebuke” is where the disputant 
loses his cause [by stupidity], and this is of twenty-two 
kinds (as described in the fifth book of the aphorisms, 
44-67). We do not insert here all the minute sub-divi- 
sions through fear of being too prolix, — they are fully 
explained in the aphorisms. 

But here an objector may say, “ If these sixteen topics, 
proof, &c., are all thus fully discussed, how is it that it has 
received the name of the Nyaya f^astra, [as reasoning, ic,, 
Nmya,()i' logic, properly forms only a small part of the topics 
which it treats of ? ”] We allow the force of the objection; 
still as names are proverbially said to be given for«sonie 
special reason, we maintain that the name Nydya was 
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rightly applied to Gotama’s system, since “ reasoning,” or 
inference for the sake of another, is justly held to be a 
predominant feature from its usefulness in all kinds of 
knowledge, and from its being a necessary me^ns for every 
kind of pursuit. So it has been said by Sarvajha, “ This 
is the pre-eminent science of Nyaya from its establishing 
our doctrines against opponents, and from its producing 
action;”^ and by Pakshila fiwamin, “This is the science 
of reasoning (dnviksMki) divided into tlie different cate- 
gories, ‘proof,’ &c. ; the lamp of all sciences, the means 
for aiding all actions, the ultimate appeal of all religious 
duties, well proved in the declarations of science.” ^ 

But here an objector may say, “ When you declare that 
final liberation arises from the knowledge of the truth, do 
you mean that liberation ensues immediately upon this 
knowledge being attained ? ” AVe reply, “ Ko,” for it is 
said in the second Nyaya aphorism, “ Pain, birth, activity, 
faults, false notions, — on the successive annihilation of 
these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one next 
before it,” by means of this knowdedge of the truth. Now 
false notions are the thinking the bocjy, &c., which are 
not the soul, to be the soul; “faults” are a desire for those 
things wdiich seem agreeable to the soul, and a dislike to 
those things which seem disagreeable to it,-^ though in 
reality nothing is either agreeable or disagreeable to the 
soul. And through the mutual reaction of these different 
“faults” the stupid man desires and the desiring man is 
stupid ; the stupid man is angry, and the angry man is 
stupid. Moreover the man, impelled by these faults, does 
those things which are forbidden: thus by the body lie does 
injury, theft, &c. ; by the voice, falsehood, &c. ; by the inind, 
malevolence, &c. ; and this same sinful “activity” pro- 
duces demerit. Or, again, he may do laudable actions by 

^ Action (^;;’ai;7'<7^,Ufoll<)WsaftL'i tljij ’ The piintcU text omits th| third 

asccitammeiit of the truth by ny/itja fault, “a .stuitid iudifFercnce, ww/u/,” 

- Cp. Ytt-sydyaua’s Conimcnt , p. which is however icfcricd to pre- 
6. 'The Calcutta edition reads /mi- sently. 
kU'tita for parikshiUt. 
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his body, as alms, saving others, &c., truthful speaking, 
upright counsel, &c., by his voice, and guilelessness, 
by his mind ; and this same right activity produces merit. 
But both arc forms of activity, and each leads to a 
similar laudable or blamable birth or bodily manifesta- 
tion ; and while this birth lasts there arises the impression 
of “pain,” which wo are conscious of as of something that 
jars against us. Now this ^scries, beginning with “false 
notions” and ending with “pain,” is continually going 
on, and is what we mean by the words “ mundane exist- 
ence,” which rolls on ceascdessly, like a waterwheel. And 
whenever some pre-eminent man, by tlic force of his 
})revious good deeds, obtains through the teaching of a 
great teacher the knowledge that all this present life is 
only a scene of pain and bound up witli pain, he recognises 
that it is all to be avoided, and desires to abolish the 
ignorance, &c., which are the causes that produced it.^ 
Then he learns that the one means to abolish it is the 
knowledge of the truth; and as he iiieditatos on the 
objects of right knowledge dividial into the four sciences, ^ 
there arises in his mind the knowledge of the truth, or, in 
other words, a right view of things as they fire; and from 
this knowledge of the truth false notions disappear. When 
false notions dis.qqumr, th(‘ “faults” pass away; with 
them ceases “activity;” and with it ceases “birth;” and 
with the cessation of “birth” comes the entire abolition 
of “pain,” and this absolute abolition is Jinal bliss, its 
ubsoluteness consists in ibis, that nothing similar to that 
which is thus abolished can ever revive, as is expressly 
said ill the second aphorism of the Nyiiya Sutras: “Pain, 
hirtii, activity, faults, false notions, — since, on the successive 
annihilation of thosi' in turn, there the annihilation of 

^ III p. ii6, liutj I Would load thu causes of the stability of the 
tannin artuiom iov til iDiiiartidam wnild ” (cf. IVlatiu, vii. 4p. It 

- This reft IS to the coujilet so occurs in K.iniaudaki’s Nitimira, u. 
often quoted in Hindu authors, 2, and seems to be referred to iu 
“Logic, the three Vedas, trade and Vatsyay.-uia’s Com. p. 3, ftom which 
agriculture, and the tternid doctrine Madhava is here borrowing. • 
of polity, — these four sciinces are 
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the one next before it, there is [on the anniliilatioii of the 
last of them] final beatitude.” 

“But is not your definition of the mmmum lonum, 
liberation, i.e., ‘ the absolute abolition of pain,’ after all 
as much beyond our reach as treacle on the elbow is to 
the tongue ; ^ why then is this continually put forth as if 
it were established beyond all dispute ? ” W c rejdy that 
as all those who inaintai;i liberation in any form do 
include therein tlie absolute abolition of pain, our defini- 
tion, as being thus a tenet accepted in all the schools, 
may well be called the royal iiigli way ^ of philosophy. 
Ko one, in fact, maintnins that pain is possible without 
the individuars activity. Thus even the Madhyamika’s 
opinion that “liberation consists in the abolition of soul,” 
does not controvert our point, so far at any rate as that it 
i,, the abolition of j)ain. But if you proceed to argue that 
tlie soul, as being the cause of pain, is to be abolished just 
like the ])ody. t'V'c., we leply tliat this does not liold, since 
it fails under eitlier alternative. For do you mean by 
“the soul,” (r/.) the continued succession of cognitions, or 
(b.) something dil'ierent therefrom ? (a.J If the former, we 
make no o])jection, [since we Naiyayikas idlow tlmt cogni- 
tion js ('\anosc('nt,'^ and wn do desire to abolish cognition 
as a cause of praurilii or action'^], for who would oppose 
a view which makes for his own side? (b.) Hut if the 
latter, then, since it must be eternal,^ its abolition is 
impossible; and, again, a second objection would be that 
no one woahl try to gain your supposed "sainmum honinn;'' 
for surely no sensible [)erson would strive to annihilate 
the soul, which is always the dearest of all, on the jnhi- 

^ Compare the Em^li'sh provcib, first moment, irmains dmino the 
“ As so(ja as tlio cat can lick her second, and cca-M S in tlio third, 
car.” See Ny.iya Sut i 2. 

-Literally tlio “licllroad," , ■' A*, otliaiwisc why should wc 

“the chief Kiad through a village, retjunc liberation at id I ? Or rather 
j or that liy which elephants, Aii., tin* author probably assmrK% that 
decorated with tuikliii" oinamcnts, otlici Naiy.iyika-. have suhiciently 
jirocccd ’’ — Dnt. establiNhed this jioiiit against its 

■* The cognition IS proiluced in the opponents, cf p 107, line ii. 
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ciple that “everything else is dear for the soul’s pleasure;” 
and, again, everybody uses such a phrase as “ liberated,” 
[and this very term refutes the idea of annihilation or 
abolition]. 

“ But why not say with those Bauddhas who hold the 
doctrine of pure intelligence [ie., the Yogacharas and the 
Sautrantikas ^], that ‘ the swnmum honum ’ is the rising of 
pure intelligence consequent^n the cessation of the con- 
scious subject ? ” To this view we object that tliere is an 
absence of means ; and also it cannot be established that 
the locus [or subject] of the two states is the same. For 
the former, if it is replied that the well-known fourfold 
set of Bauddha contemplations ^ are to be acc(‘pted as the 
cause, we answer that, as [according to the Bauddha tenet 
of the momentary existence of all things] there cannot be 
one abiding subject of these contemplations, they will 
necessarily exercise a languid power like studies pursued 
at irrfegular intervals, and be thus ineffectual to produce 
any distinct recognition of the real nature of things. 

And for the latter, since the continued scries of cogni- 
tions when accompanied by the natural obstacles is said 
to be “ bound,” and when freed from those obstacles is 
said to be “ liberated,” you cannot establish an identity 
of the subject in the two states so as to be able to say 
that the very same being which was bound is now 
liberated. 

Nor do we find the path of the Jainas, viz., that “ Libera- 
tion is the releasing from all ‘ obstructions,’ ” a path en- 
tirely free from bars to impede the wayfarer. Pray, will our 
Jaina friend kindly inform us what he means by “obstruc- 
tion”?^ If he answers “ merit, demerit, and error,” we 
readily grant what he says. But if he maintains that 
“ the body is the true obstruction, and hence Liberation is 
the continual upspringing of the soul consequent on the 
/ 

1 See supra, pp. 24-32. ^ In tlie form of the various klei>ui 

^ All is nioment.'iry, all is pain, or “ afflictious. ” „ 

all is 8 ui (jemris, all is imre.al * Avaram, cf. pp. 55, 5^* 
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body’s annihilation, as of a parrot released from its 
cage,” then we must inquire whether this said soul 
possesses form or not. If it possesses form, then has it 
parts or not ? If it has no parts, then, siii.ee the well- 
known definition of an atom will apply here as “that 
which has form without parts,” it will follow that the 
attributes of the soul are, like those of an atom, impercep- 
tible to the senses.^ If yo« say that it has parts, then 
the general maxim that “whatever has parts is non- 
eternal,” would necessitate that the soul is non-eternal ; 
and if this were conceded, then two grand difficulties 
[against the Providential course of the world] would burst 
in unopposed, viz., that what tlie soul has done would, at 
its cessation, perish with it [and thus fail of producing 
the proper fruit], while it would have rea})ed during life 
the efiects of what it had not done [as tlic good and evil 
which hapjicned to it would not be the consequences of 
its actions in a former birth]. If, (m the other hand, the 
Jaina rnainlaiiis that the soul does not possess form at all, 
then how can he talk of the sou]’.s “ upspringing,” since 
all such actions as motion nece.ssarily^ involve an agent 
possessing form 

Again, if we take the Charvaka’s view “ that the only 
bondage is dependence on anotlier, and therefore indepen- 
dence is the true liberation,’’ — if by “ independence ” he 
means the cessation of pain, we have no need to controvert 
it. Ihit if lie means autocratic power, ilien no sensible 
man can concede it, as the very idea of earthly power 
involves the idea of a capability of being increased and of 
being equalled.^ 

Again, the Sankliya opinion, whicli first lays dowri’that 
nature and soul are utteily distinct, and then holds that 

^ But the Xyay.-v holds that the is diflicult, but I hdievo that 
Jittributes of the soul, as happines.s, hamiha means here vi/ufdt, as it does 
de.sire, uveisiou, &,c., arc perceivea in Sa'nkhya .Sutras, i. 100. % 

by the internal sense, mind (Bhashd Tim true summuvi hmum must 

§i^ 3 )- _ be MfmnVaya,— incapable of being 

iho reading mvrta}yratihandluH added to. 
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“ liberation is the soul’s remainin^f as it is in itself after 
nature [on being known] has withdrawn,” — even this 
opinion accepts our tenet of the abolition of pain; but 
there is left a difficulty as to whether this cognition of 
the distinction between nature and soul resides in the 
soul or in nature. It is not consistent to say that it 
resides in the soul, since the soul is held to be unchange- 
able, and this would seem to involve tliat previously it 
had been hampered by ignorance ; nor can we say that it 
resides in nature, since nature is always held to be un- 
intelligent. Moreover, is nature spontaneously active or 
inactive ? If tin' former, then it follows that there can be 
no liberation at all, since the spontaneous actions of things 
cannot be set<asidc; and if the latter, the course of mun- 
dane existence would at once cease to go on. 

Again, we have the same recognition of our “abolition 
of pain ” ill the doctrine of llhntta Sarvajfia and his 
followers, that “ Liberation is the manifestation of an 
eternal happiness incapable of being increased but hero 
we have the difficulty that an eternal hap])iness docs not 
come within tlie range of dehnilo proof. If you alleg(i 
Sruti as the proof, we reply that Sruti has no place when 
the thing itself is preclmh'd by a valid non-perception;^ or 
if you allow it-; authority, then you will have to concede 
the existence of sneli things as lloating stones.- 

“But if you giv(; u]) the view that ‘liberation is tlie 
manifestation of happine.ss,’ and tlien accept such a view 
as that which holds it to be only the c(:ssation of pain, 
does not your conduct resemble that of the dyspeptic 
vatient wlio refn-'e'i swei't milk and preferred sour rice- 
gru(5l?” Your satire, how’ever, falls powerless, as litter 
for some speeeJi in a play [rather tlian for a grave philoso- 
phical argument]. The truth is that all hap[)iucss must 

^ Yoi/i/iiniii,(ihil)<}lit is whun an f/rdranah TUt.'ui 

(ibjt^t i.s not s(rn, ;inil y< t all thr Nayi.ulha, wii. 37. The phrase 
usual concuiTuit uui-i - nt \i>i(mai-c nhndnak jJaianti occurs in Sluvlv. 
piescpt, as the ryi , hula, I'cc l’>r 5) l-- ’ 

- Alluding to th<' Vidu; pliraso, 
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be included under the category of pain, since, like honey 
mixed with poison, it is always accompanied by pain, 
either as admitting of increase,^ or as being an object of 
perception, or as being exposed to many hostile influences, 
or as involving an irksome necessity of seeking all kinds 
of instruments for its production. Nor may you retort on 
us that we have fulfilled the proverb of “seeking one 
thing and dropping anotheij in the scarcli,” since we have 
abolished liappiness as being ever tainted by some inci- 
dental pain, and, at tlie same time, our own favourite 
alternative is one wliich no one can consider desirable. 
.For the truth is that any attempt to cstablisli liappiness 
as the sitmmuvi honum, since it is inevitably accompanied 
by various causes of pain, is only like the man who 
would try to grasp a red-liot l-all of iron under the delusion 
that it was gold. In the case of objects of enjoyment got 
togetlicr by rightful means, we may find many lirelly-like 
pleasures; but then liow many are the rainy days to drown 
them i And in the case of those got together by wrong 
means, the mind cannot even conceive the future issue 
which will be brought about, l.et our jntelligiait readers 
coiisiiler all tliis, and not attempt; to disguise their own 
con.seious expcriiuiee. Therefore it is that we hold it as 
indisputable that for him, pre-eminent among liis fellows, 
wlio, lliroiigh the fa\our of the Supreme Fciiig, has, liy 
the ivgular method of iKteniug to the revealed Sruti, Ac., 
attained unto the knowle(lg(' of tlu^ real nature of the soul, 
for him the absolute abolition of pain is the true Liberation. 

Lilt it may be obj('cted, “Is there, any proof at all for 
tlie e.Mstence of a Supreme Li*ing, hr , perception, infer- 
einag or Sruti? Ceitainly perception cannot apply *liere, 
since the Deity, as devoid of form, &c , must be beyond 
the smises. Nor can inference hold, since there is no 
universal proposition or true middle term which can 
apply.- Nor can Sruti, since neither of the resuitiiig 


^ Or }>( il).ij)s of hoino- hui 

‘ Snico tliL* SupirUK' i'. a iii'l.uice. 
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ailternatives can be sustained ; for is it supposed to reveal, 
as being itself eternal, or as non-eternal ? Under the former 
view an established tenet of our school would bo con- 
tradicted [viz., that the Veda is non-eternal] ; under the 
latter, we should be only arguing in a circle.^ As for 
comparison and any other proof which might be adduced 
[as that sometimes called presumption, &c.], they need 
not be thought of for a inoAiierit, as their object matter 
is definitely limited^ and cannot apply to the present case.- 
Therefore the Supreme Iking seems to be as unreal as a 
Imre’s horn.” But all this elaborate disputation need excite 
no flurry in the breast of the intelligent, as it can be at 
once met by the old argument, “The mountain, seas, &c., 
must have had a maker from their possessing the nature 
of effects just lik(^ a jar.” (a.) Xor can our middle term 
[possessing the nature of effects] be rejected as unproved 
(asiddha), since it can be established beyond a doubt by tlie 
fact of the subject’s possessing parts. “ But what are we to 
understand by this ‘ possessing parts ’ ? Is it ‘ existing in 
contact with parts,’ or ‘in intimate relation with parts’? 
It cannot be thu first, since this w-ould equally apply to 
such eternal things as ether, ^ &c. ; nor can it be the 
second, since tliis would prove too miicli, as applying to 
such cases as the [eternal] species, thread, which aijidcs 
in intimate relation wdth the individual threads. It there- 
fore fails as a middle term for your argument.” We reply, 
that it holds if we explain the “posse.ssiiig parts” as 
“ belonging to the class of those substances which exist in 
intimate relation.” ^ Or we may adopt another view and 

^ Since tlio Veda, if non-eternal, tact with the parts of everythin*;, as 
must [to be authoritative] have e^/.iajur. 

been created by Clod, and yet it ^ The whole (as the jar) residts 
is brought fmw.ard to reveal the bj intimate relation in its parts pis 
existence of (lod. the jar s two halve's). But the eter- 

- The Ny.iya holds presumption iial substances, ether, time, the soul, 
to bi^ included under inference, and mind, and the atoms ol earth, water, 
comparison is declared to be the tire,aud air, do not thus reside in any- 
ascertaining the relation of a name thing, although, of course, the cate- 
to the thing named. gory 'iiknlui does reside in the,ih dy 

3 Since ether is connected by con- intimate relation. The nord '‘sub- 
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maintain that it is easy to infer the “ possessing the nature 
of effects ” from the consideration of their possessiu'*- in- 
termediate magnitude.^ 

(5.) Nor can our middle term be rejected as “con- 
tradictory” {viruddha)^ since there is no such acknow- 
ledged universal proposition connected with it as would 
establish the o])posite major term to that in our syllogism 
[ie., that tliey must have luul no maker], (c.) Nor is our 
middle term too general {anaihinta), since it is never 
found in opposite instances [sucli as tlic lake, whicli is the 
vijmMa in the argument, “The mountain has fire because 
it has smoke”], (il) Nor again is it precluded {hddhita 
or kdldtyayo;piidis]ita), for there is no superior evidence to 
exercise such a precluding power, (d.) Nor is it counter- 
balanced {mt-prati-pak^hita), for there does not appear to 
he any such equally valid antagonist. 

If you bring forward as an antagonistic syllogism, 
“The mountains, &c., cannot have had a maker, from the 
fact that they wen) not produced by a body, just as is the 
case with the eternal ether,”— this pretended inference 
will no more stand examination than tluj young fawn can 
stand tli(^ attack of the full-grown lion ; for the addition.'d 
words “ by a body ” are useless, since “ from the fact tliat 
they were not produced” would be a sullieient middle 
term by itself [and the argument thus involves the fallacy 
onlled rijdpijatnUiddhiy Nor can you retort, “Well, let 
this then be our middle term;” for you cannot establish 
it as a real fact. Nor again is it possible to raise the 


Ntances” I'xcludes .and “ex- 
isting in intiniatu relation” excludes 
ether, &c. 

‘ Intermediate between infinite 
and infinitesim.'d, all eternal sub- 
stances being the one or the other. 

^ The 7 iruddha-Iietu is that which 
is never found where the major term 

^ This and much more of the 
whole discussion is taken from the 
Ku?lunAhjali, v. 2, and I extract my 
note on the passage there. “The 


older jVaiydyikas maiiil aim'd that 
the argument ‘'the mountain has lire 
because it has blue smoke,’ mv^ih-ed 
the fallacy \>ap_v.itvasiddlii,\e- 
eause the alleged middle term was 
unnecessarily re.stiicted (see Sid- 
dhauta Miikta V. p. 77). The moderns, 
howevei, more wisely consider it as 
a harmle.ss error, and they would 
rather meet the objection by avert- 
ing that there is no proof to establish 
the valiflity of the assumed middle 
term.” 
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spaallest shadow of a fear lest our middle term should be 
liable to limitation by any suggested condition {upddhi)} 
[such as “the being produced by a corporeal agent,” to 
limit our oklreason “fiom having the nature of effects”], 
because we have on our side a valid line of argument to 
establish our view, viz., “ If the mountains, &c., liad no 
maker, then they would not be effects ” [but all do acknow- 
ledge that they have the nature of effects], for in this world 
that is not an effect which can attain its proper nature in- 
dependently of any series of concurrent causes. And this 
series inevitably involves the idea of some sort of maker; 
and I mean by “being a maker” the b(ung possessed of that 
combination of volition, desire to act, [iiul knowledge of 
tlie proper means, which sets in motion :dl other causes, 
but is itself set in motion by none. And hence we hold 
that if the necessity of a. maker wcin overthrown, tlie 
necessity of the action of all tlie other causes would he 
simultaneously overthrown, siuci' these are dependent 
thereon; and this would lead to the monstrous doctrine 
that effects could he produced wdtliout any cause at all. 
There is a rule ]aid down by Saiikara-kiiikara whicli 
applies directly to the presoiit case — 

“When a middle term is accompanied by a sound argu- 
ment to establish its validity, 

“Then you cannot attempt to siipjdy a limiting con- 
dition on account of the [supposed] non-in variable 
concomitance of tlie major term.” 

If yon maintain that there are many sound counter- 
argumenis, sucli as “If the Supreme Being w^cre a maker, 
He would be possessed of a bod}-,” &c., avc n^ply, that all 
such reasoning is eiiually inconsistent, whether -we allow 
lliat Siqireme Being’s cAisteiicc to lie established or not.“ 

' Tor th(' upadhi cf. pp. 7, S. itself non-existent, cannot be the 
- Asin the lonner caseit wouldbo locus or subject of a negation (cf. 
clear piat it is a .subject for sejiarate Kusuinufijali, iii. 2). “Just as that 
discussion ; anil in the latter you subject frou' wliich a given attribute 
would be bhihle to the fault of Jm is ovcludod cannot be unreal, so 
a ‘’baseless inference,” since ntither can an unreal thing be the 
your subject (or minor term), being s"bject of a negation.” 
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As has been said by Udayaiia Acharya [in the Kusuman^ 

jali, iii._5]— 

“If Sruti, &c., have any authority, your negative argu- 
ment fails from l)eing precluded ; if they are falla- 
cious, our old objection of a ‘baseless inference’ 
returns stronger than ever.” 

Nor need we fear the j)ossibility of any other contra- 
diction to our argument, sineg it would be overthrown by 
either alternative of God’s being known or unknown.^ 

“ Well, let all this be granted ; but the activity of God in 
•creating the world, what end did it have in view I His own 
advantage or some other being’s ? If it w\as for the former 
end, was it in order to attain sonuithing dc,-ireil, or to 
avoid something not desired ? It could not be tlie first, 
because this w'ould be (|uit(i incongruous in a being w'ho 
possesses every possibhj desire gratilied; and for tlie same 
reason too it could not be the second. If it wars for the 
latter end [the advantage of another] it WT)uld be ecpially 
incongruous; fur who would call that being “wise” wdio 
busied himself in acting for another ? If you replied that 
llis activity was juslilled by compassion, any one w’ould at 
once Hitort that this feeling of coi!i]tassii)n should have 
ralhcr induced Him to civate all living beings luqipy, and 
not checkered with misery, since this militates' against 
His compas.-^ion ; for wa; deiiiie eom])as.^ion as the disin- 
terested wish to avoid eaiising another pain. Hence w'e 
conclude that it is not betittmg for God to create tlie 
waarld. This has hceii said hy lUiattaclnuya — 

“Not even a fool acts without some object in view ; 

“Suppose that God did not create the world, what end 
would he left nndoiKi hy Him ?”— ’'■> 

W(' re[)ly, 0 thou crest-jewel of the atheistic scliool, be 

Wf (jod is known, then Jlig exis- pardhitatrat, and then begin the 
tence iniist be gianted ; if Ho is not next clause with sydd cUtt. The 
known, how can we argue about printed text, rikalynpardlMtah s)at 
Hun? I ro'ul lines 15, 16, in p. fati rfaf, seems unintelligible. 

.1 20 ot the Calcutta edition, vikidpa- 
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pleased for a moment to close thy envy-dimmed eyes, 
and to consider the following suggestions. His action in 
creation is indeed solely caused by compassion ; but the 
idea of a creation which shall consist only of happiness is 
inconsistent with the nature of things, since there cannot 
but arise eventual differences from the different results 
which will ripen from the good or evil actions of the beings 
who are to be created. Nor need you object that this 
would interfere with God’s own independence [as He 
would thus seem to depend on others’ actions], since there 
is the well-known saying, “One’s own body does not 
hinder one;” nay rather it helps to carry out one’s aims;^ 
and for this tlierc is authority in such passages of the 
Veda as that (in the Sveta^vaiara Upanishad, iii. 2), “Tliere 
is one Kudra only; he admits " not of a second,” &c. “ But 
then how will you remedy your deadly sickness of reason- 
ing in a circle^ [for you have to prove tlie Veda by the 
authority of God, and then again you have to prove God’s 
existence by the Veda”]. We reply, that we defy you to 
point out any reasoning in a circle in our argument. Do 
you suspect this “ reciprocal dependence of each,” which 
you call “ reasoning in a circle,” in regard to their being 
produced or in regard to tlieir being known ? ^ It cannot 
be the former, fer though the production of the Veda is 
dependent on God, still as God Himself is eternal, there 
is no possibility of His being produced ; nor can it be in 
regard to their being known, for even if our knowledge 
of God were dependent on the Veda, tlic Veda might be 
learned from some other source; nor, again, can it be in 
regard to the knowledge of the non-eternity of the Veda, 
fo.‘ the non-eternity of the Veda is easily perceived by 

^ The ag<,Tegate of the various - The usual reading is iasthur for 
subtile bodies constitutes Iliranya- iadke. 

garbha, or the .supremo soul viewed For these divisions of the anyon- 
in His relation to the worldas creator, ydsraya fallacy, see NydyasMra Vfitii. 
wh^b the aggregate of tlie gross i. 39 (p. 33). 
bodies similarly constitutes his gross 

body (viraj). <» 
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any yogin endowed with the transcendent faculties (Hvra > 
&c.) 

Therefore, when God has been rendered propitious by 
the performance of duties which produce His- favour, the 
desired end, Liberation, is obtained: thus everythin" is 
clear. £ 


NOTE ON PAGES 172, 173, 

We have here an exemplilicatien of the five fallacies or hdvm&m^ 
of the modern Hindu logic (cf. § 71, Tarkasamgr 

55-67), VIZ., anaihdnta, mrudUlm, a/mldhu, kcildlyaijopadislUa or bd- 
dhta, and pratipaJeshita or mt-pratipahha. The four first' of these 
generally correspond to the aw/<iMtc/,«m or “ erratic,” t-tVarfif;,* or 
“cojitrndictory,” sddhjasama or “unproved,” and atUakdIa or “mis- 
timed," 7.f., “ precluded,” a.s given in the li.st of fallacic.s of the older 
logic in p. 164 ; but pratipaJeshita corresponds imperfectly to praJea- 
ranasaiiia. Ihe pralMranasit nia or “ iinccitain ” reason is properly 
that reason which is equally available for both sides, as, e.g.^ the 
argument, “Sound is eternal because it is audible,” which could be 
met by the equally plausil)lc argument, “Sound is non-eternal be- 
cause il; IS audible;” or, according to other authorities, it is that 
reason winch itself raises tlie same difficulties as the original ques- 
tion, as, c.f/., “ .voiind is noii-eternal because eternal qualities are not 
perceived in it ; ’ here Him alleged rca.son is as much Ihe subject of 
dispute as the old que.si ion, “ Is sound eternal ? ” But the pratipalc^ 
shi'a reason is one wbicb is conntf'rbalanced by an equally valid 
reason, as “Sound is i>t(Mnal because it is audible,” and “Sound is 
non-eternal because it is a product.” 


for tivra cf. Poga sulras, i. 21, 22. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE JAIMINI-DAR^ANA. 

An objector may hero ask, “Are you not contiinially 
repeating that merit (dharma) comes from the practice of 
duty (dharma), but bow is duty to be deilned or proved ? 
Listen attentively to my answer. A reply to this ques- 
tion has been given in the older ^ Miinanisa by tlie holy 
sage Jaimini. Now the Mimamsa consists of twelve 
books.2 In the first book is discussed the authoritativeness 
of those collections of words which are severally meant by 
the terms injunction (vidhi), “explanatory passage” (artha- 
f((ha),iiymn (wa?i^ra), tradition (smriii), and “name.” In 
the second, certaiv subsidiary discussions [as c.//., on apurva] 
relating to the diHerence of vaiious rites, refutation of 
(erroneously alleged) ])roofs, and dinereiicc of performance 
[as in “constant” and “v(»lunlary” offerings]. In the third, 
Sruti, “sign” or “sense of the })assage ” (Uhija), “con- 
text” (vdhja), &c., and their respective weight wlien in 
apparent opposition to one another, the ceremonies called 
liratipatii-harindni, things mentioned incidentally (andra- 
hkyddhita), things accessory to several main objects, as 
imydjas, &c., and the duties of the sacrificer. In the 
fdurth, the influence on other rites of tlie })rincipal and 
subordinate rites, the fruit caused by the juhu being 
made of the luica frondom, &c., and the dice-play- 
ing, &c., which form subordinate parts of the rdjasuya 
sa^ifice. In the fifth, the relative order of different 

^ M.tdbava here calls it the prdcM Mimdmsd. ' 

^ Cf. /. Nydyavi<Udvist, pp, 5"9‘ 
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passages of &c., the order of different parts of a 

sacrifice [as the seventeen animals at the vdjapeija], the 
multiplication and non-multiplication of rites, and the 
respective force of the words of ^ruti^ order of mention, 
&c., in determining the order of performance. In the 
sixth, the persons qualified to offer sacrifices, their obliga- 
tions, the substitutes for enjoined materials, supplies for 
lost or injured offeringfe, expiatory rites, the saitra offer- 
ings, things proper to be given, and the different sacrificial 
fires. In the seventh, transference of the ceremonies of 
one sacrifice to another by direct command in the Vaidic 
text, and then as inferred by ‘‘name” or “sign.” In the 
eighth, transference by virtue of the clearly expressed or 
obscurely expressed “ sign,” or by the predominant “ sign,” 
and cases where no transference takes ])lace. In the 
ninth, the beginning of tlie discussion on the adaptation 
of hymns when quoted in a new connection (uha), the 
adaptation of sd'mcms and vtantras, and collateral questions 
connected therewith. In the tenth, the discussion of 
occasions where the non-performance of the primary rite 
involves the “preclusion” and noii-perfarmamic of the 
dependent rites, and of occasions where rites are jn'i^cluded 
because other rites produce their special result, discussions 
connected with the (jralui ofibriugs, certain sd'inaiis, and 
various other things, and a discussion 011 the different 
kinds of negation. In tlie eleventh, the incidental mention 
and subsequently tlie fuller discussion of tantra^ [where 
several acts are comhined into one], and dodpa [or tlie per- 
lonning an act more than once] In the twelfth, a discus- 
sion on 2)msanga [where tlie rite is performed for one chief 
purpose, but with an incidental further reference], tantm, 
cumulation of coneurreiit rites {scmuclichaya) and ojition. 

Now the first topic which introduces the discussions of 

^ Thus it is said that he who de- tantm one offering to Agni would do 
^ircs to be a faiijily pric.st sliould for both ; but as the offoiing to Sonij 
offer a black-necked animal to .Agni, comes between, they cannot be 
a pcarti^coloured one to .Soma, and united, ai\d thus it must be a case 
a black-necked one to Agni. Should of drdpn, i.c., olTeriug the two sepa> 
this be a case for tantm oi* not? ^y rately (J. Xyaifamdld, xi. i, 13). 
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the Purva-Mimamsa arises from the aphorism, “2^ow there- 
fore a desire to know duty [is to be entertained by thee 
Kow the learned describe a “topic” as consisting of five- 
members, and these are {a.) the subject, {h.) the doubt, 
(<;.) the pnmd facie argument, (d.) the demonstrated con- 
clusion, and (<?.) the connection Uaiigati). The topic is dis- 
cussed according to the doctrines held by the great teachers 
of the system. Thus the “ subject ”*to be discussed is the 
sentence, “The Veda is to be read.” Now the “doubt” which 
arises is whether the study of Jaimini’s sdstra concerning 
duty, beginning with the aphorism, “ Duty is a thing which 
is to be recognised by an instigatory passage,” and^endinc^ 
with “ and from seeing it in the anvdhdrya'' is to be com- 
menced or not. The primdfacic argument is that it is not 
to be commenced, whether the injunction to read the Veda 
be held to have a visible and present or an invisible and 
future fruit, (a.) If you say that this injunction must have 
a visible fruit, and this can be no other ^ than the know- 
ledge of the meaning of what is read, we must next ask 
you whether this said reading is enjoined as something 
which otherwise* would not have i)een thought of, or 
whether as something which otherwise would have been 
optional, as we see in the rule for shelling rice.“ It can- 
not be the former, for the reading of the Veda is a means 
of knowing the sense thereof from its very nature as 
reading, just as in the parallel instance of reading the 
Mahabharata ; and we sec by this argument that it would 
present itself as an obvious means cpiite independently 
of the injunction. Well, then, let it be the latter alterna- 
j as the baked Hour cake called jAtwddsa, is made 
only of rice ])repared by being unhusked in a mortar, 
when, but for the injunction, it might have been unhusked 
by the finger-nails. There, however, the new moon and full 
ra^on sacrifices only produce their unseen effect, which is 

^*^6 4) I read nlak- the Ihio.s ridh’r atmnlam apruvio 
sfiam4tish(aj>Jiala. ^ niyutnah pdkshih sati, tatravcUn- 

• • ^ would be .a yatra da prdptaii pamamkhyd vidJU- 

vidki, ill the latter a niyama. Cf. yate. 
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the principal apiirva, by means of the various minor effects 
■or subordinate apurvas, produced by the various subordi- 
nate parts of the whole ceremony; and consequently the 
minor ap^lrva of the imhusking is the reason there for the 
restricting injunction. But in the case which we are dis- 
cussing, there is no such reason for any such restriction, 
as the rites can be equally well performed by gaining the 
kjiowledge of the Veda’s meaning by reading a written 
book, or by studying under an authorised teacher. Hence 
wo conclude that there is no injunction to study the Piirva 
Mimarnsa as a means of knowing tlie sense of the Veda. 
(h.) “What, then, becomes of the Vedic in junction, ‘The Veda 
is to be road’?” AVell, you must be content with the fact 
that the injunction will have heaven as its [future] fruit, 
ahhough it merely enjoins the making oneself master of the 
literal words of tlie Vedic text [witliout any (uireto under- 
stand tlio meaning which they may convey], since heaven, 
though not expressly mentioned, is to be assumed as the 
fi'uit, according to the analogy of the Visv;ijit oirering. Just 
as Jaimini, in Ids aphorism (iv. 3, 15), “ Let tliat fruit be 
licaven, since it ccpially applies to all/ estaiJishes that 
those wlio aie not exjuessl}' mentioned are still qualihed 
to offer tlio Visvajit sacrifice, and infers by argument that 
its clinracteristic fruit is heaven, so let us assume it to be 
in the present case also. As it has hecn said — 

“ Since tlie visible fruit would he equally obtained with- 
out the injunction, this cannot be its sole oljcct ; we must 
latlier suppose heaven to he the fruit from the injunctions 
significance, after the analogy of the Visvajit, Ac.” 

Tims, too, we shall keep the Smviti rule from being 
violated : “ Having read the Veda, let liim liatlie.” Tor this 
rule clearly implies tliat no long interval is to take place 
between reading tlie Veda and the student’s return to his 
home; while, according to your o[)inioii, after lie liad read 
the Veda, lie would still have to remain in his preceptor’s 
house to read tlie Minuimsa discussions, and thus the idfea 
of no interval between would he contradicted. Therefore 
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for these three reasons, (a.) that the study of Mimamsa is 
not enjoined, (k) that heaven can he obtained by the 
simple reading of the text, and (c.) that the rule for the 
student's return to his liome is thus fulfilled, we maintain 
that the study of the Mimamsa discussions on duty i& 
not to be commenced. 

The authoritative conclusion ” (siddhdnta), however, is 
as follows : — ^ 

We grant that it cannot be a case of vidhi, for it miqlit 
have been adopted on otlier grounds ; but not even Indra 
with his thunderbolt could make us lose our hold of the 
other alternative that it is a case of niyama. In the sen- 
tence, ‘‘The Veda is to be read,” the affix tavya expresses 
an enforcing power in the word,^ which is to be rendered 
visible by a corresponding action in man, bringing a certain 
effect into existence ; and this enforcing power seeks some 
corresponding end which is connected with the man’s crea- 
tive effort. Now it cannot be the act itself of reading, as 
suggested by the whole word adkyetavya, which it thus 
seeks as an end ; for this act of reading, thus expressed 
by the word, coidd never be regarded as an end, since it 
is a laborious opciution of the voice and mind, consisting 
in the articulate ulicraiice of the portion read. Nor could 
the portion read, as suggested by the whole senteuce, he 
regarded as the end. For the mass of words ealled “ Veda,” 
which is what we ri'ally mean by the words “ portion read ” 
being eternal and ()mni[)resent, could never fulfd the con- 
ditions of the four “fruits of aedion,” production, &c.'^ 
Therefore the only true end which remains to us is the 


Miiniunsii holds thiit tho 
potential and .dinilar affixes, which 
cunstitiitf; a vidhi, have a twofold 
power ; by the one they express an 
active volition of tho agent, corre- 
sponding to the root-meaniri” {ortka- 
hlunanc!) ; by the other an t nforcing 
po<!ver in the word {mbda-hhdiand). 
1|hns in u(ir<jnkdmo ynjda, the cUt 
imjilics “let him produce heaven by 
mi'ans of certain acts which together 


make np a sacrifice possessing a cer- 
tain in}stie influence ; ” next it ini- 
plies an enforcing power residing in 
itself (as it is tlie word of the self- 
existent Veda and not of God) which 
sets the hearer upon this course of 
action. 

' These four “ fruits of action ” 
are oliscuro, and I do not remember 
to have seen them alluded to else- 
where. I was told in India that 
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knowledge of the meaning, as obtained by carrying out the 
sense of the words of the injunction. According to the old 
rule, “ He has the right who has the want, the power, and 
the wit,” those who are aiming to understand certain things, 
as the new and full moon sacrifices, use their daily reading 
to learn the truth about them. And the injunction for read- 
ing, since it virtually excludes the reading of written books, 
&c. [from the well-known •technical sense of the word 
“ read ” when used in this connection], conveys the idea 
that the reading the Veda enjoined has a consecrated 
character [as taught by a duly authorised teacher]. There- 
fore, as the principal api^rva, produced by the great new 
and full moon sacrifices, necessitates and establishes the 
subordinate apurvas produced by the inferior sacrificial 
acts, as unhiisking the rice, &c., so the mass of apiiroa 
pioduced by all the sacrifices necessitates and establishes 
a previous (ipurva produced by the restricting injunction 
(iiiyama), which prescribes reading the Veda as the means 
to know how to perform these sacrifices. Tf you hesitate 
to concede that a myama could have this future inlluence 
called api'irva, tlio same doubt might ecpially invalidate 
the cfiPicacy of a vidhi [as the two .stand on the same level 
as to their enjoining power]. Nor is the supposition a 
valid one that lieaven is the fruit, according to the analogy 
of the Vihajit offering, since, if there is a present and 
visible fruit in the form of a knowledge of the meaning of 
the sacred text, it is improper to suppose any other future 
and unseen fruit. Tims it has been said — 

Where a seen fruit is obtained, you must not suppose 
an unseen one; but if a vidhilin^ the restricting 
meaning of a niyama, it does not tliercby bcccme 
meaningless.” 


they were a thing’s coining into 
being, growing, declining, and per- 
ishing. If so, they are the second, 
third, fifth, and sixth of^ the six 
viJJftms mentioned in Sankara’s 
Vajrasuchi, 2 , i.c., asti,jdyate, vardh- 


ate, viparimmate, apakshbjate, na&- 
yati. I do not see liow there could 
be any reference to the four .^inds 
of apiirva, sc. phala, mmuddyaj^ut- 
patti, and anga, described in Nyaya 
M. V. ii. I. 2. 
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But an objector may say, “ Altbough a man who reads 
the simple text of the Veda may not attain to a know- 
ledge of its meaning, still, as he who reads the Veda with 
its a'iigas^ grammar, &c., may attain to this knowledge, tlie 
study of Mimamsa will be useless.” But this is not true : 
fo]’ even though he may attain to a simple knowledge of 
the literal meaning, all deeper investigation must depend 
on this kind of discussion. For instance, when it is said, 
He offers anointed gravel,” neither grammar nor mgama ^ 
nor nirvJcta will determine the true meaning that it is to 
be anointed with ghee and not witli oil, &c. ; it is only by 
a Mimamsa discussion that tlie true meaning is unravelled 
from the rest of the ])assage, “ V(irily, ghee is Iniglitness.”^ 
It is therefore established that the study of Mimamsa is 
enjoined. Nor need it be supposed that this contradicts 
the passage of Smrili, '‘Having read the Veda, lot liim 
bathe,” whicli implies that lie sliould now leave his teacher’s 
house, and prohibits any further delay ; as the words do 
not necessarily imply that the return to the ])aternal roof 
is to follow immediately on his having read the Veda, but 
only that it is to follow it at some time, and that both 
actions are to be clone by tlie same person, just as wo see 
in the common phras<^ “ Having Lathed, he eats.” There- 
fore from the ])iirport of the injunction conolnde that 
the study of the IVirva Mfmamsii Sastra, consisting of a 
thousand “topics,”^ is to he commenced. This topic is 
connected with the main subject of the Silstra as being a 
subsidiary digression, as it is said, “ They call that a subsi- 
diary digression which helps to establish the main suhjcct.”'^ 

I now proceed to give a sketch of the discussion of the 
sapre “topic ” in accordance with the teaching of the Guru 
Prahhakara. 

In tlie Smriti riile,^ “ Let him admit as a pupil the 
Brahman lad when eight years old (by investing him with 

nifinmas aro the Vedic This is to explain the last of the 

n tations in YJ^ka’s niridia. five rnember^^, the samijati. 

See Nyaya-unilii-vistara, i. 4, 19. ^ Cf. .‘\sval;l> ana’s (Irihya Sutras, 

® The exact mnnber is 915. i. I<j, i. 
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the sacred cord), let him instruct him,” the object of the 
direction appears to be the pupil’s instruction. Now a direc- 
tion must have reference to somebody to be directed; and if 
you ask who is here to be directed, I reply, '‘He who desires 
to be a teacher,” since, by Panini’s rule (i. 3, 36), the root %i 
is used in the dimanc'pada when honour, &e., are implied, ic., 
here the duty which a teacher performs to his pupils. He 
who is to be directed as to admitting a pupil is the same 
person who is to be directed as to teaching him, since both 
are the object of one and the same command. Hence the 
inspired sage Mann has said (ii. 140), “The Ilnihman who 
girds his pupil with the sacrilicial cord and then instructs 
him in the Veda, with its subsidiary aivjaii and mystic 
doctrines, they call a spiritual teacher {drluvrya)!' Now 
the teaching which is the function of the teacher cannot 
be fullilled without the learning which is tlic function of 
the pupil, and therefore the very injunction to teach im- 
plies and establishes a corresponding obligation to learn, 
since the inllueiicer’s ellbrts fail witliout those of one to be 
iiitiuenccd. If you object that this view does not make 
reading the Veda the object of definite ijijuiicrion, I reply, 
AVhat matters it to us if it is not? For even if there is 
no reason for us to admit a siiparate injunction for reading 
the Veda, it v'ill still remain perjietually enjoined as a 
duty, because the passage which mentions it is a ])erpetual 
animhhc or “ su[>})leiii(‘ntary rejK'tition.” ’ Tlu'refore the 
former f(xck argument and its answer, whicii were 

given ladoi'c under the idi'a that there was a definite 
injunction to read the Veda,, must now be discussed in 
another way to suit this new viewa 

Now i\\Q 'prlmd fade argument was that the study •of 
]\lfinamsd, not being autlioritatively enjoined, is not to be 
commenced ; the “conclusion” was that it is to be com- 
menced as being thus authoi-itatively enjoined. 

^ T\\>i anuutda, of course, implies oniu-iula in tho present case is ^he 
a previous vidhi, which it thus rc- passa^^m Avhicli mentions that l\ie 
peats and sn[)pleirients, and so carries Veda is to lx* read, as it cnfoices 
with it an ecpinl autliority. The the previoub od/a as to teaching. 
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Now the upholders of the former or ]primd facie view 
argue as follows: — “We put to the advocates of the con- 
clusion the following dilemma: Does the injunction to 
teach imply that the pupil is to understand the meaning 
of what is read, or does it only refer to the bare reading ? 
It cannot be the former, for obviously the act of teaching 
cannot depend for its fulfilment on tlie pupil’s understand- 
ing wliat is taught [as this will depend on his ability as a 
recipient]; and the latter will not help you, as, if the bare 
reading is sufficient, the Mimamsa discussions in question 
will have no subject or use. For their proper subject is a 
point in the Veda, wliich is doubted about from having 
been only looked at in a rough and impromptu way ; now 
if tliere is no need of understanding the meaning at all, 
why should we talk of doubts and still more of any hope 
of ascertaining the true meaning by means of laborious 
discussion ? And therefore in accordance with the well- 
known principle, ‘That which is a thing of use and not a 
matter of doubt is an object of attainment to an intelligent 
man, as, for instance, ajar which is in broad light and in 
contact with the pxternal and internal senses,’ as there is 
in the present case no sm^h thing as a subject to exercise 
it upon, or a useful end to be attained by it, we maintain 
that the study of Mimarnsa is not to be (;omnienced.” 

We grant, in rejily, that the injunction to teach does 
not imply a cori’esponding necessity that the student must 
understand the meaning ; still when a man has read the 
Veda with its subsidiary and has compridionded 

the general connection of the words with their respective 
meanings, this will imply an understanding of the mean- 
ing of the Veda, just as it would in any ordinary human 
compositions “Tut may we not say that, just as in 
the case of the mother who said to her son, ‘Eat poison,’ 
the meaning literally expressed by the words was not 
w^at she wished to convey, since she really intended to 
f(fid)id his eating anything at all in such and such a house; 
so if the lite’'al meaning of the Veda does not express its 
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real purport, the old objection will recur witji full force 
that the study of Mimamsa will have neither subject nor 
end [as there will be no use in understanding the literal 
meaning, since, as in the mother’s case, it may only lead 
astray, and so common sense must be the ultimate judge ”]. 
We reply, that your supposed illustration and the case 
in question are not really parallel. In the supposed 
illustration the primary Aieaning of the words would 
be obviously precluded, because a direction to eat poison 
would be inconceivable in the mouth of an authoritative 
and trustworthy speaker like a mother, and you would 
know at once that this could not be what slie wished to 
say ; but in the case of tlie Veda, which is uiidcrivcd from 
any personal author, why should not the literal meaning 
be the one actually intended ? And it is just the doubts 
that arise, as they occasionally will do, in referciice to this 
intended meaning, wliich will be the proper ‘"subject” of 
]\rimaTnsa discussion; and the settlement of these doubts 
wjU be its proper “ end.” Therefore, w'henever the true 
meaning of the Veda is not obtained ^ by that reading 
which is virtually prescribed by the auithoritative injunc- 
tion to a Ijralinian to teach, it will be a proper subject for 
systematic discussion ; and hence we hold that 'the study 
of Minniinsa is enjoined, and should be commenced. 

“ Well,^ be it so” [say the followers of the jSTyaya], “ but 
how can the Vedas be said to he underived from any personal 
author, when there is no evidence to establish this? 
ATould you maintain that they have no personal author be- 
cause, although there is an unbroken line of tradition, there 
is no remembrance of any author, just as is the case with 
the soul”?^ This argument is veak, because the alleged 
characteristics [unbroken tradition, &c] arc not proved; 
for those who hold the human origin of the Vedas maiu- 


^ I ivad in p. 127, tine 12, anam- 
(j(u,iynm(hi(wja, an<l tlic iccciiMon 
given ill the Nviya M, V. p. 14, 
na*budli ;/m }('ina.',/in. 

' In the next two or tJiree pages 


I )r. Muir’s translation in hia Sanskrit 
vol. iii. p. hS. w 

The soul may be ti’aced IWk 
tliiough successive tuiusniigrations, 
but you never get back to its begin- 
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tain that tl^e line of tradition was interrupted at the time 
of the dissolution of the universe. And, again, what is 
meant by thi.s assertion that the author is not remembered? 
Is it (i.) that no author is believed, or (2.) that no author 
is remembered ? The first alternative cannot be accepted, 
since we hold that God is proved to liave been the author. 
Nor can the second, because it cannot, stand the test of the 
following dilemma, vi/.., is it meant (a.) that no author of 
the Veda is remembered by some one person^ or (h.) by any 
person whatever ? The former supposition breaks down, 
as it would ])rove too mucli, since it would ajjply to such 
an isolated stanza as “He who is religious and has over- 
come juide ;uid anger,'*’ And tlie latter supposition is 
inadmissible, since it would be impossible for any person 
who w’as not omniscient to know that no author of the 
Veda was recollected by any person wliatevcr. IMoreover, 
there is actual proof that tlie Veda had a ])crsonal author, 
for we argue as follows: — The sentences of tlie Veda must 
liavc originated from a personal author, since they have 
the character of seiitenci's like those of Kiilidasa and other 
writers. Ami, aggin, the sentences of the Veda have been 
composed by a competent person, since, wliile they possess 
authority, they have, at the same time, tiic eliaracter of 
sentences, like those of Mann and other snges. 

lint [:isk tlic IHimainsakas] may it not lie assumed that 
“all study of the Veda was preceded by an earlier study 
of it by the pupil’s jireceptor, since the study of tlio Veda 
must always have liad one common character which was 
the s:imc in former times as now;” and thei'cforo this un- 
interrupted succession has force to prove the eternity of 
the Veda? This reasoning, however [the Naiyayikas 

' ?vr.k]li.av.v iDt’.iiis tliiit till- author sous did lu.t know tlu* oiiyin, but 
of thi', ^tanza. tliouoli uuknowu to whiili, lu'vcith. loss, had a Imiuan 
iiuuiv ])co]de, was not U(‘fo.sv,arily author. Tho stau/.i in question is 
uukuov\n to all. as his rontrni})o- (jiiotod iu fail in liolitliuoks lu- 
rarics, no doubt, know who wrote it, <b -clu’ Sprucho, No. bom tfio 

an(/ his vlo^coiidants ini'^ht jxjrhaps MS. anthology called the S'aiAds/u- 
stifl be aware of tlio fact. In this tdrnam. for viuUaka, see i^dh. 
case, therefore. w(* ba\c an inst.incc Ihrp., 4 ; 558. 
of a composition of \niich sonic per- 
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answer], cannot rise to the height of proof, for it has no 
more validity than such obviously illusory reasoning, as 
“ All study of the Maluihharata was preceded l^y an earlier 
study of it by the pupil’s preceptor, since it. is the study 
of the Mahabliarata, which must have been the same in 
former times ns now.” But [the Mimamsakas will ask 
whether there is not a difference bewcen tliese two cases, 
since] tluj Sinriti declares that [Vislinu incarnate as] Yyasa 
was the author of the Maliabharata., in accordance with 
the line, “Who else than the lotus-eyed Vishnu could be 
the maker of the Mahabliarata ? ” [while notliing of this 
sort is recorded in any Sinriti in regard to the Veda]. This 
argument, however, is pithless, since those words of the 
Purushasukta (Big V., x. 90), “ From him sprang the Rich 
and Saman verses ; from him sprang the Metres ; from him 
the Yajus arose;” ])rove that the Veda had a maker. 

Further [pioceed the Naiyayikas] we hold that sound 
is non-etei'ual ^ because it has genus, and is also percep- 
tible to the external organs of beings such as ourselves, 
just as a jar is.- “But,” you may object, “is not this 
argument lefutcd by the juoof arising iiiTjni the fact that 
we recognise the letter g (for example) as the same we 
have heard before?” This objection, however, is extremely 
weak, for the recognition in (piestion is powerless to refute 
our argument, since it has reference only to identity of 
species, as in the case of a man whose hair has been cut 
and has grown ;igain, or of a jasmine which has blossomed 
afresh. “ But [asks the Mimamsaka] how can the Veda 
have been uttered by the incorporeal Parainesvara, who 
has no palate or other organs of speech, and therefore 
cannot have pronounced the letters ? ” “ This objection 

^ The ctemily of the Ved.i dc- senses. ( Jener.a :ire themselves eter- 
pends on this tenet of the Mlnuuiisd nal (thoni>h the individuals in which 
that sound is eternal. they re.'^ide aio not), but they have 

- Eternal things (as the atoms of irot themselves genus. Tloth the.se 
earth, fire, water, and air, minds, arguments belong ratlier to Ithe 
time, space, ether, and soul) have Nyaya-vai.scshika school than to Vie 
vikslia, not sdmdnya or genus, and Ny/iya. 
they arc all imperceptible to the 
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[answers the Naiyayika] is not happy, because, though 
Paramc^vara is by nature incorporeal, he can yet assume 
a body in sport, in order to show kindness to his wor- 
shippers. Consequently the arguments in favour of the 
doctrine that the Veda had no personal author are in- 
conclusive.” 

I shall now [says the Mirnamsaka] clear up the whole 
question. What is meant hyi^ this panrusheyatva [“deri- 
vation from a personal author”] which it is sought to 
prove? Is it (i.) mere procession (uipannaiva) from a 
person, like the procession of the Veda from persons such 
as ourselves, when we daily utter it ? or (2.) is it the 
arrangement — with a view to its manifestation — of know- 
ledge acquired by other inodes of proof, as in the case of 
treatises composed by persons like ourselves ? If the first 
meaning be ini (aided, there will be no dispute between 
usd If the second sense he meant, I ask whether it is 
established (cl) by inference,- or (b) ]>y supernatural testi- 
mony ? (a.) The former alternail\e (‘uiinot be correct, be- 

cause your argument would cipially api)ly to the sentences 
in dramas such a;^ the ^lahitimadhava [which, of course, 
being a W(jrk of fiction, has no authoritative character]. 
If you (qualify your argument by insinfing the saving 
chiUMg “while tle^y possess authority,”'^ [ns supra, p. 188, 
line 21], e\en this explanation will fail to satisfy a philo- 
sopher. birr the sentences of the Veda tire universally 
detined to be sentences which jirove things that are not 
])rovable by other evidence. Put if you could establish 
that these Ah^alic sentences only jirove what is provable 
by otlicr evidence, this detinition would be at once con- 

^ The Mimdin^ak.a allows that th<' liko the compositions of Manu, 
vchduirona or nttcraiici' is non- &c.’’ 

eternal. The arjrnineiit will now run, 

“ The infeicncf will be as follows : “The Vedas were arranged after 
“ The Vedas were arranged after being acquiied by other modes of 
being acquired bv other modes of proof, because, whilci they possess 
pro/, with a view to their manifes- authority, they still have the Tiature 
tatwn, from the very fact of their of sentences, like the cotnpositioiii,of 
having t)ie natuic of sentences, just Manu, &c.” 
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tradicted, just* as if a man were to say that his mother 
was a barren woman. And even if we granted that Para- 
me^vara might assume a body in sport, in order to show 
kindness to his worshippers, it would not at all follow 
that he would perceive things beyond the reach of the 
senses, from the want of any means of apprehending 
objects removed from him in place, in time, and in nature.^ 
Nor is it to be assumed th^it liis eyes and other senses 
alone would have the power of producing sucli knowledge, 
for we can only draw upon our imagination in accordance 
with our past experience. This has been declared by the 
Curu [Prabhakara] when he refutes the supposition of an 
omniscient author — 

“ Wherever we do find the power of an organ intensified, ^ 
it is done without its going beyond its own proper 
objects; thus it may appear in the power of seeing 
the very distant or the very minute, but not in tlu^, 
ear’s becoming cognisant of form.” 

Hence (h,) we also maintain that your position cannot 
be establislied by any supposed su}>ernatural testimony 
[as that quoted above fiom the rdg-Veda, ‘'from him 
sprang the Rich and Saman versiis”]. For the rule of 
Panini (iv. 3, lOi) will btill remain inviolate, lliat the 
grammatical ahixes with winch such names as Kathaka, 
Kaliipa, and Taittiriya are formed, impart to those deri- 
vatives the stmse of “uttered by” Katha, Kalapin, &c., 
though we maintain lliat these names have reference [not 
to those parts of the Veda as hist composed by these 
sages, butj to the fact that these sages instituted certain 
schools of traditional study. And in the ■^ame way we 
hold [in reference to this verse from the Eig-Veda] thg,t 
it only refers to the institution of certain schools of tra- 
ditional study of these Vedas. 

Nor will any supposed inference establish the non- 

^ In a'suuiing a material body, he -The Jainas allow thirty-f^^r 
wonJd be subject to material limita* such .superhuman developments [an- 
tions, in their saints. 
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eternity of sound, because [as we said before] it is opposed 
to the evidence of our consciousness, [since we certainly 
recognise the letter now heard as the one heard before]. 
Nor is it reasonable to reply that, althougli the letters are 
not the same, tliey seem to be so on account of their 
identity of species. For here we ask our opponents a 
question — Is this idea that “ the apparent sameness arises 
from identity of species’’ pat forward from a wish to 
preclude entiiely any idea of the letters being the same, 
or only [from an iiuagincd fear of error] because experi- 
ence shows that the recognition will sometimes be erroneous 
[as ill the cases of the hair and jasmine mentioned above] ? 
(a,) If it arises from the latter reason, wc Mi'mamsakas, 
who hold that the Veda is its own evidence, have said in 
reference to this timid imagination — 

“Ho who foolishly imagines that something as yet 
unknown to him will come hereafter to stop his 
present conclusion, will go to utter ruin in every 
transaction of life, his mind a mass of doubts.” 

(/;.) “But [the Naiyayikas will ask] does not this recog- 
nition of g and other letters [as the same which we heard 
before] refer to the species which exists the same in cacji, 
and not to the several individual letters, since, in fact, we 
perceive that they are (hlfercnt as uttered by different 
persons, otherwise we could not make such distinctions 
as we do when we say ‘ Soma^arnian is reading ’ ? ” Tliis 
objection, however, has as little brilliancy as its prede- 
cessors, for as there is no proof of any distinction between 
the individual ^’s, there is no proof that we ought to 
assume any such thing as a species g; and we maintain 
that, just as to the man who does not understand [the 
Naiyayika doctrine of] the species g, the one species [in 
the Naiyayika view] will by the inlluence of distinction of 
place, magnitude, form, and individual sounds, appear as 
if it were variously modified as itself distinct in place, as 
sfcall, as great, as long, as short ; so to the man who does 
not understand our [Mmiamsaka doctrine of] one individual 
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g, the one g (In our view) will by the diversity of mani- 
festers,” ^ appear to liiin associated witli their respective 
peculiarities ; and as contrary characters are in this way 
ascribed [to the letter^], there is a fallacious, appearance 
of distinction [between diflercnt ^ s]. But does this ascrip- 
tion of contrary cliaracters, which is thus regarded as 
creating a difference [between tlie ^’s], result (i.) from the 
nature of tlie thing, or (2.) from our imagination ? There 
is no proof of the former alternative ; for. if it were true, 
as an inherent difference would have to be admitted be- 
tween different g's, we sliould liave to say, ‘‘Cliaitra has 
uttered ten ^’5,” and not “ Ohaitra has uttered the same 
g ten times.” On the latter supposition, there is no proof 
of any inherent distinction between g’s, for inlierent one- 
ness is not dcstioyed by a difference of external disguises. 
Thus wo must not conceive, from the ajiparent distinction 
caused by such external disguises as jars, &c., that tliere 
is any inherent distinction, as of parts, in tlie one indivi- 
sible ether. The cm rent use of the rejected phrase [ie., 

different ” as ai)plied to the r/s] is really caused by the 
noise, whicli in each case is different. Tjiis has been said 
by the great teacher — 

“The object which tlie Kaiyayikas seek by supposing a 
species is, in fact, gained from the letter itself ; 
and the object wliich they aim at by supposing an 
individuality in letters, is attained from audible 
noises;^ so that the assumption of species is 
useless.” 

And again — 

“ Since in regard to sounds such an irresistible instinct 
of recognition is always awake within us, it pre- 
cludes by its superior evidence all the inferences to 
prove sound’s non-eterniiy.” 

This at once refutes the argument given in the [Naiya- 

^ .Taimini maintains that the vibra- is these ‘ conjunctions’ and ‘disjuun- 
tions of the air “ manifest ” the al- tions,’ occasioned by the vibrations 
way^ existing sound. of the air.” — Ballantync, Mimdmsd 

“ “What is meant by ‘noise’ (wu'e/a) i. 17. 
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. t,eatiso by Vagiswara, entitled Mdna-iimnohara, 

quality belonging to an organ of sense {ic. the eai), just 

as colour is to the eye,” _ 

We can also refute it in tlie following ways : (a.) If we 
follow the [Sahkhya and Vedanta] view tliat sound is a 
substance, it is evidently overthrown ^ [as in that case 
sound cannot be a quality] ; (i.) if we take it as reierrmg 
to the noise, not the mml, we liave no dispute, as it only 
establishes what we ourselves allow; and (r.) _tlie in er- 
ence is overthrown by the “liniiling condition [upddh] 
of ah'dvamlva, or “ the not causing audition.” bo Uda- 
yana tries at great length to establish that, although ether 
the site of sound, is iniperceiitiblc, the non-existence o 
that which abides in this site is perceptible; and he then 
briin'S forward as an evidence for the iion-eteruity of 
sound, that sense perception which causes tlio use ot such 
common expressions ns “The tumult is stopped, Ihc 
sound has arisen.”^ Hut he is snllicieiilly answeiedHiy 
nbl renlv fin 1). lOtl Unit the fallacious appearance oi 


1 ThfNyiO^ hoUK coloui ami 
.s.iiiiul aiv 'I?'"’’' 

ticHot tlmelon.-ntsli-litamlc-tlui'. 

and as the oii-ans of sooing and 
hiaiiug are conii»osid of light and 
ethei, each will, of coui-^e, Jiavt; d'^ 
corn ^ponding .s])ecial (Hiahtv 
“ fn p id*j 7 ’ ^ 

It ^ 

‘ Cf. my note pp. 7,«, Lh.ir- 

v.ika-dardina'i for the upddhi. The 
vpddh'tov “condition” limits a ton 
m-iH ral midille term ; it is dclincd 
as “that which always accompanies 
the raajnr term, but does not alway s 
accompany the middle ” Thus if 
the condition “produced from wet 
fuel ” is addl'd to “ fire,” tlie argu- 
ment “ the mountain has smoke be- 
cause it has file ” is iio longer a false 
one Heic, in answer to the Nyaya 
ai>-ument in the text, our author 
Jjlects that its middle term (“ from 
the fact of its being a special quality 
belonging to an organ of semse ) 


i., too with', f.e., it is sometimes found 
will re the major teim “ noiM'teimd ” 
not found, ae, eg , in i^oioid itself, 
.iccording to the Mimiims.i doctrme. 
'Po obviate this he propos.'S 1 o add the 
“ condition,” “ not causing audition, 
as lie will readily concede that all 
these things are non eternal which, 
'ithdi ml ((iK.siit'i ttiidilioti, are spL‘ci:d 
<iu.uities belonging to an oigail of 
sdise, as, e.'/., colour Ihit i need 
hcaicely add' that tliis addition ould 
make tin' whole aigumciit nugatory. 
Ju tact, the Ti'irva Mlmdius;! and the 
Nvaya can never aigne togrther on 

tills ((uestioii of the eteinily of sound, 
as their imiiits of \iew aie so totally 
ditiereiit. 

■* In the former cas(' we have tlie 
dlitvaviaa of sound, in the latter its 
prdtjubhdva 

'' In p. 131, line 12, 1 read Mm- 
jxiidti for samdpohi, he., the passive 
aoribt of sum + apd + dh. 
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distinction arises from contrary characters being errone- 
ously ascribed, just as, in the story, the demon Tala went 
away [as well as Betala] wlien the offering of blood was 
given to the latter.^ And as for the objection raised by the 
author of the Nydyabh4shana,^ that, if sound were eternal, 
the conclusion must follow that it would be either always 
perceptible or always imperceptible, this also is obviated 
by our allowing that we only perceive that sound which 
is manifested by our articulate noise.^ And as for the 
(Naiyayika) argument against the existence^ of such a 
constant relation as this which is supposed between the 
manifested “ sound ” and the manifesting noise," since 
they both come simultaneously in contact with the sense 
of hearing, this is invalid, as it will indisputably apply 
with equal force in the case of the soul.*'' 

Tlitu’cfore as the Veda is thus proved to have not 
originated from any personal author, and as the minutest 
germ of suspicion against it is thus absolutely destroyed, 
we hold it as satisfactorily demonstrated that it has a 
self - establisheil authority in all matters relating to 
duty. 

“Well"^ [say our opponents], ‘‘let tliis question rest; 


^ I flonot krow this Ictjcmi T,Ua 
amt lu'fala are the two (leiiious who 
cat’i) Vikraiii klityaou their slioulders 
ill tile Siriilijsaii-tiaUi^i, Tt appears 
to be le felled to lieic as illiistratiii|4 
how one answer can suftiee fortuo 
opjionents. 

Tins IS probably a work by Bli.i- 
sar\ajna (see Dr. Hall’s JhhJ. fndex, 
1 ». 20 ) 

* />hiinu, or onr “ aiTieuIato 
noise,” [irnduces tlie .’rbiMtioii.-, of 
air wliich render manifest the cver- 
existirn; sound. Thei’c is alvva.ys an 
ctianal but inaudible liiim goin^ on, 
which we modify into a definite 
sptH'ch by oar vaiioms ai ticuLition.s. 
I takii samslnta liere a.s erjui valent 
to ahhu'i/aUti 

^ I fead in p. 131, line i$, 8 amM- 
'r^ikammd:(hy(ihkdvdhhdvdnvMdnmn. 

® It would be a case of vijabhc/ic "a. 


Th(‘ Naiyayika argument would 
seem to be .Muuethiiig as follows : — 
Sound is not thus manifested by 
noise, sirns' both ai'e .simultanooiisly 
]K'i(‘ei\ed by the .senses, just as we see 
in tlu' {ui-allel case of the individual 
and its .sjK'cies : these are both jier- 
ceivedtogetlu'r, but tlio individual is 
not manifested by the sjiocies But 
the Mi mamsa rejoins that this would 
(aiually apply to the soul and know- 
ledge , as th<' internal sense jierceives * 
both simultaneon.sly, and therefore 
knowledge ought not to be mani- 
fested by the .soul, which rs contiary 
ro experience. But I am not sun; 
that I nglitly uudei. stand the argu- 
ment. . 

« Jrb •re bi'gins a long pfirvajinksha, 
from p. 13 1, line iS, down to p. 133, 
line 0 , see p 198 infra. 
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but how about another weli-hiiowii controversy ? It ig 
said — 

“ ‘ The Sahkhyas hold that both authoritativeness and 
noii-authoritativeness are self-proved; the followers of 
the Nyaya hold that both are proved by something else 
[as inference, &c.] ; the Duddhists hold that the latter is 
self-proved and the former proved by something else ; the 
teachers of the Veda maintain that authoritativeness is 
self-proved and noii-authoritativeness proved by some- 
thing else.’ Now we ask, amidst all tliis discussion, how 
do the Minuimsakas accept as established their tenet that 
the authoritativeness of duty is self-proved ? And what 
is the meaning of this so-called self-proved authoritative- 
iiess ? Is it {a) that authoritativeness spiings from itself ? 
or (h) that it springs from the right knowledge in which 
it resides? or (c.) that it springs from the iiistruniciital 
causes [as the eye, &c] which produced the right know- 
ledge in which it resides? or (d.) that it resides in a par- 
ticular knowledge produced by tlie instrumental causes 
which produced the riglit knowledge?^ or (r.) that it 
resides in a particular knowledge produced by the instru- 
mental causes only whicli produced the right luiowledge? 

“ {a) It cannot be the fird, because wherever the relation 
of cause and clfect is found there must be a difTerence, 
and therefore these two cannot reside in the same subject 
[i.c., authoritativeness cannot cause itself], {h) It cannot 
be the s^ccond, because if knowledge, wliieh is a (piality, 
were the cause of authoritativeness, it would liave to be a 
substance, as being an intimate cause.^ (c.) It cannot be 
,the third, because ‘ authoritativeness ’ cannot properly be 

^ This is Prabhilkara’s view (see are “intimate causes” 

SitUlh. Muktiv., p. Il8). The first to their qualities, and only substances 
knowledge is in the form “This is a lia\e qualitaM ; now if authoritative- 
jar; ” the second knowledge is the ness, which is a characteristic of 
cognition of this perception in the knowledge, were caused by it, it 
lorm “I peiceive the jar;” and this would be a quality of it, that is, 
latter produces authoritativeness rigid knowledge would be its mti- 
(prdindni/a), which resides in it as mate cause and therefore a sub- 
its characteristic. stance. 
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^ produced ’ at all,^ whether we call it a general character- 
istic {upddhi) or a species for if we call it an 

upddhi, it is defined as the absolute noii-existeiice of any 
contradiction to a certain kind of knowledge which does 
not possess the nature of recollection ; ^ and this cannot be 
produced, for we all allow that absolute non-existence is 
eternal ; and still less can we speak of its being produced, 
if we regard it as a species.* (d.) Nor can it be tiie fourth, 
for wrong knowledge [as well as right knowledge] is a par- 
ticular kind of knowledge, and the instrumental causes 
which produce the general are included in those which pro- 
duce tlie particular^ just as the general idea ‘seed,’ as applied 
to ‘ tree,’ is included in the particular seed of any special 
tree, as, c.g., the Dalbergia Sisu ; otherwise we might sup- 
])0sc that the particular had no instrumental cause at all. 
Your definition would therefore extend too far [and include 
erroneous as well as true knowledge]; for non-authoritative- 
iiess, which Vedantists and most jMimamsakas allow to be 
produced by something external, must also be considered 
as residing in a particular knowledge [i.c,, a wrong know- 
ledge] produced [in part] by the instrun^ental causes which 
produced the right knowledge. ic.) As for your fifth 
view, we ask whether by being jirodueed by tjie instru- 
mental causes only which ])roduced right knowledge, you 
mean to include or exclude the absence of a ‘defect’ ? It 
cannot be the former alternative; because the followers of 
the Nyfiya who hold that authoritativeness is proved by 
something external [as inference, &c.], would at once grant 
that aiithoritativencss is ])r()duced by tlic instrumental 
causes of knowledge combined with the absence of a 'defect.’ 

' Thu eye, &c., would be its in- ^ The ISEiniiiipbil denies that 
fitruinental causes. recollection is right knowledge. 

The first three categories “sub- ^ Wrong knowledge is produced 
stance,” “quality,” and “action,” by the same instrunnuital causes (as 
are called jdtts or species; the last the eye, &c.) which proiluced right 
four, “genus,” “intimate knowledge, but by thos^etoi/dhcr'^mth 

relation,” and “non existence,” are a ^‘defeetp as biliousness, distance, 
called ujxidhU cr “general charac- &c. 

teristics.” ' 
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Neither can it be the latter alternative ; for, inasmuch as 
it is certain that the absence of a * defect ^ is found com- 
bined with the various instrumental causes, this absence of 
a Mefect’ is fixed as by adamantine glue to be a cause of 
right knowledge, since right knowledge will always ac- 
company its presence, and be absent if it is absent,^ and 
it will at the same time be not an unimportant condition ^ 
If you object that non-existetUco (or absence) cannot be a 
cause, we reply by asking you whether non-existence can 
be an effect or not ? If it cannot, then we should have to 
allow that cloth is eternal, as its “ emergent non-existence” 
or destruction wouhl be impossible. If it can be an effect, 
then why should it not be a cause also? So this rope 
binds you at both ends. This has also been said by Uda- 
yana [in his Kusunianjali, i. lo] — 

““As existence, so too non-existence is held to be a cause 
as well as an effect/ 

The argument, in my opinion, runs as follows Kight 
knowledge depends on some cause'* other than the common 
causes of knowledge, from the very fact that, while it is an 
effect, it is also knowledge, jubt as wrong knowledge does.* 
Authoritativeness is known through something external to 
itself [e.g., infei'ence], because doubt arises in regard to it in 
an unfamiliar case, as V'e also see in non-authoritativeness. 

'‘Therefore, (is we can ju'ove that authoritativeness is 
both produced ami recognised by means of something 
external, the jMiniamsa tenet that 'authoritativeness is 
self-proved’ is like a gourd overripe and rotten/’ 

This long harangue of our opponent, however, is but a 
vain attempt to strike the sky with his list ; for {a,) wo 
mean by our phrase “ self-proved ” that while right know- 
ledge is produced by the instrumental causes of know- 

^ Sal. if tlu'i’e be dosJidbhdra thvro ^ Sal. or the absence of “ defect/' 
ispra/md; if not, not In p. 132, line dojhdbhdva. 

20 , I read doshdbhdvatvena for do- * Wrong knowledge has dosha- 
shdbhdvasahakritatvena. bhdva or the presence of a “ defect " 

t Anyathasiddhatvim means ni- as its cause, in addition to the com- 
yatapuvvavartitve sati andvahjakat- mon causes. * 

vam. ■ 
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ledge, it is not produced by any other cause (as “ defect,’' 
&c.) The following is our argument as drawn out in 
f^ll;__Right knowledge is not produced by any other 
instrumental causes than those of knowledge, while, at 
the same time, it is produced by these, because it is not 
the site of wrongness of knowledge, —just like a jard Nor 
can Udayana’s'^ argument be brought forward as establish- 
ing the dependence of authoritativeness on something 
external, for it is swallowed up by the dragon of the 
equally potent contradictory argument. “ Night know- 
ledge is not produced by any cause which is other than 
the causes of knowledge and is also other than ‘defect,’^ 
from the very fact of its being knowledge — like wrong 
knowledge.” Again, since right knowledge can arise fnun 
the causes of knowledge per se, it would be a needless com- 
plexity to suppose that anything else is a cause, whether 
you call it a (jam or the absence of a “ defect ” {dosha)} 
Lilt suiely if the presence of a defect is the cause of 
wrong knowledge, it is difficult to deny that its absence 
must be a cause of right knowledge ? ” Wo meet this, 
however, by maintaining that the absence of defect is only 
an indirect and remote cause, as it only acts negatively by 
preventing wrong knowledge. As it has been said — 


1 Wr()iiu;riess of knowled';*' (ajtro- 
vidtva) Oiiu only reside in knowledge 
as a cliaracteristie or quality thereof ; 
it cannot reside in a jar. The jar 
i^, of course, produced by other in- 
strumental causes than those of 
knowledge (as, e (j., the potter’s stick, 
kc.), but it is not produced by these 
otl’iCr causes in ayinhimitioii with 
being also produced by the instru- 
mental causes of knowledge (with 
which it has nothing directly to do) ; 
and so by a qniblde, which is le^s 
ulivious in Sanskrit than in English, 
this wretched sophism is allowed to 
pass muster. The jar is not produced - 
by - any- oth er - instrumental - eauses- 
than -those - of - knowledge, -while-at- 
the - same • time ■ it - is - produced - by- 
these. 


- T siq)pose this is the argument 
given at the close of tlio previous 
long ]»urva-paksha. 

^ These words “and is other than 
defect” {dosha - ri/(itn'i/da) are, of 
course, meaiiiugless as far as right 
knowdedge is concerned ; they are 
simply added to enable the author 
to bring in “ wrong knowledge” as 
an example. Wrong knowledge is 
caused by the causes of knowledge 
p/ as “ defect ; ” right knowledge by 
the former alone. 

■* The Nydya holds that wrong 
knowledge is produci'd by a “defect,” 
as jaundice, &c., in the eye, and 
right knowledge by a gu7ia or “ vir- 
tue” (as the direct contact of Ihe 
healthy organ with a true object), or 
by the absence of a “ defect.” 
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“Therefore wo reasonably conclude from the presence 
of gums the absence of ‘ defects/^ from their absence 
the non-existence of the two kinds of non-authori- 
tntivoness,^ and from this the general conclusion. ^ 

(?).) We maintain that the recognition of right know- 
ledge is produced by the same causes only which make 
us perceive the first knowledge ^ the eye, mind, &c.] 
Nor can you object that this view is precluded, because it 
would imply that there could be no sucli thing as doubt , 
for we answer that doubt arises in cases where, altliough 
all the causes which produce knowledge are present, there 
is also the simultaneous presence of some opposing cause, 
as a “ defect,” c^c. 

As for your argument [0 Naiyayika! given svj^ra, in p. 
198, lines 17-24], 1 Ts your own argument an authori- 
tative proof by itself or not? If it is, it proves too much 
[for it would properly apply to itself and lead us to infer its 
own dependence on external ])roof, wliereas you hold it to 
be independent of such] ; and if it is noi, w(' should have a 
case of ngressns in infinitum., for it will want some other 
proof to confirm i.ts authoritativeness, and this too in its 
turn will want some fresh jiroof, and so on for ev(T. 

As for the argument urged i)y IJdayamr'' in the Kusu- 
manjali, when he tries to establish that immediate and 
vehement action docs not dc])cnd on the ageiit’s certainty 
as to the authoritativeness of the spe(‘ch which sets him 
acting: “Action depends on wish, its vehemence on tliat 


‘ The guna (or geXTlaTT) of 
an organ is not i>ropcily a caiiso of 
jiramd but rather doslidhhdva-bod- 

' “doubtful” {mmhgtlha) and 

“ ascertained non-authoritativencKS 
{vUchitdprdmdiv/a). 

3 Utsarga is a general conclusion 
which is not necessarily true in c\ ery 
Tiarticular case ; but here it means 
the conclusion that “right knowledge 
has^ no sjiecial causes but the common 
causes of knowlcdgi-, the eye,” &c. 

^ The fir4 knowledge is “ Tins is 


a jar,” the second knowledge is the 
eognition of this pi'reeption in the 
foiin “1 perceive tlie jar;” and 
Bimultaneously wdth it aiises the 
cognition of tlie tiuth of the percep- 
tion, ie.y its ;uithoritati\eiuss or 
prdmdvya. 

This seems to be a ([notation or 
TTd.iyaiia’s own words, and no doubt 
is taken from his very rare piosc 
commentary on the Kusumargali, a 
specimen of wliieh 1 ju'intcd in the 
preface to my edition. This passage 
must come fioin tlie fifth book (v. 6?) 
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of the wish,^ wish on tlie knowledge that the thing wished 
for is a means to attain some wdshed-for end, and this is 
only ascertained by an inference based on some 'sign’ which 
proves that the thing is closely connected with the wished- 
for end, and this inference depends on the things being 
in direct contact with the agent’s senses ; but throughout 
the whole series of antecedent steps the Mimarnsa idea of 
the perception of autlioritatlveness is never once found as 
a cause of action.” All this a})pears to us sim[)le bluster, 
like that of the thief wlio ostentatiously throws open all 
liis limbs before me, when I liad actually found the gold 
under his armpit. It is only the knowledge that the thing 
is a means to attain the desired end, and this knowledge 
recognised as authoritative and right knowledge, which 
causes the definite volition to arise at all; and in this we 
can distinctly trace the influence of that very ])erccption 
of authoritativeness [whose existence he so vehemently 
pretended to deny]. If unhesitating action ever arose in 
any case from doubt, Lhen, as it might always arise so in 
every given case, all ascertainment of aullioritativeness 
voiild be iihclcss; and as the very existence <if wliat is 
unascertidned is rendered uncertain, poor authoritative- 
ness would have to be considered as dead and buried! 
jhit enough of this prolix controversy; since it has been 
said — 

“Therefore the authoritativene.ss of a cognition, which 
(authoritativeness) presented itself as representing 
a real fact, may be overt hrowm by the perception 
of a ‘defect,’ which perception is])roduced by some 
sign that ])i'0ves the discrepancy hetw'een tlie cog- 
nition and the fact.”^ 

Now with regard to the Veda, which is the self-proved 
and authoritative criterion in regard to duty, [wui have the 
followdng divergency between the tw^o great Mimainsa 

^ I read tat-prdchuryam for tat- authoritativenessigself-provedjiiyn- 
prd^huri/c in p. 12^, hne y. .authoritativeness is proved from 

- This htanz.a attirnis that accord- Boniething else (as infciciice,.&c.) 
ing to the Mlmdipsil school, while 
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schools] ; — The Veda is composed of three portions, respec- 
tively called “hymns” {mantra), “explanatory passages” 
(arihavdda), and “ injunctions ” {vidhi)\ and by “injunc- 
tion ” we mean such sentences as “ Let him wlio desires 
heaven sacrifice with the jyotishtoma.” Here ta, the affix 
of the third person singular, denotes an enjoining power, 
which is “coloured ” [or rendered definite] by the meaning 
of the root, according to the opinion of the followers of 
Bhatt'i Kumarila, who maintain that words signify^ some- 
tliing definite by themselves [apart from the sentence]. 
The followers of Guru Prabluikara, on the contrary, hold 
that the whole sentence is a command relating to the 
sacrifice, as they maintain that words only signify an 
action or something to bo done.'-^ Thus all has been made 
plain. L- B. C. 


^ I take I'jjutpnitb here :is used for 
inlti ; siddhe means (/haf<klaa. 

“ These are the two great IM'nn- 
dnisi schools The former, called 
abhihUiinmi/a-v<Ulut<ih, hold (like 
the Naiydyika school) that words by 
themselves can (‘\pr(‘ss their sepa- 
rate meaning by the function ah'iulhd 
or “ denotation ; ” these are subse- 
quently combined into a seuteno*' 
expressing one connected idea. Th(' 
\(xtt(ir,C‘A\\ed(tnviUi()liidh(tna.r(tduiafi, 
liold that word-s only expre.s.s a nu ail- 
ing as paits of a sentence and giam- 
maticaily connt'cted with each other; 
they only mean an action or some- 
thing connected with an action. In 
gam dnaya, gam docs not properly 
mean gotva, but dnagandnvila-gotra, 


i e., the bovine genus as connected 
with “bringing.” We cannot have 
a case of a noun without some 
gov< rning verb, and lu’c versa. Of. 
Waitz, as quoted by Professor Sayce 
{Comparative Phdoloiiji, page 136): 
“ We do not think in words but iu 
sentences; ht-nee we may assert 
that a living language consists of 
sentoneis, not of words. But a 
sentence ii foriiu d not of single 
independent woids, but of words 
which refer to one another in a par- 
ticular manner, like the correspond- 
ing thought, which does not consist 
of single independent ideas, but of 
such as, connected, form a whole, and 
determine one another mutually.” 
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If any one asks, Where arc we to learn how to separate 
a root and an ailix so as to b(; aide to say, ‘This part is the 
original root and tliis is an aflix,’ ” may wc not reply that 
to those who liave drnnk the waters of Patiihjali this 
question })i’oduces no confusion, since it is notorious tliat 
the rules of grammar have reference to this very point of 
tlie separation of the original roots and affixes ? Thus the 
very lirst sentence of the venerable Patanjali, the author 
of the “(beat Commentary,’’ is atha mhddnumsa7iam'* 
“Now comes tlic exposition of words.” The particle atha 
(“now”) is used here as implying a new topic or a com- 
mencement; and by the phrase, “exposition of words,” is 
meant the system of grammar put forth by Panini, Now 
a doubt might here arise as to whether this })hrase implies 
that the exposition of words is to he the main topic or 
not; and it is to obviate any such doubt that he employed 
the particle atha, since this 2 )article implies that what 
follows IS to be treated as the main topic to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

The word “exposition” (amtsdsana), here used, im- 
plies that thereby Vaidic words, such as those in the line 
no devir alhishtaijc^^ &c., and secular words as ancillary 
to these, as tlie common words for “cow,” “horse,” “man,” 

^ Mrulliava uses thi.s pfculi.ar term is eternal. He therefore treata^of 
because’ the grammarians adopted spho^a here, and not in his Jaimini 
antf fully developed the idea of the chapter. 

Purva-Mimiiipsa school that sound - Rig-Veda, x. 9, 4. 
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“ elephant,” “ bird,” &c., are made the subject of the exposi- 
tion, ie., are deduced from their original roots and properly 
formed, or, in other words, are explained as divided into 
root and allk. We must consider that the compound in 
this phrase represents a genitive of the object [mhddmt^d- 
sanain standing for hhdasijdriuMsanam], and as tliere is a 
rule of Piinini cha, ii, 2, 14), which prohibits 

composition in such a constrmttion, we are forced to con- 
cede that the phrase mhddnusdsaiiaiii does not come before 
\is as a duly authorised compound. 

Here, however, arises a discussion [as to the true appli- 
cation of tlie alleged rule of Panmi], for we hold that, by 
ii. 3, 66, wherever an object and an agent are both ex- 
pressed in one and the same sentence in connection with 
a word ending with a krit afiix, there tlie object alone can 
be put in the genitive and not the agent; ^ this limitation 
arising from our taking uhhinjaprdpti in tlie siilra as a 
hahuvrihi com])oiind .2 Tlius we must say, Wonderful is 
the milking of cows by an unpractised cowherd.” We 
may, however, remark in passing that some autliors do 
maintain that the « agent may in such cases be put in th (3 
genitive (as well as the object) ; hence we lind it staled in 
the Ka^ika Commentary Some authors maintain that 
there should be an option in such cases without any dis- 
tinction, and thus they would ecpially allow such a con- 
struction as ‘the exposition of words of the teacher ’ or ‘ % 
the teacher.’ ” Inasmuch, however, as the words of the 
phrase in question really mean that the “exposition” 
intended relates to uvrds and not to thmjs, and since this 
can he at once understood without any mention of the 

^ >^ahddnmdsana, if jud[,fod by the vve cainiot aay dkhari/o (jodoho hibhi- 
apparunt senso of I’aniiii, li. 2, 14, tfna (jopdlvna (as it would violate ii. 
would be a wrong compound; but 2, 14), neither can we say dkharijo 
it is not so, because ii. 2, 14 must be ijavdm doho 'idshitasya (jopidasya (as 
interpreted in the sense of ii. 3, 66, it would violate ii. 3, 66). 
whence it follows that the compound “ That is, the (ihhaijapidpti of ii. 
w<>uld only be wrong if there were 3, 66, is a hahuvrihi agreeing with 
An agent cxj)rc.ssod as 'WcU as an kriti in ii. 3, 65- These points,^ are 
object, i.c., if such a word as dchar- all discussed at some length in the 
ycna followed. In the e.varnple given, Comnientaries on Piinini. 
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agent, ie., the teacher, any such mention would be plainly 
superfluous; and therefore as the object and the ao-ent 
are not both expressed in one and the same sentence, this 
is not an instance of the genitive of tlie object (coinin<^ 
under ii. 3, 66, nnd ii. 2, 14), but ratlier an instance of 
quite another rule, viz., ii. j, 65. which directs that an 
agent or an object, in connection with a word ending with 
a krit affix, is to be put iti the genitive [which in this 
instance is expressed by the tatpurusha compound] ; and 
the compound in question will be strictly analogous to 
sucli recognised forms as idhma-pravrascimiia, paldsa-M- 
tana, &cd Or we might argue that the genitive case 
implied in this shashthitatpumsha is one of the class 
called “residual,’’ in accordance with Panini’s rule (ii. 3, 
50), “Let the genitive be used in tlic residuum,” [/.e., in 
the other constructions not provided for by special rules] ; 2 
and in this way we might defend the phrase against the 
opponents attack. “Put,” it might be replied, “your 
alleged 'residual genitive’ could be assumed everywhere, 
and ue should thus find all the prohibitions of composi- 
tion ill constructions with a genitive cace rendeind utterly 
nugatory.” This we readily grant, and hence Bhartrihari 
in liis Vdkyapadiya has shown that these rules are mainly 
useful where the question relates to the accent^ To this 
effect are the words of the great doctor Vardlianiaiia — 

“In secular utterances men may proceed as they will, 

“But in Vaidic paths let minute accuracy of speech be 
employed. 

“Thus have they explained the meaning of Piinini’s 
siitras, since 

“lie himself uses such phrases janikarluh tUt- 
prayojakali!' ^ 

^ The.Mj iictually occur in the Com- * These compounds occur in Pd- 
luentaries to Pdnini, ii, 2, 8 ; iii. 3, nini’s own sutras {i. 4, 30, and i. 4, 

^ aiij would violate his own rule 

_ " This takes in all case-s of rela- in ii. 2, 15, if we were to interpret 
tuin, sambandha (^.c., shashihi-sam- the latter without some siicli saving 
oa^ha). modification as bhashtlU kshe. 

■ As in such rules as vi. 2, 139, 
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Hence it follows that the full meaning of the sentence 
in question (of the Mahdhhdshya) is that “it is to be 
understood that the rules of grammar which may be 
taken as a synonym for ‘ the exposition concerning words ’ 
are now commenced ” 

“Well, then, for the sake of directly understanding 
this intended meaning, it would have been better to have 
said ‘ now conics grammar,’ Ms the words ‘ now comes 
the exposition of words’ involve a useless excess of 
letters.” This objection cannot, however, be allowed, since 
the employment of such a word as hbddnukUctiiam, 
the sense uf which can be so readily inferred from its 
etymology, jiroves that the author intends to imply an 
end which shall establish that grammar is a subordinate 
study (anya) to the Veda.'* Otherwise, if there wore no 
such end set forth, there would be no consectuent applica- 
tion of the readers to the study of grammar. Nor may 
you say that this application Avill be suiricioiitly enforced 
by the injunction for study, “the Veda with its six sub- 
ordinate parts must be read as a duty without any (special) 
end,” - because, even tliough there be such ,'in injunction, 
it will not follow tliat students will ap]ily to this study, if 
no end is meiilioned which will establish that it is an 
aiiya of the Veda. Thus in old times tlie students, after 
reading the Yi-da, used to be in haste to say — 

“Are not Vaitlic words established by the Veda and 
secular by common life, 

“ And tlu'refore giamniar is useless ?” 

Therefore it was only wlien they understood it to be an 
aiuja of the Veila that they a])piied themselves to its 
stfldy. So in the same way the students of the present 
day would not be liktdy to apply themselves to it either. 
It is to obviate this danyer that it becomes necessary to set 
forth some end which shali, at the same time, estahlish 

^•The very word hhda in Md- ' Compare Max iMiilIer, Sansk. 
niddsMmrii implies the Veda, since fAlcr., p. 113- It ipioted as fr 5 m 
tliis is pTre-eminently •^uhda. the Veda iji the Mahal)hii''hya. 
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that grammar is an aiiga of the Veda. If, when the end 
is explained, they should still not apply themselves, then, 
being destitute of all knowledge of the true formation of 
secular words, they would become involved in sin in the 
course of sacrificial acts, and would consequently lose their 
religious merit. Hence the followers of sacrifice read, “ One 
who keeps up a sacrificial fire, on using an incorrect word, 
should ofler an expiatory offering to Saraswatf.” Now it 
is to declare this end which establishes that it is an aiiga 
of the Veda that he uses the words at ha mhddmddsanam 
and not atha vydkaranavi. Now the rules of grammar 
must have an end, and a thing’s end is determined by men’s 
pursuit of it with a view thereto. Just as in a sacrifice 
undertaken with a view to heaven, heaven is the end; in the 
same way the end of the exposition of words is instruction 
concerning words, i.e., propriety of speech. “lUit,” an objec- 
tor may say, will not the desired end be still unattained 
for want of the true moans to it? Nor can it be said 
that reading tlie Veda word byword is the true means; 
for this cannot he a means for the understamling of words, 
since their nnmhor is infinite, as divide^l into proper and 
inijiroper words.^ Thus there is a tradition that Brihas- 
pati fur a thon.'-and divjiie years taught to Indra,the study 
of words as used in llieir individual forms when the Veda 
is read word by word,- juid still he came not to the end. 
Flere the teachei' was Brihaspati, the pupil was Tndra, and 
the time of study a thousand years of the gods ; and yet 
the termination was not reached, — how much less, then, 
in our day, let a man live ever so long? Learning is 
rendered efiicient by four appropriate means,— -reading, 
understanding, practising, and handing it on to others*; 
hut in the iirojiosed way life would only suffice for the bare 
time of reading; therefore the reading wmrd by word is 
nut a means for the knowledge of words, and consequently, 

^ In tlie Calcutta text, p. 138, dele danda in lino 3 after lhavet, ai)d 
iii‘<ctt it ]n line 4 after hbddndm. 

“ Afl in the so-called text. 
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as we said at first, the desired end is not established.” 
We reply, however, that it was never conceded that the 
knowledge of words was to be attained by this reading 
word by word. And again, since general and special rules 
apply at once to many examples, when these are divided 
into the artificial parts called roots, &c. (just as one cloud 
rains over many spots of ground), in this way we can 
easily comprehend an exposition of many words. Thus, 
for instance, by the general rule (iii. 2, i), Icarinctiii, the 
affix an is enjoined after a root when the o])ject is in 
composition with it; and by this rule wo learn many 
words, as JcumhhnJcdra, ‘'a potter,” kdndaldva, “ a cutter of 
stems,” &c. But tlie supplementary special rule (iii. 2, 3), 
dto ’nnjmsarge kali, directing that the affix ka is to be used 
after a root tliat ends in long d when there is no u'pasarga, 
shows how impracticable tliis reading word by word would 
be [since it would never teach us liow to distinguish an 
vpasarga]. “ But since there are other ahgas, wliy do you 
single out grammar as the one object of honour ? ” We 
reply, that among the six aiigas tlie principal one is 
grammar, and labour devoted to what is the principal is 
sure to bear fruit. Thus it has been said — 

“ Nigh unto Brahman himself, the highest of all religious 
austerities, 

“The wise liave called grammar the first aiiga of the 
Veda.” 

Hence we conclude that the exposition of words is the 
direct end of the rules of grammar, but its indirect end is 
the preservation, &c., of tlie Veda. Hence it has been 
said by the worshipful author of the great Commentary 
[quoting aVarttika], “the end (or motive) is preservation, 
inference, scripture, facility, and assurance.” ^ Moreover 
prosperity arises from the em})loyment of a correct word; 
thus Kiityayana has said, “There is prosperity in the 
employment of a word according to the sdstra ; it is equal 
t(5 the words of the Veda itself.” Others also have said 

^ See Ballantyne’a Mahdbhdshya, pp. 12, 64. 
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that ‘"a single word thoroughly understood and rightly 
used becomes in Swarga the desire-milking cow.” Thus 
(they say)— 

“ They proceed to heaven, with every desired happiness, 
in well-yoked chariots of harnessed speech ; 

“Eut those who use such false forms as acJdkmmata 
must trudge thither on foot.” ^ 

Nor need you ask “ how ian an irrational word possess 
such power?"’ since we have revelation declaring that it 
is like to the great god. For the Bruti says, “ Four are its 
horns, three its feet, two its heads, and seven its hands, — 
roars loudly the threefold-bound bull, the great god enters 
mortals” (Kig-Veda, iv. 58, 3). The great commentator 
thus explains it : — The “ four horns ” arc the four kinds 
of words — nouns, verbs, prepositions, and particles; its 
“ ihree feet ” mean the three times, past, present, and future, 
expressed by the tensc-allixes, /e'/, &(*.; the “two heads” 
the eternal and temporaiy (or produced) words, distin- 
guished as the “manifested” and the “ manifester ; ” its 
“ seven hands ” are the seven case affixes, including the 
conjugational terminations; “ threefold l;vmnd,”as enclosed 
in the three organs — the chest, the throat, and the head. 
The metaplior “bull” ((orisluibha) is applied from its pouring 
forth {mrsham), ie., from its giving fruit when used with 
knowledge. “Loudly roars,” ie., utters sound, for the root 
?ouneans “sound ; ” here by the word “sound” developed 
speech (or language) ^ is implied ; “ the great god enters 
mortals,” — the “great god,” ie., speech, — enters mortals, 
ie., men endowed with the attribute of mortality. Thus is 
dechired the likeness [of speech]^ to the supremo Brahman. 

Th(' eternal word, called sidiota, without [)arts, and the 
cause of the world, is verily Brahman ; thus it has been 

' Achllramata seems put here a- Bhartrihari which immediately fol- 
a purposely false form of the fre- low 

([uentative of kmm for achankra- ^ Oiu! wouhl naturally supply Mth- 
mya^, dasya after sdmyam, but the Maha- 

* Or it may mean “ the developed bhashya has tmh sdmyam (see Bal- 
universe.” Compare the lines of lantyne’s ed., p. 27). 


0 
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declared by Bhartriliari in the part of his book called the 
Brahmakanda — 

“ Brahman, without beginning or end, the indestructible 
essence of speech, 

“Which is developed in the form of things, and whence 
springs the creation of the world.” 

“ But since there is a well-known twofold division of 
words into nouns and verbs, how comes this fourfold 
division ? ” We reply, because this, too, is well known. 
Thus it has been snid in the Prakfrnaka — 

Some make a twofold division of words, some a four- 
fold or a fivefold, 

“Drawing them up from the sentences as root, affix, 
and the like.” 

Htdiiiaja int(!rprets the fivefold division as including 
ImrvuiimtmcMnujas} But the fouifold division, men- 
tioned by the great comnicntaior, is proper, since Jearma- 
'pravaclmiiyas distinguish a connection ])roduced by a 
particular kind of verb, and thus, as marking out a par- 
ticular kind of conncedion and so marking out a particular 
kind of verb, tkey are I'eally included in compounded 
pre})()sitions 

“But,” say some, “why do you talk so much of au 
ctei’ual sound called sj)Jio((t! This we do not concc'de, 
since there is no ])ioof that there is sucli a tiling.” We 
I'cply that our own perception is the proof. Thus there 
is one woid “cow,” since all men have the cognition of a 
wold distinct from the various letters composing it. You 
cannot say, in the absence of any manifest contradiction, 
that this perce})tion of the word is a false perception. 

' y , ]>i( jiositioii'i \iseds(‘|):iuikly Sai'alijammhitAin ana 'jn'ii- 

as ‘^^oveniinif cases of tlicir own, and lar.'fhat, “he laincd after the iSilkiih 
not (as usually in Sanskrit) in com- liynns,” aim implii's an imdeishKHl 
position •' rb 7ii^aiiiiia, “iiaMiiij heard,” and 

- The karmajiraiacitanhjas imply this veil) shows that tin re is a ula- 
a \erb other than the on<' expK'Ssed, tion of cause and effect l)etween the 
Had they are said to determine the hymns and tlie rain. This ana is 
lelation whicli is produced by tliis said to determine this idation.' 
understood veib. Thus in the ex- 
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Hence you must concede that there is such a thing as 
sphota, as otherwise you cannot account for the cognition 
of the meaning of the word. ’ For the answer that its 
cognition arises from the letters cannot bear e^xainination, 
since it breaks down before either horn of the following 
dilemma: — Are the letters supposed to produce this cog- 
nition of the meaning in their united or their individual 
capacity ? Not the first, for the letters singly exist only 
for a moment, and therefore cannot form a united whole 
at all; and not the second, since the single letters have no 
power to produce the cognition of the meaning [which the 
word is to convey]. There is no conceivable alternative 
other than their single or united capacity ; and therefore 
it follows (say the wise in these matters) that, as the 
letters cannot cause the cognition of the meaning, tliere 
must be a sphata by means of which arises the knowledge 
of the ineaiiiiig; and this s/^hofa is an eternal sound, dis- 
tiiu;t ft 0111 the letters and revealed by them, which causes 
the cognition of the meaning. “ It is disclosed (^plmlyafc) 
or revealed by the lotti'rs,” hence it is called ,^p]wfa, as 
revt'aled liy the letters; or “from it*is disclosed the 
nii'aning/ hence it is calhal sjiJioia as causing the knowledge 
of the meaning, — the^e are the two etymologies to explain 
the meaning of the word. And thus it hath been said by 
the worshipful rataujali in the great Commentary, “Now 
wluit is the w’ord ‘ coiv’ <jauh ? It is that word by which, 
wdien pronounced, there is produced the simultaneous 
cognition of dewlap, tail, hump, lioofs, and horns.” Tliis 
is expoiindeil by Kaiyata in the passage commeiieing, 
“ (liammarians maintain that it is the word, as distinct 
from the letteiw, which cxpres.ses the meaning, since, it 
the letters expressed it, there would be no use in pro- 
nouncing tlie second and following ones [as the first would 
have already conveyed all we wished],” and ending, “The 
Vakyapadiya has established at length that it is the sphotfi 
which, distinct from the letters and revealed by the sound 
expresses the meaning.”^ 

^ See Ballantyne’a ed , p. lo. 
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Here, however, an objector may urge, But should we 
not rather say that tlie sphota has no power to convey the 
meaning, as it fails under cither of the following alterna- 
tives, for is it supposed to convey tlie meaning when itself 
manifested or un manifested ? Hot the latter, because it 
would then follow that we should find the elicct of con- 
veying the meaning always ^produced, since, as sphota is 
su})posed to be eternal, and there would thus be an ever- 
present cause independent of all subsidiary aids, the effect 
could not possibly fail to a])pear. Therefore, to avoid this 
fault, we must allow the other alternative, viz., that spJeota 
conveys the meaning when it is itself manifested. Well, 
then, do the manifesting letters exercise this manifesting 
})Ower separately or combined? Whichever alternative 
you adopt, the very same faults which you alleged against 
the hypothesis of the letters expressing the meaning, will 
have to be met in your hypotliesis that they have this 
power to manifest sphota. Tins has been said by Bhatta 
in his Hfmanisa-^loba-vaiitika — 

“The grammarian wlio holds ihit sphota is manifested 
hy the letters as they are severally apprehended, 
though itself one and iudiYisil)le, do('S not thereby 
escape from a single difficulty.’' 

The truth is, that, as IViniiii (i. 4, 14) and Gotama(Sut: 
li. 123) both lay it down that letter.^ only then form .1 
word when they have an affix at the end, it is the letters 
which convey the wold’s meaning through the a})preheu' 
Sion of the conventional association of ideas which they 
help.^ If you object that as then', are the same letters 111 
^rasa as in sum, iu naxa as in 'cana, in dind as in uadi, in 
mdra as in nB/ia, in raja as in jdra, &c., these severid 
pairs of words would not convey a different meauiiig, we 
reply that the difference iu the order of the letters will 
])roduce a difference in the meaning. This has been said 
by Tautatita — 

1 This is not very clear, the anu and so imply the successive order of 
in anu(/raha might mean kramma, the letters. 
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As are the letters in niimher and kind, whose power 
is perceived in conveying any given meaning of 
a word, so will be the meaning which they 
convey.” 

Therefore, as there is a well-known rule that when the 
same fault attaches to both sides of an argument it cannot 
])e urged against one alone, we maintain that the liypotliesis 
of the existence of a separate thing called spJiota is un- 
necessary, as we liave proved that it is the letters which 
express the word’s meaning [your arguments against our 
view having been shown to be irrelevant].” 

All this long oration is really only like a drowning man’s 
catching at a straw ; ^ for either of the alternatives is im- 
possible, whether you hold that it is the single letters or 
their aggregation which conveys the meaning of the word, 
lu cannot be the former, because a collection of separate 
letters, without any one pervading cause,^ could never 
produce the idea of a word any more than a collection of 
separate flowers would form a garland without a string. 
Nor can it be the latter, because the letters, being sepa- 
lately pronounced and done with, caiiiiot combine into 
an aggregate. For we use the term “ aggregate where a 
number of objects are perceivecl to be united together in 
one place; thus we apply it to a (Irislea tomentosa, an 
Acacia catechu, a Butea frondosa, &c., or to an elephant, 
a man, a horse, &c., seen together in one place ; but tliese 
letters are not perc(iivcd thus united together, as they are 
severally produced and pass away; and even on the 
hypothesis of their having a “manifesting” power, they 
can have no power to form an aggregate, as they can oidy 
manifest a meaning successively and not simultaneously. 
Nor can you imagine an artificial aggregate in the letters, 
because this would involve a “mutual dependence” (or 
reasoning in a circle); for. on the one hand, the letters 
would only become a word when their power to convey 

I 

^*In the Calcutta edition, p. 142, - In p. 142, line 13, I add vind 

line 11,1 read kalpcm for hdpanam. after nimittam. 
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one meaning had been established; and, on tlie other hand, 
their power to convey one meaning would only follow 
when the fact of their being a word was settled. Therefore, 
since it is impossible that letters should express the mean- 
ing, we must accept the hypothesis of sphota. “ But even 
on your own hypothesis that there is a certain thing called 
sphofa which expresses the meaning, the same untenable 
alternative will recur which «■ we discussed before; and 
tlierefore it will only be a case of the proverb that 'the 
dawn finds the sniugj^ler with the revenue-officer’s house 
close by.’”^ This, however, is only the inflation of the 
world of fancy from tin; wide difference between the two 
cases. For the first letter, in its manifesting power, 
reveals the invisible sphota, and cacli successive letter 
niahes this s])hofa more and more manif(?st, just as the 
Veda, after one reading, is not retained, but is made sure 
by repetition; or as the real nature of a jewel is not 
clearly s(!en at the first glance, but is definitely mani- 
fested at the final examination. This is in accordance 
with tfie authoritative saying (of the teaclrer) : “ The seed 
is implanted by tlje sounds, and, wlieii the idea is ripened 
by the successive repetition, tlie word is finally ascertained 
siniultaneonsly with tlie last uttered letter.” Thei’cfure, 
since Bharlribari lias .shown in bis first l>ook that the 
lettfrs of a word [being many and successive] cannot 
manifest the meaning of the word, as is implied by the 
very plirase, “We gain such and such a meaning from 
smdi and such a word” we are forced to assume the exist- 
ence “ of an indivisible qyhota as a distinct category, wliicli 
has the power to manifest tlie word’s meaning. All this 
hss been (‘stablislied in the discussion (in the Maliiibha.^hya) 
on “genus” [jdti), which aims at proving tliat the mean- 
ing of all words is ultimately that summum genui^, ie.,tliat 


' The ghatUa is the place where house just as day dawns and is thus 
dues and taxe.i are collected. Some caught. Hence tlie pioverh lut.ius 
on^ anxious to evade payment is iHhlc^yihiddhi. 
going by a pri\ate way by night, ^ lup. 143, line 1 3, T road 
but he arrivc.s at the tax-collector’s kahhdvam for sphofdhhdiam. 
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existence wh'ose characteristic is perfect knowled^'e of tlie 
supreme reality 1 (Brahman). 

“ But if all words mean only that supremo existence, then 
all words will be synonyms, having all the sanie meaning; 
and your grand logical ingenuity would produce an aston- 
ishing result in demonstrating the uselessness of human 
language as laboriously using several words to no purpose 
at the same time ! Thus it, has been said — 

"The employment of synonymous terms at the same 
time is to ho condemned; for tliey only express 
their meaning in turn and not by combina- 
tion.” 

“ Therefore this opinion of yours is really hardly worth 
the trouble of lefuting.” 

All this is only the ruminating of empty ether; for 
just as the colourless crystal is affected by different objects 
which colour it as blue, red, yellow, Ac., so, siiico the su7/i- 
mum genus, llrahman, is variously eogiiised thi’ough its 
connection with different things, as severally identified 
witli each, we thus account for the use of the various con- 
ventional words which arise from the djffercnt species, 2 as 
cow, &c., these being “existeiujc’ (the stanmum genus) as 
found in tlie individual cow, Ac. To tliis purport wo 
have the following autlioritative testimony — 

“ Just as crystal, that colourless substance, when seve- 
rally joined witli blue, red, or yellow objects, is 
seen as possessing that colour.” 

And so it has been said by Hari, “ hbxistcncc [pure and 
siiu])le] being divided, when found in cows, Ac., l)y reason 
of its connection with different subjects, is called this or 
that species, and on it all words depend. This they call 
the meaning of the stem and of the root. This is exist- 
ence.. this tlie great soul ; and it is tliis which the affixed 
tva, tal, Ac., express ” (Pair'iii v. i, 119). 

’ Cf Itnllantyne’s Tr.ansl. of th<' {vyaTcti ) ; thf* Ny.iya holds 

Mahal )li;Uhy.i, pp. 9, 32 that a word means an individua>as 

the Mimaiiis.l holds that a word distinguished by such and such a 
nieans the genus [jati) and not the genus (or spc'cios) 
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Existence ” is that greoi summim genus which is found 
in cows, horses, &c., differentiated by the various subjects 
in which it resides; and the inferior species, “cow,” 
“horse” &c., are not really different from it; for the 
species “cow” and “horse” (gotm and ahatva) are not 
really new subjects, but each is “ existence ” as residing 
in tlie subject “ cow ” and “ horse.” Therefore all words, as 
expressing definite meanings, ^ultimately rest on that one 
summum genus existence, whi(d) is differentiated by the 
various subjects, cows, &c., in which it resides ; and hence 
“existence” is the meaning of the stem- word (j>rdtipadika). 
A “root” is sometimes defined as that which expresses 
hMva;'^ now, as hhdva is “existence,” the meaning of a 
root is really existence.^ Others say that a root should bo 
defined as that which expresses “ action ” (Jeriyd) ; but here 
again tlu; meaning of a root will really be “ existence,” 
since this “action” will be a genus, as it is declared to 
reside in many subjiicts, in aceordance with the common 
definition of a genus, in the line — 

“ Others say that action (kriyd) is a genus, residing in 
many individuals.” 

So, too, if we accept IVinini’s definition (v. i, 1 19), “Let 
the aflixes tva and tal come aftor a word [denoting any- 
thing], when we speak of the nature {hhdm) thereof,” it is 
clear from the very fact that abstract terms ending in tva 
or td [as ahatva and ahafd] arc used in tlic sense of hhdva, 
that they do express “ existence.” “ This is pure exist- 
ence ” from its being free from all coming into being or 
ceasing to be; it is eternal, since, as all phenomena are 
developments thereof, it is devoid of any limit in space, 
ti^ic, or substance: this existence is called “tlie great 
soul.” Hucli is the meaning of J lari’s two Jcdrlkds quoted 
above. So, too, it is laid down iii the discussion on sam- 
band/ia [in Hari’s verses] that tbc ultimate meaning of ail 

1 Cf. Eig'Veda Pratis. xii. 5. monly received definitions of some 
He liere is trying to show that giaiimiatical terms, 
his view is confirmed by the com- 
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words is that sometliing whose characteristic is perfect 
knowledge of the real meaning of the word Substance. 

'‘The true Eeality is ascertained by its illusory forms ; the 
true substance is declared by words through illusory dis- 
ouises ; as the object, ‘ Devadatta’s house/ is apprehended 
by a transitory cause of discrimination,^ but by the word 
‘house’ itself, the pure idea [without owners] is expressed.”- 
So, too, the autlior of the Mnhabhasliya, when explaining 
the Varttika,^ a word, its meaning, and its connection 
being iixed,” in the passage beginning “substance is eter- 
nal,” has shown that the meaning of all words is Brahman, 
expressed by the word “substance” and determined Ijy 
various unreal^ conditions [as “ the nature of horse,” &c.] 
According to the opinion of Viijapyayana, who main- 
tains that all words mean a genus, w'ords like “cow,” 
denote a genus which resides by intimate relation in 
ddferent substances; and when this genus is apprehended, 
through its connection with it wo apprehend the particular 
substance in which it lesides. Words like “\\hite,”fc, 
denote a genus which similarly resides in qualities; through 
the connection with genus W(^ ai)prehcud the quality, and 
through the connection with the quality wc apprehend 
the individual substance. So in the case of words express- 
ing particular names, iit consequence of the recognition 
that “this is the same person from his first coming into 
existence to his final destrue,tion, in spite of the difference 
product’d by the v<‘irious states of childhood, youth, adoles- 
cence, Ac.,” we must accept a fixed genus as Devadatta- 
hood,*" Ac. [as directly denoted by them]. So, too, in words 
expressing “ action ” a genus is denoted ; this is the root- 
meauiiig, as in 'pathati, “lie reads,” Ac., since we find here 
a meaning common to all who read. 

’ Since Devadatta is only its In p. f 45 ' read asatijd 

transient owner. for a^Kittha. 

' So by the words “ horse, ” “cow,” ^ We have hero the well-kanwn 

&c., Br.ilrnan is really meant, the four grammatical categories, 
one abiding existence. yuva^ dmvjia or mnjm, and kriija. 

Cf. Uallantyne’s Mahabhdshya, But cf. Siddli aliikUv,., p. 6, 
pp. 44, 50. line 12. 
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In the doctrine of Yyj'idi, who maintained that words 
meant individual things [and not classes or genera], the 
individual thing is put forward as that whicli is primarily 
denoted, while the genus is implied [as a characteristic 
mark] ; and he thus avoids the alleged faults of “ indeiinite- 
iicss,” and '‘wandering away from its proper subject.”^ 

Both views are allowed by the great teacher Panini; 
since in i. 2, 58, he accepts the theory that a word means 
the genus, wliere he says that “when the singular is used 
to express the class the plural may be optionally used’' 
[as in the sentence, “ A Bnlhman is to b(‘ honoured/’ which 
may erpially run, “ Brahmans are to be lionoured”]; while 
in i. 2, 64, he accepts the theory that a word means the 
individual thing, where lie says, “In any individual case 
there is but one retained of things similar in form ” [ie., 
the dual means Ihima and Piania, and the plural means 
Kama, and Pama and Pama; but we retain only one, 
adding a dual or plural allix]. Grammar, in fact, being 
adapted to all assemblies, can accept both theories with- 
out being compromised. Thercfoni both theories are in a 
sense true; - but tlu^ real fact is that all words ultimately 
mean the Supreme Brahman. 

As it has been said — 

“ Therefore iimhu' the divisions of the menniiigs of words, 
one trill* univeival meaning, identical with the one 
existent, shines out in many forms as the thing 
denoted.” 

Ilari also, in his cha})tcr discussing minhandha, thus 
describe- the nature of this true meaning — 


^ Thus we read m the Siddh:'inta 
MuktOali, p. S2, that tlu* 
holds that a word means the gcuus 
and iiut tlm individual, since othcr- 
wiMi there would lie nmUndiara and 
iniantii'i (cf also Mahesaehandia. 
Ny.iyaratna’s note, Kawa-piaka-^a, 
p. 10). if a word is held to mean 
oiA' one individual, there will be the 
fii'ht fault, as it will “wander aw a} ” 
and equally express otheis which it 


should not include ; if it is held to 
mean iiinny individual, it will have 
an endless variety of meanings and 
be “indefinite.” 

“ This seems the meaning of the 
t( .\t as printed diaiiam not- 

yam, but 1 should prefer to read 
con jectui ally tasnuid aili(U/i(m Mt- 
yam, “theitfoie non-duality is the 
tiuth ” 
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“That meaning in which the subject, the object, and 
the perception [which unites them] are insuscep- 
tible of donbt,^ that only is called the truth by 
those who know the end of the tliree yedas.” 

So too in his description of substance, he says — 

“ That which remains as the Eeal during the presence 
of niodili cation, as the gold remains under the 
form of the earring ,* — that wherein change comes 
and goes, that tliey call the Supreme Nature.” 

The essential unity of the word and its meaning is 
maintained in order to preserve inviolate the non-duality 
of all things whicli is a cardinal doctrine of our philo- 
sophy. 

‘'This [Supreme Nature] is the thing denoted by all 
words, and it is identical with tlie word; hut the relation 
of the two, while they are thus ultimately identical, varies 
as does the relation of tlie two souls.” ^ 

The meaning of this Karika is that Brahman is the 
one object denoted by all words; and this one object has 
various diHerences im])osed upon it according to each 
particular form; but the convention;il variety of the 
diilerences produced by thesi; illusory conditions is only 
the result of ignorance. Non-duality is the true state; 
but through the power of “ concealment ” ^ [exau'cised by 
illusion] lit the time of the convmitional use of words a 
manifold expansion takes place, just as is the case during 
sleep. Thus those skilled in Vedanta lore tell us — 

“As all the extended world of dreams is only the 
development of illusion in me, so all this extended 
wakiinj world is a development of illusion likc- 
wdse.” 

When the unchangeable Supreme Brahman is thus 
known as the existent joy-thouglit and identical wuth the 
individual soul, and when primeval ignorance is abolished, 

^ tfny can only bo the absolute '* The Sdimriti ol the text seems 
Jjrfyimau who alone oxists. to correspond to the dvarana so ite- 

- th(‘ imlividual soul ( j/m) <iuent in Veddnta books, 
and Brahman. 
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final bliss is accomplisliefi, which is best defined as the 
abiding in identity with this Brahman, according to the 
text, “He wlio is well versed in the Word-Brahman 
attains to tlie Supreme Braliman.” ^ And thus we estab- 
lish the fact that the “ exposition of words” is the means 
to final bliss. 

Thus it has been said— 

“ They call it the door of ^emancipation, the medicine 
of the diseases of speech, the purifier of all sciences, 
the science of sciences.” 

And so again — 

“ This is the first foot-round of the stages of tlie ladder 
of final bliss, this is the straight royal road of the 
travellers to emancipation.” 

Therefore our final conclusion is that the Sastra of 
grammar should be studied as being the means for attain- 
ing the chief end of man. E. B. C. 

^ This passage is quoted in the Ui'anidiad, i. 3, I, where it is ex- 
Maitii Upanishad, vi. 22. plained by ^anikara as vidydsv adhi 

‘ Adhividyem occurs in Taitt. yad darkinain tad adhuidyam. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE sAnKHYA-DAR^ANA. 

*‘But how can we accept the doctrine of illusory emana- 
tion [thus held by the grammarians, following the guidance 
of the and uttara Mfmamsa schools], wlien the 

system of development propounded by the Sahkliyas is 
s<ill alive to oppose it ? ” Such is their loud vaunt. Now 
the ^astra of this school may be conci.^idy said to maintain 
four several kinds of cxistenci's, viz., that which is evol- 
vent ^ only, that which is evoliite only, that which is both 
evolute and ovolvent, and Hint which is neither, [a) Of 
these the first is that wliich is only evolvent, called the root- 
evolvent or tlie primary; it is not itself <he evolute of any- 
thing else. It evolves, hence it is called the evolvent 
(;imihiii) since it denotes in itself the. equililirfum of the 
tiiree (pndities, goodness, activity, and darknes.s. This is 
e.xpressed [in the Siinkhya Karika], the root-evolvent is 
no evolute.” It is called tlie root-evolvent, as being both 
root and evolvent; it is the root of all the various ellects, 
as the so-called “great one,” &c., but of it, as tlie primary, 
there is no root, as otherwise we should have a regressm 
ad mfinitim, Niu' can you reply that such a regressas ad 
injiniturii is no objection, if, like the continued series of 
seed and shoot, it can be proved by the evidence of our 
senses, 2 — because here there is no evidence to establish the 
hypothesis. (&.) The “ evolutes and evolvents ” are the 
great one, egoism, and the subtile elements, — thus the 

^ I borrow thi.s term from Di’. Hall. 

^ Compare Kusiuiiilujali, i. 4. 
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Saiikhya Kilrika (§ 3), “ the seven, the great one, &c,, are 
evolute-evolvents.” Tlie seven are the seven principles, 
called tlie great one, Sic. Among, these the great prin- 
ciple, called n,lso the intellect,^ &c., is itself the evolute of 
nature and the evolvent of egoism ; in the same manner 
the principle egoism, called also “ self-consciousness ” 
(ahhirndna), is the evolute of the great one, intellect; hut 
this same principle, as afTecttd hy the quality of dark- 
ness, is the evolvent of the five riuliments called subtile 
elements; and, as allected by the quality of goodness, it 
is the evolvent of the eleven organs, viz., the five organs 
of perception, tlic eye, ear, nose, tongue, and skin; the live 
organs of action, the voice, liands, feet, anus, and genera- 
tive organ; and the mind, partaking of the character of 
both ; nur can you object that in our arrangement the 
third (piality, activity, is idle, as it acts as a cause by 
producing action in the others. This has been thus 
declared i»y li^vara Kri.'^lina in his K;h'ik;ls“ (§24-27), 
‘‘ Self' consciousness is egoism. TIkuico proceeds a two- 
fold crcjition, the elevenfold set and the five elemental 
rudiments. From iiiiodi lied’’ egoism originates the class of 
eleven imbued with goodness; fiom egoism as tlie source 
of the elements originate llie rudimeiitaiy elements, and 
these are alfVcted by darkness; but. it is only from egoism 
as afFcted by actnity tliai llic one and the other ime. 
The intellectual organs are the eyes, the ears, the nose, the 
longue, and the skin; Ihu.^o of action aro the voice, feet, 
hands, anus, and organ of generation. Tii this set is miiul, 
which has the character of each; it didciniiiies, audit 
is an organ (like tlie other ten) from having a eoniiiiuii 


1 One gnat defect in the Sankhya 
numenclatnri-; i-> the ainhiguity he- 
t\v( LU the tel JUS for intellect {haddkt) 
and fur mind {maiiasj. Mad- 
hava heie ajiplies to the former the 
term aiifa/ilnritna or “internal 
otjan ” the proper Uim for the 
latter. J have ventiucd to alter it 
in the tram lation. 


- It is sinuidar that this is 
hava’s piincipal Sankliya authority, 
and not the S.iukhya Sutras. 

Vailrda is here a teehnical tenu 
meaning that goodness predominates 
over darkness and acti\ity. On 
this Kdrikd, comp Dr. ] tail’s pre- 
face to the Sankhya-sdra, pp. jO- 

35 - 
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property with them.”^ All this has been explained at 
length by the teacher Vachaspati Misra in the Sankhya- 

tattva-kaunnidi. 

(c.) The “ evolute only ” means the five gross elements, 
ether, &c., and the eleven organs, as said in the Karika, 
“The evolute consists of sixteen;” that is, the set of six- 
teen is evolute only, and not evolvent. Alth.ough it may 
be said that earth, &c., arcithe evolvents of such produc- 
tions as cows, jars, &c., yet these are not a difCerent “prin- 
ciple ” (tattvd) from earth, &c., and therefore earth, Sic,, 
are not what we term “ evolvents ; ” as the accepted idea 
of an evolvent is that which is the material cause of a 
separate principle; and in cows, jars, &c., there is the 
absence of being any such first })rinciple, in conscfpience 
of their being all alike gross [fc., possessed of dimensions] 
and perceptible to the senses. The five gross ehunents, 
ether, &c., are res[)eclively produced from sound, touch, 
form, taste, and smell, each subtile element being accom- 
panied by all those which precede it, and thus the gross 
elements will have resiieidively one, two, three, four, and 
five rpialities.” The cn'atioii of the organs has been pre- 
viously described. his is thus propounded in the ban- 
khya Kaiika (§ 22) — 

“ From nature springs the great one, fi‘oni this egoism, 
fi'om this the set of sixteen, and from five among 
the sixteen proceed the five gross elements. 

(d.) The soul is neither,- -as is said in the ICarikii, “The 
soul is neither evolvent nor evolute.’ dliat is, the soul, 
being absolute, eternal, and subject to no development, is 
itself neither the evolvent nor the evolute of aught beside. 
Three kinds of jiroof are accepted as ('stablishing these 
twenty- five principles; and thus the Karika 4). 

“ Perception, inference, and the testimony of worthy 
persons are acknowledged to be the threefold proof, for 

' A. pKKluced, like them, iumi ' Cf. CoMnooke Ks.-ays, vol. i. p. 
* modilled ego].sm. The reading .sw/?- 256. The will reproduce 

hdjfavdaIjMitmaJcnm must be cor- themselves as the respective qiudities 
itcted by the Sankhya Kunkd. of the gioss elements. 
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they comprise every mode of demonstration. It jg 
proof that there results belief of that which is tofe 

proven.” 

Here a fourfold discussion arises as to the true nature 
of cause and effect The Saugatas^ maintain that the 
existent is produced from the non-existent; the Ifaiya- 
yikas, &c , that the (as yet) non-existent is produced from 
the existent ; the Vedantins, that all effects are an illusory 
emanation from the existent and not themselves really 
existent; while the Sankhyas hold that the existent is 
produced from the existent. 

(a.) Now the hrst opinion is clearly untenable, since 
that which is itself non-existent and unsubstantial can 
never be a cause any more than the hare’s horn; and, again, 
the real and unreal can never be identical. 

(b.) Nor can the non-existent be produced from the 
existent ; since it is ini] ossihle that that which, previous 
to the operation of the originating cause, was as non- 
existent as a hare’s horn should ever be ])ro(luced, ie., 
become coniK'cted with existence; for not even the cleverest 
man living can nuj^ke blue yellow.^ If you say, “ Tint arc 
not existence and non-existence attiibutcs of tlie same 
jar?” this is incorrect, since we cannot use such an 
expression ns “ its quality ” in roganl to a non-existent 
subject, for it would certainly imply that the sul)ject 
itself did exist. Hence we conclude that tln^ effect is 
existent even previously to the operation of the cause, 
which only produces the manifestation of this already 
existent thing, just like the manifestation of the oil in 
sesame seed by pressing, or of the milk in cows by milk- 
ing. Again, there is no example whatever to prove the 
production of a thing previously non-existent. 

Moreover, the cause must produce its effect as being 
cither connected with it or not connected ; in the former 

i A iianii; of the Buddhists, cannot bo made a cow, nor a woman 

- /.c , the nature of a thing {Sva- a man. » 

Ihdia) -cannot be altered— a man 
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alternative the effect^s existence is settled by the rule 
that connection can only be between two existent things ; 
in the latter, any and every effect might arise from any 
and every cause, as there is notliing to determine the 
action of an unconnected thing. This has been thus put 
by the Sahkhya teacher : — From the supposed non-exist- 
ence of the effect, it can have no connection with causes 
which always accompany ^existence ; and to him who 
holds the production of a non-connected thing there arises 
an utter want of determinatencss.” If you rejoin that “ the 
cause, though not connected with its effect, can yet pro- 
duce it, where it has a capacity of so doing, and this capa- 
city of producing is to be inferred from seeing tlie effect 
actually produced,” still tin's cannot be allowed, since in 
such a case as “ there is a capacity for producing oil in 
sesame seeds,” you cannot determine, while the oil is 
non-existent, that there is this capacity in the sesame 
seeds, whichever alternative you may accept as to their 
being connected or not with the oil [since our before-men- 
tioned dilemma will equally apply here]. 

From our tenet that the cause and effect arc identical, 
it follows that the effect does not exist distinct from the 
cause; tlnis the cloth is not something distinct from the 
threads, as it abides in the latter [as its material cause]; 
but where this identity is not found, there we do not find 
the relation of cause and effect ; thus a horse and a cow are 
distinct from each other [for one is not produced from the 
other, and therefore their qualities are not the same]; but 
the cloth is an acknowledged effect, and therefore not any- 
thing different from its caused If you object that, if this 
were true, the separate threads ought to fulfil the office of 
clothing, we reply, that the office of clothing is fulfilled by 
the threads manifesting the nature of cloth when they are 
placed in a particular arrangement. As the limbs of a 
tortoise when they retire within its shell are concealed, 

^ » 

^ ' I take arthdntaram here as kavifchaspati’s note, Tattva Kan- 
siiTiply bhtnnam (cf. Tardndtha Tar- mudl, p. 47). 
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and, when they come forth, are revealed, so the particular 
effects, as cloth, &c., of a cause, as threads, &c., when they 
come forth and are revealed, are said to be produced ; and 
when they retire and are concealed, they are said to be 
destroyed ; but there is no such thing as the production 
of the non-existent or the destruction of the existent. As 
has been said in the Bhagavad Gita (ii. i6)— 

‘‘There is no existence for“the non-existent, nor non- 
existence for the existent.” 

And, in fact, it is by inference from its effects that we 
establish the existence of the great evolvent, Nature {pra- 
h'iii). This has been said [in the Karika, § 9]— 

“Effect exists, for what exists not can by no operation 
of cause be brought into existence ; materials, too, 
are selected which are fit for the purpose; every- 
thing is not by every means possible; what is 
capable does that to whicli it is competent; and 
like is produced from like.” ^ 

Nor can we say [with the Vedantiii] that the world is 
an illusory emanation from the one existent Brahman, 
because we have, no contradictory evidence to preclude 
by its superior validity the primd facie belief that the 
(external world is real [as we have in the case of mistaking 
a rope for a snake, where a closer inspection will discover 
the error] ; and again, where the subject and the attributed 
nature are so dissimdar as the pure intelligent Brahman 
:ind the unintelligent creation, we can no more allow the 
supposed attribution to be possible than in the case of 
gold and silver [which no one mistakes for each other]. 
Hence we conclude that an effect which is composed of 
linppiness, misery, and stupidity, must imply a cause 
similarly composed; and our argument is as follows:— 
The subject of the argument, viz., the external world, must 
have a material cause composed of happiness, misery, ami 
stupidity, because it is itself endued therewith; whatever 
is* endued with certain attributes must have a cause eiid\|ed 


^ Colebrooke’s translation. 
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-with the same,— thus a ring has gold for its material cause, 
because it has the attributes of gold; our subject is a 
similar case, therefore we may draw a similar conclusion. 
What we call “being composed of happiness” in the 
external world is the quality of goodness; the “being 
composed of misery” is the quality of activity the 
“being composed of stupidity” is the quality of dark- 
ness ; hence we establish out cause composed of the three 
qualities (i.e., pmkriti, Nature). And we see that indi- 
vidual objects are found by experience to have these three 
qualities; thus Maitra’s happiness is found in his wife 
Satyavati, because the quality of “goodness” in her is 
manifested towards him; but she is the misery of her 
fellow-wives, because the quality of “ activity ” is mani- 
fested towards them; while she causes indifference to 
Chaitra who does not possess her, because towards him 
the quality of “darkness” is manifested. So, too, in 
other cases also ; thus a jar, when obtained, causes us 
pleasure ; when seized by others it causes us pain ; but it 
is viewed with indifference by one who has no interest in 
it. Now this being regarded with m* interest is what 
we mean by “ stu])idity ” siiice the w'ord moiia is derived 
from the root vuih, “to be confused,” sinee no direct action 
of the mind arises towards those objects to which it is 
iiiditferent. Therefore we hold that all things, being 
composed of pleasure, pain, and stupidity, must have as 
their cause Nature, which consists of the three qualities. 
And so it is declared in the Svetas vatar a Upauishad 
(iv. 5)— 

“ The one unborn, for his enjoyment, approaches the 
one unborn (Nature) which is red, w^hitc, and black, 
and produces a manifold and similar oflspring; the 
other unborn abandons her when once she has been 
enjoyed.” 

Here the words “ red,” “ wdiite,” and “ black,” express 
the* qualities “activity,” “goodness,” and “darkness,” from 

1 Or “passion,” rajas. 
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their severally possessing the same attributes of colouring, 
manifesting, and concealing. 

Here, however, it may be objected, “ But will not your 
unintelligent Nature, without the superintendence of some- 
thing intelligent, fail to produce these effects, intellect, 
&c. ? therefore there must be some intelligent super- 
intendent: and hence we must assume an all-seeiiifr 
supreme Lord.” We reply tMt this does not follow, since 
even unintelligent Nature will act under the force of an 
impulse; and experience shows us that an unintelligent 
thing, without any intelligent superintendent, does act for 
the good of the soul, just as the unintelligent milk acts for 
the growth of the calf, or just as the unintelligent rain acts 
for the welfare of living creatures ; and so unintelligent 
Nature will act for the liberation of the soul. As it has 
been said in the Karika (§ 57)— 

“ As the unintelligent milk acts for the nourishment of 
the calf, so Nature acts for the liberation of soul.” 

But as for the doctrine of “ a Supreme Being who acts 
from compassion,” which has been proclaimed by beat of 
^rum by the advocates of Ids existence, this has well-nigh 
passed away out of hearing, since the hypothesis fails to meet 
either of the two alternatives. Lor does he act thus before 
or after creation? If you say “before,” we reply that as 
pain cannot arise in the absence of bodies, &c., there will 
be no need, as long as there is no creation, for his desire to 
free living beings from pain [which is the main character- 
istic of cojiipassion] ; and if you adopt the second alterna- 
tive, you will be reasoning in a circle, as on the one hand 
you will hold that God created the world through com- 
passion [as this is His motive in acting at all], and on 
the other hand^ that He compassionated after He had 
created. Therefore we hold that the development of 
unintelligent Nature [even without any intelligent siiper- 

1 In other words — on the one on the other hand it was the exist- 
hand the existing misery of beings ence of a created world which caused 
induced God to crejite a world in their misery at all. 
order to relieve their misery, and 
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iiiterident]— ill the order of the series intellect, self-con- 
sciousness, &c.,— is caused by the union of Nature and 
Soul, and the moving impulse is the good of Soul. Just 
as there takes place a movement in the iron in the prox- 
imity of the unmoved magnet, so there takes place a 
movement in Nature in the proximity of the unmoved 
Soul; and this union of Nature and Soul is caused by 
mutual dopendence, like tl!e union of the lame man and 
the blind man. Nature, as the thing to be experienced, 
depends on Soul the exiieriencer ; and Soul looks to final 
bliss, as it seeks to throw off the three kinds of pain, 
which, though really apart from it, have fallen upon it by 
its coming under the shadow of intellect through not 
recognising its own distinction therefrom.i This final 
bliss [or absolute isolation] is produced by the discrimina- 
tion of Nature and Soul, nor is this end possible witliout it; 
therefore Soul depends on Nature for its final bliss. J ust as 
a lame man and a blind man,'^ travelling along with a cara- 
van, by some accident having become separated from 
their companions, wandered slowly about in great dismay, 
till by good luck they met each other, •and then the laipe 
man mounted on the blind man’s back, and the blind 
man, following the path indicated by the Tame man, 
reached his desired goal, as did the lame man also, mounted 
on the other’s shoulders; so, too, creation is effected by 
Nature and the soul, which arc likewise niutiially de- 
pendent. This has been said in the Karikfi (§ 21) — 

“For the soul’s contemplation of Nature and for its 
final separation tlie union of both takes place, as 
of the lame man and the blind man. l>y that 
union a creation is formed.” 

“ W ell, 1 grant that Nature’s activity may take place 
for the good of' the soul, but how do you account for its 

^ Bondago, &c , reside in the in- piece of folk-lore. Tt is found in 
tellcct, and are only n^h'drd upon the Babylonian Talmud, 
soiil through its proximity (cf. >SVni- fol. 91, 'b, and in the Gesta Roman- 
khyapravachanahluhkija, i. 58). orum. 

This apologue ia a wididy spicad 
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ceasing to act ? ” I repiy, that as a wilful woman whose 
faults have once been seen by her husband does not return 
to him, or as an actress, having performed her part, retires 
from the stage, so too does j^ature desist. Thus it is said 
in the Karika (§ 59)— 

“As an actress, having exhibited herself to the spec- 
tators, desists from the dance, so does Nature desist, 
having manifested herself to Soul ” 

For this end has the doctrine of those who follow 
Kapila, the foumicr of the atheistic Safikhya School, been 
propounded. E. E. C. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PATANJALI-DAKSANA. 


We now set forth the doctrine of that school which pro- 
fesses the opinions of such Munis as Patafijali and others, 
who originated the system of the Theistic Sahkhya philo- 
sophy. This school follows the so-called Yoga Sastra 
promulgated by Patanjali, and consisting of four chapters, 
which also bears the name of the “Sahkhya Pravachana,” or 
detailed explanation of the Sahkhya.^ In the first chapter 
thereof the venerable Patanjali, liaving in the opening 
aphorism, “Now is the exposition of Concentration” 
{yoga), avowed his commencement of the Yoga Sdstra, 
proceeds in the second aphorism to give a definition *of 
ins subject, “ Concentration is the hindering of the modi- 
fications of the thinking principle,” and then he expounds 
at length the nature of Meditation {samddhi). In the 
second chapter, in the scries of aphorisms commencing, 
“The practical part of Concentration is mortification, 
muttering, and resignation to the Supreme,” he expounds 
the practical part of yoga proper to him whose mind is not 
yet thoroughly abstracted (iii. 9), viz., the five external sub- 
servients or means, “ forbearance,” and the rest, In the 
third chapter, in the series commencing “ Attention is the 
fastening [of the mind] on some spot,” he expounds the 
three internal subservients — attention, contemplation, and 
meditation, collectively called by the name “ subjugation ” 
{samyamd), and also the various superhuman powers which 
^ On this sec Dr, TTall’s Pref. to S.inkhya Pr. BhtCsh., p. 20 ; S. Sttra, p. 1 1. 
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are their siibordiiuite fruit. In the fourth chapter, in the 
series commencing, “ Perfections spring from birth, plants, 
spells, mortification, and meditation,” he expounds the 
highest end. Emancipation, together with a detailed account 
of tliG five so-called “ perfections ” (siddhis). This school 
accepts the old twenty-five principles [of the Sahkhya], 
“Nature,” &c. ; only adding the Supreme Being as the 
twenty-sixth — a Soul untouched by allliction, action, fruit, 
or stock of desert, who of His own will assumed a body 
in order to create, and originated all secular or Vaidic 
traditions,^ and is gracious towards those living beings who 
are burned in the charcoal of mundane existence. 

“ But how can such an essence as soul, undefiled as the 
[glossy] leaf of a lotus, be said to be burned, that we should 
need to accept any Supreme Being as gracious to it?” 
To this we reply, that the quality Goodness develops itself 
as the understanding, and it is this which is, as it were, 
burned by the quality Activity; and the soul, by the 
influence of Darkness, blindly identifying itself with this 
suffering quality, is also said itself to suffer. Thus the 
teachers have declared — 

'“It is GoodiK'ss which suffers under tlie form of the 
understanding and the substances belonging to 
Activity which torment, ^ 

And it is through the modification of Darkness, as 
wrongly identifying, that the Soul is spoken of as 
suffering.” 

It has been also said by Patafijali,^ “ The power of the 
enjoyer, which is itself incapable of development or of 
transference, in an object which is developed and trans- 
ferred experiences the modifications thereof.” 

Now the “power of the enjoyer” is the power of intel- 
ligence, and this is the soul ; and in an object which is 

1 ue., he revealed the Veda, and " I read //c for te with Dr. Hall’s 
also origlnat(‘d the meanings of MS. means rather “ suscep- 

wo^ds, as well as instructed the tible of suffering.” 
first fathers of mankind in the arts ^ This is really Vydsa’s coniM. 
of life. onSutjiv. 21. 
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'‘developed” and “transferred” or reflected, — i.c.,m the 
thinking principle or the understanding, — it experiences 
the modifications thereof, i.e., the power of intelligence, 
being reflected in the understanding, receives itself the 
shadow of the understanding, and imitates the modifica- 
tions of it. Thus tlie soul, though in itself pure, sees 
according to the idea produced by the understanding ; and, 
while tlius seeing at secondhand, though really it is dif- 
ferent from the understanding, it appears identical there- 
with. It is while the soul is thus suffering, that, by the 
practice of the eight subservient means, forbearance, reli- 
gious observance, &c., earnestly, uninterriiptedly, and for a 
long period, and by continued resignation to the Supreme 
lleing, at length there is produced an unclouded recogni- 
tion of the distinction between the quality Goodness and 
the Soul ; and the five “ afflictions,” ignorance, &c., are 
ladically destroyed, and the various “stocks of desert,” 
fortunate or unfortunate, arc utterly abolished, and, tlie 
undefiled soul abiding emancipated, perfect Emancipation 
is accomplished. 

The words of tlie first apliorism, “Now is the expositiop 
of concentration,” establish the four preliminaries which 
lead to the intelligent reader’s carrying the doctrine into 
practice, viz., the object-matter, the end proposed, the 
connection [l)etween the treatise and the object], and the 
person properly qualified to study it. The word “now” 
(atha) is accepted as having here an inceptive meaning, 
[as iiiti^nating that a distinct topic is now commenced]. 
“ Jhit,” it may bo objected, “ there are several pos- 
.silie significations of tliis word atha ; wliy, then, should 
you show an unwarranted partiality for this particular 
‘inceptive’ meaning? The great Canon for nouns and 
their gender [the Amara Kosha 1 )ictionary] gives many 
such meanings. ‘ Atha is used in the sense of an auspi- 
cious particle, — after, — now (inceptive), — what? (interro- 
gatively), — and all (comprehensively).’ Now we willingly 
surrender such senses as interrogation or comprehensive- 
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ness ; but since there are four senses certainly suitable, 
ie ., ' after,’ ‘ an auspicious particle,’ ‘ reference to a pre- 
vious topic/ and ‘ the inceptive now/ there is no reason 
for singling out the last." This objection, however, will not 
stand, for it cannot bear the following alternative. If you 
maintain the sense of after,” then do you hold that it 
implies following after anything whatever, or only after 
some definite cause as comprehended under the general 
definition of causation,^ ie., “ previous existence [relatively 
to the effect] ” ? It cannot bo the former, for, in accord- 
ance with the proverb that “ No one stands for a single 
moment inactive,” everybody must always do everything 
after previously doing something else ; and since this is at 
once understood without any direct mention at all, there 
could be no use in cm])loying the particle atha to convey 
this meaning. Nor can it be the latter alternative ; be- 
cause, although we fully grant that the practice of concen- 
tration does in point of fact follow after previous tranquil- 
lity, &c., yet these are rather the necessary preliminaries 
to the work of exi)Osition, and consequently cannot have 
that avowed predominance [which the presumed cavsc, 
should liave], “But why should we not hold that the 
word atha implies that this very exposition is avowedly 
the predominant object, and does follow after previous 
tranquillity of mind, &c. ?” We reply, that the apliorisni 
uses the term “exposition” (annmsana), and this word, 
etymologically analysed, imijlies that by which the yoga 
is explained, accompanied with definitions, divisions, ami 
detailed means and results ; and there is no rule that such 
an exposition must follow previous trampiillity of mind, 
&c., the rule rather being that, ns far as the teacher is 
concerned, it jnust follow a profound knowdedge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to others ; for it is rather 
the student’s desire to know and his derived knowledge, 
which should have quiet of mind, &c., as their precur- 
sors, in accordance with the words of Sruti : “ Therefore 

# 

’ Cf. RhiisJid-purichchhcda, 15 , a. 
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having become tranquil, self-subdued, loftily itidifferent, 
patient, full of faith and intent, let him see the soul in 
the soul.” ^ Nor can the word atlm imply the necessary 
precedence, in the teacher, of a profound knowledge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to others ; because, even 
granting that both these are present, they need not to be 
mentioned thus prominently, as they are powerless in 
themselves to produce the iTecessary intelligence and effort 
in the student. Still [however we may settle these points] 
the question arises, Is the exposition of the yoga ascertained 
to be a cause of final beatitude or not ? If it is, then it is 
still a desirable object, even if certain presupposed condi- 
tions should be absent ; and if it is not, then it must be un- 
desirable, whatever conditions may be present.^ Hut it is 
clear that the exposition in question is such a cause, since 
wo have such a passage of the Sruti as that [in the Katha 
Upaiiishad, ii. 12]: “By the acquirement of yoga or in- 
tense concentration on the Supreme Soul, the wise man 
having meditated leaves behind joy and sorrow;” and 
again, such a passage of the Smriti as that [in the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, ii. 53]: “The intellect unwavering in conteip- 
plation will then attain yoga^ Hence we conclude that it 
is untenable to interpret atha as implying that' the expo- 
sition must follow “ after” a previous inquiry on the part 
of the student, or “after” a previous course of ascetic 
training and use of elixirs, &c. [to render the body 
strong]. 

But in the case of the Vedanta Sutras, which open with 
the apliorism, “ Now, therefore, there is the wish to know 
Biahmaii,” Saiikara Acharya has declared that the incep- 
tive meaning of edha must be left out of the question, as 
the wish to know Brahman is not to he undertaken [at 
and therefore it must be there interpreted to mean 
“after,” ie,, that this desire must follow a previous 

I Aatapatha Br., xiv. 7, 2, 28. diffeivnt conditions which atha is 

^ I rcMd in tlie second clause iad- supposed to assume as being neces- 
hhdve'jii, understanding by *'id the sarily present. 
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course of tranquillity, &c., as laid clown by the well-known 
rule whicli enjoins the practice of tranquillity, self-control, 
iudiherence, endurance, contemplation, and faith, the object 
being to communicate the teaching to a proper student 
as distinguished by the possession of the four so-called 
“ means.” ^ 


“ Well, then, let us grant that atha cannot mean ‘ after;’ 
but why should it not be simjlly an auspicious particle?” 
But this it cannot be, from the absence of any connection 
between the context and such auspicious meaning. Aiis- 
piciousness implies the obtaining of an unimpeached and 
desired good, and what is desired is so desired as being the 
attainment of pleasure or the avoidance of pain ; but this 
auspiciousness cannot belong to the exposition of yoga, 
since it is in itself neither pleasure nor the cessation of 
pain.^ Therefore it cannot be at all established that the 
meaning of the aphorism is that “ the exposition of the 
yoga\?, auspicious;” for auspicioiisness cannot be either 
the primary meaning of atha or its secondary meaning by 
metonymy, since it is its very sound which is in itself 
auspicious [without any reference to the meaning], like 
that of a drum. “ But why not say that just as an ini- 
plied meaning may enter into the direct meaning of a 
sentence, so an effect [like this of auspiciousness] may 
also be included, since both are equally unexpressed so far 
as the actual words are concerned?”^ We reply, that in 
the meaning of a sentence the connection must be between 
the meaning of one word and that of another ; otherwise 
we should be guilty of breaking the seal which the rule of 
the grammarians has set, that “ verbal expectancy^ can he 


fulfilled by words alone.” 

1 These are, i.,ihe discrimination 
of the eternal from the phenomcn.il ; 
ii., the rejection of the fruit of ac- 
tions here or hereafter ; iii., the pos- 
session of the six qualities, tran(juil- 
litj’, &c.; and, iv., the desire for 
liberation. 

- It may be sukha-januka, but it 
is not itself sukha. 


* (I ranting that aihd does not 
here mean “ auspicious,” why should 
not this bo the; implied meaning, 
a.s all allow that the particle gd/w 
does pKiduce an auspicious influ- 
ence ? 

^ t.c., a word’s incapacity to con- 
vey a meaning without some other 
word to complete the construction. 
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“ But ought not a prayer for an auspicious cuinmence- 
luent to be put at the beginning of a Sastra, in order to 
lay the hosts of obstacles that would hinder the com- 
pletion of the work which the author desires to begin, 
and also to observe the immemorial luactice of the good, 
since it has been said by the wise, ‘ Those ^astras become 
widely famous which have auspicious commencements, 
auspicious middles, and auspicious endings, and their 
students have long lives and are invincible in disputa- 
tion ’ ? ^ Now the word atha implies ‘ auspiciousness,’ 
since there is a Smriti which says, 

“ ‘ The word Om and the word atha , — these two in the 
ancient time, 

“ ‘ Cleaving the throat of Brahman, came forth ; there- 
fore they are both auspicious/ 

•‘Therefore let the word atha stand here as signifying 
< auspiciousiiess,’ like the u ord ‘ vriddhi ’ iiseil by Panini 
in his opening sutra ' oriddhir dd aich!'’- Tliis view, 
liowever, is untenable; since the very word atha, when 
heard, has an auspicious inlliience, even though it be 
employed to convey some other special signification, just 
as the hearing the sound 'of lutes, flutes, &c. [is aus- 
picious for one starting on a journey]. If you still object, 
“ How can the particle atha liave any other effect, if it is 
sj^ecially used here to produce the idea that the meaning 
of the sentence is that a new topic is commenced?” we 
reply that it certainly can have such other additional 
effect, just as we see tliat jars of water brought foi some 
other purpose are auspicious omens at the commence- 
ment of a journey.^ hlor does this contradict the smriti, 


^ This is found with some vaiia- 
tions in the MahabliJsh^^a (p. J, 
Khlhorn’s od.) 

- The couuiu'ntators hold tliattho 
woi'd vriddhili is placed at the he- 
^inninj; i»f the fir&t sutra, wliilo 
yviU(h m tlu' second is placed at the 
end (ad cn yumh), in order to ensure 
an Suspicious opeiiin;;, vriddhi inean- 
ini; “increase,” “prosperity,” as well 


as “the second btrengtheiiiny of a 
vowel. " 

^ In the old Bengali poem Chan- 
di, we have an interesting list of 
these omens. The hero Chandra- 
ketu, starting on a journey, has the 
following good omens : On his right 
hand a cow, a deer, a Brahman/ a 
full-blown lotus ; on his left, a jackal 
and a jar full of water. He hears 
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since the smriti will still hold good, as the words “they 
are both auspicious” mean only that they produce an 
auspicious effect. 

Nor can the particle atha have here the meaning of 
“ reference to a previous topic,” since the previously men- 
tioned faults will all equally apply here, as this meaning 
really involves that of “ after ” [which we have already dis- 
cussed and rejected]. And agvaiii, in such discussions as 
this, as to whether this particular atha means “the inceptive 
now ” or “ after,” if another topic had been previously sug- 
gested, then “ reference thereto ” would be a possible mean- 
ing; but in the present case [where no other topic has been 
previously suggested] it is not a possible meaning. There- 
fore, by exhaustion, the commentator finally adopts, for 
the atha of the sutra, the remaining meaning of “ the 
inceptive now.” fSo, when it is said [in tlie Tandya Brali- 
mana, xvi. 8, i ; xvi. lo, i], “Now this is the Jyotis,” 
“ Now this is the Vi^vajyotis,” ^ the particle atha is 
accepted as signifying the commencement of the descrip- 
tion of a particular sacrifice, just as the atha in the 
commencement of,, the iMahabhashya, “ now comes the 
ex})Osilion of words,” signifies* the commencement of the 
Institutes of (Grammar. This has been declared by 
Vyasa in his Commentary on the Yoga Apliorisins, 
“the atha in this opening aphorism indicates a com- 
mencement;” and Vachaspati has similarly explained it 
ill his gloss ; therefore it may he considered as settled 
that the atha here indicates a commencement and also 
signifies auspicioiisness. Tlierefore, accepting the view 


(III liis right hand the sound of iire 
and a cowliurdesb calling “ milk ” to 
hu)crs. He sci-s a cow with her calf, 
a woman calling “jaya,” diirvd gras."!, 
ric(', gai lands of iiower.s, diamonds, 
sapphires, pearls, corals ; and on the 
left twelve women. He hears drums 
and cymbaU, and men trancing and 
sirfjyO'ng Hari.” It is, h(jwever, all 
.sp(Mled by seeing a guana 
The author adds, “This is a bad 


omen according to all sdstras, and 
so is a toiUii.M', a ihinoceros, the 
tuberous root of the water-lily, and 
a hare.” Elsewhere, a vulture, a 
kite, a li/ard, and a woodman carry- 
ing wood are called bad omens. 

^ These are the names of two out 
of the four saciilices lasting for one 
day, in which a thousand cows are 
given to the officiating BrdhmanS. 
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that this atKa implies a commencement, let tlie student be 
left in peace to strive after a successful understanding of 
the ^astra through the attainment of the yoga, which is 
its proposed subject, by means of the teacher’s explana- 
tion of its entire purport. But here some one may say, 
“Does not the smriti of Yajhavalkya say, ‘ Hiranyagarbha 
is the promulgator of the Yoga, and no other ancient 
sage ? ’ how then is Patafija^.i the teacher thereof?” We 
reply that it was for this reason that the venerable Patan- 
jali,"^ that ocean of compassion, considering how difficult 
it was to grasp all the different forms of Yoga scattered up 
and down in the Puranas, &c., and wishing to collect 
together their essence, commenced his anmdmna, — the 
preposition anu implying that it was a teaching which 
followed a primary revelation and was not itself the 
immediate origin of the system. 

Since this athci in the aphorism signifies “ commence- 
niGui/’ the full meaning of the sentence comes out as 
follows : “ be it known that tlie institute for the exposi- 
tion of the yoga is now commenced.” In this institute 
the “ object-matter,” as being that whifli is produced by 
it, is yoga [or the concentration of the mind”], witli its 
means and its fruit; the producing this is its inferior ‘‘end;” 
supreme absorption {kaivahja) is the higliest “ end ” of the 
yoga when it is ])roduced. The “ connection ” between 
the institute and yoga is that of the producer and the 
tiling to be produced; the “connection” between yoga 
and supremo alisorption is that of tlie means and the 
end; and this is well known from Sruti and Smriti, 
os I have before shown. And it is established by the 
general ctmtext that those who aim at liberation are the 
duly qualified persons to hear this institute. Nor need 
any one be alarmed lest a similar course should be 
adopted with the opening aphorism of the Vedanta sutras, 

“ Now, therefore, there is a wish to know Brahman; ” and 

> 

‘ is here called ‘i)hanijpati, thor of the MalKiblvishya, being re- 
" lord of onrakes,” — Patahjali, the au- presented as a snake in mythology. 
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lest here, too, we should seek to establish by the general 
context that all persons who aim at liberation are duly 
qualified students of the Veddnta. For the word atha, as 
there used, signifies “ succession ” [or after ”] ; and it is a 
settled point that the doctrine can only he transmitted 
through a regular channel to duly qualified students, and 
consequently the question cannot arise as to whether any 
other meaning is suggested the context. Hence it has 
been said, “ Wlien Sruti comes [as the determining autho- 
rity] ‘ the subject-matter ’ and the rest have no place.” ^ 
The full meaning of this is as follows: Where a thing is 
not apprehended from the Veda itself, there the “ subject- 
matter” and the rest can establisli the true meaning, not 
otlierwise ; but wherever we can attain the meaning by a 
direct text, there the other modes of interpretation are 
irrelevant. For when a thing is declared by a text of the 
Veda which makes its meaning obvious at once, the “ sub- 
ject-matter ” and the rest either establisli a contrary con- 
clusion or one not contrary. Now, in the former case, the 
authority which would establish this contrary conclusion 
is [by the very nature of ^nifi ”] already precluded from 
htiving any forc'^ ; and in the latter it is useless. This is 
all declared in Jaimini’s aphorism [iii. 3, 14] ; “ A definite 
text, a ‘ sign,’ the ‘ sentence,’ the ‘ subject-matter,’ the 
‘relative position,’ or ‘ the title,’ — when any of these come 
into collision, the later in order is the weaker because its 
meaning is more remote ” 2 [and therefore less obvious]. 
It has been thus summed up — 

' Cf. Sfinkam, VcJunt.i-Sut., iii. must hv a liiiuid like ghoo, since a 
2^ 40, ladle could not divide solid things 

' Tins is the Miirciinsa rule for like the baked Hour cakes. 3. 
settling til'- relative- value of the Vdbjn, “the being mentioned in 

proofs that one thing is ancillary to one sentence,” ?>., the content, 

another. I. .Sn/O, “ a d<*linite text,” as in the text “ cut) thee for 

as “ let him offer \^th curds,” where food,’ thus saying, he cuts the 

curds aie clearly an ancillary part of branch;” here the words “(I cut) 
the sacrifice. 2. L'n'iyn, “a.sigii,”t)r thee for food” are ancillary to the 
“ the sense of the words,” as leading action of cutting ; or in the text, “ I 
tocan infertnee, as in the text “he offer the welcome (oblation) to 
divkles by the ladle ; ” here we in- Agni,” the words “ the welcimie 
fer that the thing to be divided (oblation) to Agni,” as they form 
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“ A text always precludes the rest ; the ‘ title ’ is always 
precluded by any of the preceding modes ; 

“But whether any intervening one is precluded, or 
itself precludes, depends on circumstances.” 

Therefore [after all this long discussion] it may be now 
considered as settled that, since it has an “ object,” as well 
as the other preliminaries, the study of the Sastra, which 
teaches the Yoga, is to bo commenced like that of the 
Vedanta, which discusses the nature of Brahman. “ But,” 
it may be objected, “it is the Yoga which was said to be 
the object-matter, since it is this wliich is to be produced, 
not the Sastra.” We grant that the Yoga is the principal 
object, as that which is to be produced ; but since it is 
produced by the Sastra, especially directed thereto, this 
&stra is the means for its production, and, as a general 
rule, the agent’s activity is directly concerned with the 
means rather than with the end. J ust as the operations 
of Devadatta the woodcutter, ie., hi.s lifting his arm up 
and down, &c., relate rather to the instrument, i.e., the 
axe, than to the object, ir., the tree, so here the speaker, 
Patahjali, in his immediate action of, speaking, means 
the Yoga-Sastra as his primary object, while he intends 
the Yogm itself in his ultimate action of “denotation.” 
In consetpuence of this distinction, the real meaning is 
that the commencing the Yogasastra is tiuit which primarily 


ono scuteiicc with the words “1 
offer,” .‘vrc aiicill.iry to tho net of 
otforin<,^ 4. Frakarana, “the sub- 
ject-iiKitter vh'wed as a whole, with 
an intt-rdepondence of its parts,” as 
in tho darsa-puriidiiidsa sacrifice, 
whore the 'praijdja ceremonies, which 
have no special fruit mentioiufl, 
produce, as parts, a mystic intlu- 
enee {(ipihva) which helps forwaid 
that influence of the whedo by which 
the worshippers obtain heaven 
Here tho prakarana proves them to 
he ancillary. 5. Hthdna (or krama), 
“relative position” or “order,” as 
the" recital of the hymn ^^undha- 
dkvam, &c., “ Be ye purified for the 


divine work,” in connection with the 
mention of the mnndyija vcfesels, 
where this position proves that the 
hymn is ancillary to tho action of 
siirinkliiii,^ those vessels. 6. Samd- 
ihyd, “title;” thus the Yajurveda 
is calk'd tho special book for the 
(tiUiraryu priests ; hence in any rife 
mi'iitioned in it they are ’primd 
facie to be considered as the priests 
employed. The order in the aphor- 
ism represents the relative weight 
to be attached to each ; the first, 
bvuti, being the most important ; the 
hast, sdwikhyd, the least. Cf. J<Si- 
mini’s Sutras, iii. 3 > *4 » 
paribhuskd, pp. 8, 9. 


Q 
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claims oiir attention ; while the “ yo*-!!/’ or the restraint of 
the modifications of the mind, is what is to he expounded 
in this Sa^tra. “ lUit as we read in the lists of roots that 
the root ynj is used in the sense of ‘joining,’ should not the 
word yoga, its derivative, mean ‘ conjunction,’ and not ‘re- 

straint’ ? And indeed this has been said by Yajfiavalkya d 

‘The conjunction of the individual and the supreme 
souls is called yoga’ " > 

This, however, is untenable, since there is no possibility 
of any such action," &c., in cither as wmuld produce this 
conjunction of the two souls. [Nor, again, is such an 
explanation needed in order to remove the opposition of 
other philosoihical schools]; for the notion of the con- 
junction of two eternal things is opposed to the doctrines 
of the Vaiseshika and Nyaya schools [and therefore they 
would still oppose our theory]. And even if w’e accepted 
the explanation in accordanc(i with the Miniiimsa [or 
Vediinta], our Togasastra would be rendered nugatory liy 
this concession [and the very ground cut from under oni' 
feet] ; because the identity of the individual and supreme 
souls b(dng in that, school something already accomplished, 
it could not be regarded as something to bo produced by 
our Sastra. And lastly, as it is notorious tliat roots arc 
used in many different simses, the root y^j may very well 
be used here in the sense of “contemplation.”^ Thus it 
has been said — 

“ Particles, prepositions, and roots — these three are all 
Indd to be of manifold meaning ; instances found in 
reading aie their evidence.” 

Therefore some authors exjncssly give yuj in this sense, 
and insert in their lists in the sense of saniddhiJ’ 
Nor does this contradict Yajhavalkya’s declaration, as 
the word yoga, used by him, may bear this meaning; ;ind 
he has himself said — 

1 /.f.. Yogi- Ydjiiavalkya, the au- kruja, which properly 1 dongs only 
thftr of the Yajnanilbja^ijitd. ISec to tho ho<ly, as the soul is drashin. 
tfall, Jhbl Index, p. 14; Aufrccht, ^ Svd. sanuidhi, ortho restraining 
JOodl. (Jalal , p. S7 b. the niiml anil senses to profouiHi 

- Karman seenis' here used for contemplation. 
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“ Samddhi is tlie state of identity of the individual and 
supreme souls ; this abiding absolutely in Brahman 
is the samddhi of the individual soul ” 

It has been also Ksaid by the venerable Vyasa’[in his Com- 
mentary on the Yoga-siitras, i. i], “ Yoga is samddhi!' 

An objection, however, may be here raised that “ the 
term samddhi is used by Patahjali [in ii. 29] in the sense 
of one of the eight ancillary parts ^ of the eightfold con- 
centration (or yoga ) ; and the whole cannot be thus itself 
a part as well as a whole, since the principal and the 
ancillary must be completely different from each other, as 
all their attendant circumstances must be dilTcrent, just as 
we see in the dafsayurmmdsa sacrifices and their ancillary 
rites the iwaydjas, and therefore samddhi cannot be the 
meaning of yoga!' We however rejdy that this objection 
is incorrect ; for although the term samddhi is used for 
etymological reasons'-^ to express the ancillary part which 
is really defined [in iii. 3] as “ the contemplation which 
assuimis the form of the object, and is apparently devoid of 
any nature of its own;” still the further use of this term to 
describe the princi])al state is justifit^l by the authoris 
wish to di'clare the ultimate oneness of tlie two states [as 
the inferior ultimately merges into the sii])erior]. Nor 
can you liold that etymology alone can decide where a 
word c.an be used ; because if so, as the word go. “ a bull,” 
is deri\(;d by all grammarians from the root gmii, ‘‘to go,” 
we ouglit never to use the jdirase “ a standing bull ” [as 
the two worils wmdd be contradictory], and the man 
Devadalta, when going, would properly be called go, “ a 
bull;” and, moreover, the Sutra, i. 3, distinctly gives us 
a definite justification for employing the word in this 
sense when it declares that “ concentration (yoga) is the 
suppression of the motlific:itions of the thinking principle.” 
[the second or principal sense of samddhi will therefore 
be (piite distinct from the first or inferior.] ^ 

“ forbi-'iirance, roligious ob- plation, and meditation {samdd!il) " 
scrvaiiL-e, postures, supprepsion of the - See Fdioja, Comm. iii. 3, sioji oy 
breath, restraint, attention, contom- ddhUjate mauo tjatia sa sainddhi/j. 
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But surely if yoga is held to be the suppression of the 
modifications of the thinking principle, then as these modi- 
iicatioiis abide in the soul as themselves partaking of the 
nature of knowledge, their suppression, or in other words 
their ' destruction,’ would also abide in the soul, since it is a 
principle in logic that the antecedent non-existence and de- 
struction aliide in the same subject as the counter-entity to 
these nei^alions ; ^ and consequently in accordance with the 
maxim, ‘ This newly produced character will aflcct the sub- 
ject in which it resides,’ the absolute independence of the 
soul itself would be destroyed.” Tliis, however, we do not 
allow; because we maintain that these various modifica- 
tions which are to be hindered,- such as “ right notion,” 

misconc(iption,” “ fancy,” “ sleep,” and “ memory ” (i. 6), 
are attributes of the internal organ {chitta), since the power 
of pure intelligence, which is unchangeable, cannot become 
the site of this discriminative perception. Kor can you 
object that this unchangeable nature of the intelligent 
soul ^ has not been proved, since there is an argument to 
establish it; for tjie intelligent soul must be unchange- 
able from the fact that it always knows, wliile that 
which is not always knowing is not unchangeable, as the 
internal organ, &c. And so again, if this soul were sus- 
ceptible of change, tlien, as tliis change would be occa- 
sional, we could not predicate its always knowing these 
modilicatioiis. But the true view is, that while the 
intelligent soul always remains as the presiding witness, 
there is another essentially pure substance*^ which abides 
always the same ; ami as it is this wiiich is aliected by 
any given object, so it is this perceptible substance which 
is retiected as a shadow on the soul, and so produces an 

^ Thus, c.'/., the antecedent non- ” I rtml niroddliavydndm iormro- 
existence and the destruction of the dhdiuUn. 

pot are found in the two halves in Chd'kdti and ckitl ■ ialti - 
which the pot itself (th»j counter- soul. 

entity to its own non-existence) re- ^ I'he mltm of the buddhi or the 
sides by intimate relation [samavaya- internal organ. ^ 

sambandha). 
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impression ; ^ and thus Soul itself is preserved in its own 
proper iudependence, and it is maintained to be the 
always knowing, and no suspicion of change alights upon 
it. That object by which the understanding becomes 
affected is known; that object by which it is not affected 
is not known ; for the understanding is called “susceptible 
of change/' because it resembles the iron, as it is suscep- 
tible of being affected or dot by the influence or want of 
influence of the object which resembles the magnet, — this 
influence or want of inilueiice producing respectively 
knowledge or the want of knowledge. “ But inasmuch as 
the understanding and the senses wliich spring from egoism 
are all-pervading, are they not always connected witli 
all objects, and thus would it not follow' that there should 
be a knowledge everywhere and always of all things?” 
We reply that even although we grant that they are all- 
pervading, it is only where a given understanding has 
certain modifications in a given body, and certain objects 
are in a connection with that body, that the knowdedge of 
these objects only, and none other, is produced to that 
understanding ; and therefoic, as this* limitation is abso- 
lute, we hold that objects are just like magnets, and 
affect the understanding just as these do iron,— coming 
in contact with it through the channels of the senses. 
Therefore, the “ modifications ” l)elong to the understanding, 
not to the soul, and so says tlie Sruti, “Desire, volition, 
doubt, faith, want of faith, firmness, want of firmness, — 
all this is only the mind.” Moreover, the sage Banchasikha 
declared the unchangeable nature of the intelligent soul, 
“ The power that enjoys is iincliangeable ; ” and so Pat- 
anjali also (iv- Ihe modifications of the under- 

standing are always known,— this arises from the un- 
changeableness of the lluliiig Soul. ihe following is 
the argument drawn out formally to establish the cliange- 

This second substanco, “mind” the image of the object on a second 
or “ understanding ” {hucldhi, chitla), looking-glass {sc. soul). _ 
is like a looking-glass, which reflects 
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ableness of the understanding. The understanding is^ 
susceptible of change because its various objects are now 
known and now not known, just like the organ of hear- 
ing and tlie other organs of sense. Now, this change is no- 
toriously threefold, i.e., a cliangc of “property,” of “aspect,”^ 
and of “ condition.” When the subject, the understanding, 
perceives the colour “ blue,” &c., there is a change of 
“ property” just as when the sflbstance “gold” becomes a 
bracelet, a dijidem, or an armlet ; there is a change of “as- 
pect” when the pioperty becomes present, past, or future ; 
and there is a change of “ condition ” when there is a mani- 
festation or non-manifestation- of the perception, as of blue, 
&c.; or, in the case of gold, the [relative] newness or oldness 
[at two difh'rent moments] would be its change of condi- 
tion. These three kinds of change must be traced out by 
the reader for himself in diflercnt other cases. And thus 
we conclude that there is nothing inconsistent in our 
thesis that, since “ right notion ” and the other modifica- 
tions are attributes of the understanding, tlieir “suppres- 
sion” will also have its site in the same organ. 

[Our opponent now urges a fresh and long objection 
to what we have said above.] “ Ihit if we accejit your 
definition that‘yegct is the sup])re.ssion of the modihea- 
tions of the cliitla' this will a])ply also to ‘'sound sleep,' 
since there too we may find the .su])pres^ion [or suspen- 
sion] of the modifications found in hshipta, vikshipfa, 
wudlia^ &c. ; hut this would be wrong, because it is iin- 
])ossible for the ‘afllictions’ to be abolished so long as 
these states called hhipfa, &c., remain at all, and because 
they only hinder the attainment of the ^uviiiKnii honuni. 
L(ji us examine this more closely. For the understand- 
ing is called kskipta, ‘restless,’ when it is restless [with 

^ Vilch.aspati explains as of tli(‘ l<ihJiaiia-pori)i(ima. Cf. the 

I'dhthhcda. CoiiiiiH.ntariL's cii lii. i , 

T take ddi as iiu‘anin_if asjdni- TIicm; .arc m'ncr.illy called the 
tatvh. The chriiigo of state takes five states of the thinking piincilihi» 
place between the several moments ('hitfahhinini/asov Cf Com- 

mental y, i. 2, iS 
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ail excess of the quality rajcis], as being tossed about 
amidst various obj ects which engage it. It is called mudha, 

‘ blinded/ when it is possessed by the modification ‘ sleep ' 
and is sunk in a sea of darkness [owing to an excess of the 
quality iamas]. It is called vikshipta, ' unrestlcss/ when 
it is different from the first state ^ [as filled with the 
quality saliva]. We must here, however, note a distinction; 
for, in accordance with thedine of tiic Bhagavad Gita (vi. 
34), ‘ The mind, 0 Krishna, is fickle, turbulent, violent, 
and obstinate/ the mind, though naturally restless, may 
occasionally become fixed by the transient fixedness of its 
objects ; but restlessness is innate to it, or it is produced 
in it by sickness, &c., or other conseipieiices of former 
actions ; as it is said [in the Yoga Sutras, i. 30], ‘ vSickiiess, 
languor, doubt, carelessness, laziness, addiction to objects, 
erroneous perception, failure to attain some stage, and 
instability, — these distractions of the mind arc called 
‘obstacles’/ Here ‘sickness’ means fever, &c., caused 
by the want of equilibr'iini between the three humours ; 
‘languor’ is the mind’s want of activity; ‘doubt’ is a 
sort of notion which embraces two opposite alternatives ; 
‘caridessncss’ is a negligence of using the means for 
producing meditation ; ‘ laziness ’ is a want of exertion 
from heaviness of body, speech, or mind ; ‘ addiction to 
objects ’ is an attaclimeiit to objects of sense; ‘erroneous 
perception’ is a mistaken notion of one thing for another; 
‘failure to Jittaiii some stage’ is the failing for some 
reason or other to arrive at the state*, of abstract medita- 
tion ; ‘ instability ’ is the mind’s failure to continue there, 
even when the state of abstract meditation has been 
reached. Thei-efore we maintain that the suppression -of 
the mind’s modifications cannot be laid down as the defi- 
nition of yo(ja” 

We reply, that even although we allow that, so far as 
regards the three conditions of the mind called kshipta, 

^ f 


^ These three conditions respectively characterise men, demons, and gods. 
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mudha, and vikshipta^ which [as being connected with 
the three qualities] are all to be avoided as faulty states, 
the suppression of the modifications in these conditions is 
itself something to be avoided [and so cannot be called 
yoga], this docs not apply to the other two conditions 
called ckdgra and ninuldha, which are to be pursued and 
attained ; and therefore the suppression of the modifica- 
tions in these two praiseworthy conditions is rightly to 
be considered as yoga. Now by ekdgra we mean that 
state when the mind, entirely filled with the saitva 
quality, is devoted to the one object of meditation ; and 
by nirudd/ia we mean that state when all its develop- 
ments are stopped, and only their latent impressions [or 
potentialities] remain. 

Now ihh samddhl, “meditation” [in the highest sense], 
is twofold: “that in which there is distinct recognition” 
(scmprajwUa), and “ that in which distinct recognition 
is lost” (asamprapidta) [Yoga S,, i. 17, i8]d The former 
is defined as that meditation where the tlioiight is intent 
on its own object, and all the “ modifications,” such 
as^“ right notion,” &c., so far as they dei)cnd on external 
things, are suppressed, or, according to the etymology of the 
term, it is where the intellect^ is thoroughly recognised 
{samyak prajildyafe) as distinct from Nature, Tt ho^ a four- 
fold division, as savllarka, savirhdrapdnaiida, and ydsmda. 
Now this “ meditation ” is a kind of “pondering” {hhartnai), 
which is the taking into the mind again and again, to the 
exclusion of all other objects, that which is to be pon- 
dered. And that which is thus to be pondered is of two 
kinds, being either ^swara or the twenty-live principles. 
And these principles also are of two kinds — senseless and 
not senseless. Twenty-four, including nature, intellect, 
egoism, &c., are senseless; that which is not senseless is Soul. 
Now among these objects which are to be pondered, when, 
having taken as the object the gross elements, as earth, 

' Much of this is taken from borrowed I’allantyne’s translation, 
llhoja’.s Corrmentaiy, and I have - Can c/ic’ffct me.an “ soul” here ? 
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&c., pondering is ])ursued in the form of an investigation 
as to which is antecedent and which consequent, ^ or in 
the form of a union of the word, its meaning, and the 
idea which is to he i)roduced [cf. i. 42] ; then the medita- 
tion is called “argumentative” (savitarJea), When, having 
taken as its object something subtile, as the live subtile 
elements and the internal organ, pondering is pursued in 
relation to space, time, &C* then the meditation is called 
“deliberative” (savichdra). Wlien tlie mind, commingled 
with some “passion” and “darkness,” is pondered, then the 
meditation is called “beatific” {sdnavda), because “good- 
ness” is then predominant, which consists in the mani- 
festation of joy.^ Wlicii jaondering is pursued, having as 
its object tlic pure clement of “goodness,” unaffected by 
pven a little of “ passion ” or “ darkness,” then that medita- 
tion is called “ egoistical” because here personal 

existence^ only remains, since tlie intellectual faculty 
becomes now predominant, and the quality of “goodness” 
has become quite subordinate [as a mere stepping-stone to 
higher things]. 

but the “ iiicditation, where distinci^ recognition is loj^t,” 
consists in tlie suppression of all “ modifications ” whatever. 

“ But ” [it may be asked] “ was not ‘ concentration ’ 
defined as the sup])ression of all tlui modifications ? How, 
tlicn, can the ‘meditation where there is distinct recogni- 
tion ’ be meludcd in it at all, since we still find active in 
it that moflilication of the mind, with the quality of goodness 
predominant, which views the soul and the quality of good- 
ness as distinct fi’om each other?” This, however, is un- 
tenable, because W(^ maintain that concentration is the sup- 
pression of the “modifications” of the thinking power, ’as 
( 3 specially stopping tlie operation of the “ alfiictions,” the 
“actions,” the “fructifications,” and the “stock of deseits.” ^ 

^ /f., n,.s, f.g., whctlur the senses In p. 164, line 2 infra, read 
produce the elements or the elements snttdnidtra for saliva-, llhoja well 
tte Bc-nscs, &,o, distinguishes {iftimtii from ahainmra. 

‘ In p. 164, line 4 infra, read ^ I'or these see Ni/m, and cf. Yoga 
sukhaprahUamayasi/a. S , ii. 3, 12, 1 3. 
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The “afflictions” (kleh) are well known as five, viz., 
ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion, and tenacity of mun- 
dane existence. “ But here a question is at once raised, Tn 
what sense is the word avidyti^ “ignorance,” used here ? Is 
it to be considered as an avyayibhdva compound, wliere the 
former portion is predominant, as in the word “ above- 
board”?^ or is it a tatpitriinJia [or karma dhdiwja] com- 
pound, where the latter portiofl is predominant, as in tlie 
word “ town-clerk ” ? or is it a hahuvriJd compound, where 
both portions are dependent on sometliing external to the 
compound, as “ blue-eyed” ? It cannot be the first; for if 
the former portion of the compound were predominant, then 
we should have the negation the emphatic part in avidyd 
(i.e.^ it would be an instance of wliat is called the expresi 
negation, or prasajya-jjratmhedka);^ and consequently, as 
avidyd would be thus emphatically a negation, it would be 
unable to produce positive results, as tin; “ alllictions,” &c., 
and the very form of the word should not be feminine, but 
neuter. It cannot be the second ; for any knowledge, what- 
ever thing’s absence it may be characterised by (t( -f vidyd)^ 
opposes the afflictkjiis,” and cannot therefore be their 
source. Nor can it be the third ; for then, — in accordance 
with the words of the author of the Ab’itti,'^ “there is a 
hahuvrihi compound which is formed with some word 
meaning ‘existence’ used after ‘not/ with the optiori.il 
elision of this subsequent word” — we must explain this 
supposed bafmrrlhi compound avidyd as follows : “ That 
huddhi is to be characterised as avidyd (.st an adjective), 


1 I have \enturt‘(l to alter the 
exjjmples, to suit tlie l^nQIi^h tians- 
lation 

- Where the negation is proini- 
ranfc it is called fmtmjijd -prnti- 
.shfdha ; but wh(!re it is not promi- 
nent, we have the paniiiddm, nega- 
tion In the former th(‘ negative 
is count cted with the verb ; m the 
latter it is generally compounded 
with some other word, a-^, c y. — 


(«.) “Not a drum w.is heard, not a 
funeral note.” 

[h ) “ ITnw niched the garden btjtiglt 
shall sway.” 

The former corresponds to the logi- 
cian’s atif(nit(il)h(na, the latter to 
adifoniiahJim ti or hlifda 

Cf. the curttihd in Suldhdiita 
Kaum , i. 401. 

Thus adfutiKi stands for avdhjd 
iii(in<idh(in(i, with ndijamana omitted 
in the compound. 
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of which there is not a vidyd existing.” But this explana- 
tion is untenable ; for such an avidyd could not become the 
source of the “afflictions;”^ and yet, on the other hand, 
it ought to be their source,^ even though it w'ere associated 
with the suppression of all the “ modifications,” ^ and were 
also accompanied by that discriminative knowledge of the 
soul and the quality of goodness [which is found in the 
sds7nita meditation]. * 

“Nowit is said [in tlic Yoga Siitras, ii. 4 ], “ Ignorance is 
the held [or place of origin, i.e., source] of the others, wliether 
they be dormant, extenuated, intercepted, or simple.” They 
are said to be “dormant” when they are not manifested 
for want of something to wake them up ; tliey are called 
“ extenuated ” when, through one’s meditating on honietliing 
that is opposed to them, they are rendered inert ; tlioy are 
called “ intercepted ” when they are overpowereil by some 
other strong “affliction;” they are called “ simple ” when 
they produce their several cHects in tlie direct vicinity of 
what co-operates with them. This has been expressed by 
Vacliaspati Misra, in his Gloss on Vyasa’s Commentary, 
in tlie following immioiial stanza: — * • 

“ The dormant mlllictions’ are found in those souls which 
are absorbed in the tattcati [o^t, not embodied, but 
existing in an interval of mundane destruction]; 
the GiXteniiated ’ ^ are found in yoijins ; but the 
‘ iiitei'ce})ted ’ and the ‘simple ’ in those who are in 
contact with wajrldly objects.” 

“No one eposes tlie fourtb solution of the compound 
avidyd as a dcandcct comjiouiid,^ where both portions are 
eijually predominaiU, because wt- cannot recognise here 
two equally independent subjects. Therefore under any 

^ As its feubject would confo.s.‘^e(^ly ‘ I iv.id with thL.- 
be Inuhlhi. printed fclitiou of Vitcha^pati’s Olnss. 

“ As it is avidyn after all Tf tanudagdlu'iHha is correct, it must 

’ In ]i 105, lines i6, 17, read (with mean Innutceiui dn'jdhdh 
MS. of Vdehaspati’s Gloss), As in rdmalahhmamu, Kifina 
siirvavrittinirodlKisainpunnayd ajn and Lakshmana. 
fiitltdtvaprasanyat. 
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one of these three admissible alternatives ^ the common 
notion of ignorance as being the cause of the ‘ afflictions ’ 
would be overthrown.” 

[We do not, however, concede this objector’s view], 
because we may have recourse to the other kind of nega- 
tion called liaryuddsa [where the affirmative part is em- 
phatic], and maintain that avidyd means a contradictory 
[or wrong] kind of knowledge, the reverse of vidyd; and 
so it has been accepted by ancient writers. Thus it lias 
been said — 

“The particle implying ‘ negation ’ does not signify ‘ ab- 
sence’ [or ‘non-existence’] when connected with 
a noun or a root; thus the words abrdhnana and 
adharma respectively signify, ‘ what is other than 
a Jh'ahman ’ and ‘ what is contrary to justice.’” 

And again — 

“ We are to learn all the uses of words from the custom 
of the ancient writers ; iherefoic a word must not 
be wrested from the use in which it has been 
already employed.” 

•Vachaspati also*says,‘^ “The connection of words and 
their meanings depends on general consent for its cer- 
tainty; and since we occasionally see tliat a tatpiirmha 
negation, where the latter portion is properly predominant, 
may overpower the direct meaning of this latter portion 
by its contradiction of it, we conclude that even here too 
[in avidyd] the real meaning is something contrary to 
vidyd'' [ie.y the negative “ non-knowledge” becomes ulti- 
mately the positive “ignorance”'*^]. It is with a view to 
this that it is said in the Yoga Aphorisms [ii. 5], “ Ignor- 
ance is the notion that the non-eternal, the impure, pain, 
and the non-soul are (severally) eternal, pure, pleasure, 
and soul.” Viparyaya, “misconception,” is dehned as 

^ I read palshatraye for piiLsha- nor, on the other liand, a “non* 
di(hje, friend,” but something positive, a« 

- In his Comm, on Sut., ii. 5 . “ enemy.” So agoshpada is said* to 

3 Thus in'micus is not a “friend,” mean ” a forest,” 
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“ the imagining of a tiling in what is not that thing,” 1 
in its opposite]; as, for instance, the imagining the “eter- 
nal’' in a “ non-eternal ” thing, i.e., a jar, or the imagin- 
ing the “ pure ” in the impure ” body,- when it has been 
declared by a proverbial couplet ^ — 

“The wise recognise the body as impure, from its 
original place [the womb],— from its primal seed,— 
from its compositioi? [of humours, &c.], — from per- 
spiration,— from death [as even a Bniliman’s body 
defiles], — and from the fact that it has to be made 
pure by rites.” 

So, — in accordance with the principle enounced in the 
aphorism (ii. 15), “To the discriminating everything is 
simply pain, tlirough the pain which arises in the ultimate 
issue of everytliing,^ or through the anxiety to secure 
it [while it is enjoyed], or through the latent impres- 
sions which it leaves behind, and also from the mutual 
opposition of the inlluences of the three qualities” [in the 
form of pleasure, pain, and stupid indifierenee], — ignor- 
ance transfers the idea of “pleasure” to what is really 
“pain,” as, e.g., garlands, sandal- wood, women, &c. ; and 
similarly it conceives the “ non-soul,” e.g., the body, dJc., 
us the “ soul.” As it has been said — 

“ But ignorance is when living beings transfer the 
notion of ‘ soul ’ to the ‘ non-soul, ’ ns the body, &c.; 

“ This causes bondage ; but in the abolition thereof is 
liberation.” 

Thus this ignorance consists of four kinds.'" 

“ But [it may be objected] in these four special kinds 
of ignorance should there not be given some general defi- 
nition applying to them all, as otheiwise their special 


’ Cf. Yoga .Sut , i. S. 

^ In p. 1 06, lino 4 infra, I'^ad 
kdmdan for karijadau. 

^ This couplet is (luutcd by Vyds.i 
in his Comm, on Yoga Sutras, ii. 5, 
aftd I havo followed V.ichaspati in 


his explanation of it ; he calls it 
va i ijihaki [jd thd . ’ 

Since the continued enjoyment 
of an object only increases the desire 
for more, and its loss gives corre^yon- 
dent regret (cf Bhag 0. xviii. 38). 
Litcially, “ it has four feet.” 
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characteristics cannot be established? For thus it has 
been said by Bhatta Knmarila — 

‘ Without some general definition, a more special defi- 
nition, cannot be given by itself; therefore it must 
not be even mentioned here.’ ” 

This, however, must not be urged here, as it is sufficiently 
met by the general definition of misconception, already ad- 
duced above, as “ the imagining of a thing in its opposite.” 

“ Egoism (asmitd) is the notion that the two separate 
tilings, the soul and the quality of purity,^ are one and tlie 
same, as is said (ii 6), Egoism is the identifying of tlie 
seer with the power of sight.” “ Desire” (rdga) is a long- 
ing, in the shape of a tliirst, for the means of enjoyment, 
preceded by the remembrance of enjoyment, on the part of 
one who has known joy. ‘‘ Aversion ” {dirnha) is the feel- 
ing of blame felt towards the means of pain, similarly pre- 
ceded by the remembrance of pain, on tlie part of one who 
has known it. This is expressed in the two aphorism,^, 
“ Desire is what dwells on pleasure; ” “ Aversion is what 
dwells on pain” (ii. 7, 8). 

Here a grammatical (fuestion may be raised, “ Are we 
to* consider this word ammyiii (‘dwelling’) as formed 
by the h'it affix nmi in the sense of ‘ what is habitual,’ 
or the taddlula affix ini in the senae of mahq) ? It cannot 
be ihe former, since the ilHx nvii cannot be used after 
a root compounded with a pnqiosition as aniiH ; for, as 
the word siipl has already occurred in the Sutra, hi. 2, 4, 
and has been exerting its influence in the following sulras, 
this word must have been introduced a second time in the 
Sutra, hi. 2, 78, supy aj'dtau yinis tdchchliilye,^ on purpose 
to. exclude prepositions, as these have no case termima- 
tioim ; and even if we did strain a ])oint to allow them, still 
it wojdd follow by the Siitra, vii. 2, 115, acho nniti^ that 

^ Thus ‘"sight,” or tho power of a root in the sense of what is habitual, 
seeing, is a modification of the qua- when the upapad«, or subordinate 

lity^jf s«<nct unobstructed \iy rajas word, is not a word meaning ‘geinis 

and tavias. and ends in a cas^ ” 

'■ “ Let the affix /urti be n-^ed after ^ “Let bi; tlie substitute 
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the radical Vowel must be subject to vriddhi, and so the 
word must he anuMyin, in accordance with the analogy 
of such words as atiMyin, &c. Nor is the latter view 
tenable (ie., that it is the iaddhita affix since ini is 
forbidden by the technical verse — 

‘These two affixes 2 are not used after a monosyllable 
nor a Jcrit formation, nor a word meaning ‘ genus,’ 
nor with a word in tjie locative case ; ’ 
and the word anusaya isclearly a W formation as it ends 
wilb the affix ach^ [wliich brings it under this prohibition, 
and so renders it insusceptible of the affix ini], Conse- 
<]uently, the word aniihyin in the Yoga aphorism is one 
the formation of which it is very liard to justify.”'^ This 
cavil, however, is not to be admitted ; since tlie rule is 
only to be understood as applying generally, not abso- 
lutely, as it does not refer to sometliing of essential im- 
portance. Hence the author of the Vritti has said— 

“ The word iti, as implying the idea of popular accep- 
tation, is everywhere connected with the examples 
of this rule ^ [Lc., it is not an absolute law].” 
Therefore, sometimes the prohibited cases are found, as 
Idrijm, Mrytla [where the affixes are added after a M 
formation], tandidin, tanduhla [wliere they. are added 
after a word meaning “genus”]. Ifcnce the prohibition is 
only general, not absolute, after Icrit formations and words 
meaning “genus,” and therefore the use of the affix ini is 

justified, although the word annmya is formed by a krit 

affix. This doubt therefore is settled. 

of a baso ending in vowel, when lati; (4.) dayf.davati Siihi. [i.e., dandd 
th.it wincli h.is .in indic.itoiy m or>t asydin sanli). 
fiillows mni lias an iinlic.atmy n. l>y iii. 3, ^0. 

Se. nniesayya | //u _ anidai/n). » It is cmious to sec the gr^at 

’ //o' and ///(oz, whieh resjieetiiely gr.iinni.irian’s f.avonrit(> study*’ ob- 
lea\c ill and iLi ; thus danda gives truding itself here on such a slender 
(lanthii and diudibi. The line is pretext. » 

<lU0tedby Uo. htlingdv, vol. ii. p. 2 1 7, See the Kanld on l\hH v. 2, 

IVm. v. 2, 115, luid is exphuned 115. For nraUhirtha (nie.aning 
ni the Kdbhd, ad loc. The diUernit “ general cm leney compare Coin” 
prohibitions nre illustrated by the inentary on P.in. ii. 2, 27 The edi- 
exnnple.s;— (i.) aravan, Ihnran : {2.) tion in the Henaies Eandd reads 
kdvalaran; (3.) vijdghracdn, simha- vi^hajjanujavidrtha. 
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The fifth “afUiction,” called “tenacity of mundane 
existence” (abhiniveSa), is what prevails in the case of 
all living beings, from the worm up to the philosoplier, 
springing up daily, without any immediate cause, in the 
form of a dread, “ May I not be separated from the body, 
things sensible, &c.,” througli the force of the impression 
left by the experience of the pain of tlie deaths which 
were suffered in previous liyes, this is proved by uni- 
versal experience, since every individual lias the wish, 
“ May I not cease To be,” “ May I be.” This is declared 
in the aphorism, “ Tenacity of mundane existence, flowing 
on through its own nature, is notorious even in the case of 
tlie philosopher” [ii. 9]. These five, “ignorance,” &c., are 
well known as the “afflictions” (kleSa), since they afflict 
the soul, as bringing upon it various mundane troubles. 

[We next describe tha karmdsf^i/a of ii. I2, the “stock 
of works ” or “ merits ” in the mind.] “ Works ” (karman) 
consist of enjoined or forbidden actions, as tlie jyotuh- 
ioma sacriflee, brahmanicide, &c. “ Stock ” [(iHaya) is the 

balance of the fruits of previous works, which lie stored 
up in the mind in the form of “ mental de])Osits ” of merit 
or' demerit, until they ripen in the individual soul’s own 
experience as “rank,” “years,” and “enjoyment” [ii. 13]. 

Now “ concentration ” [//o//f^] consists [by i. 2] in “ the 
suppression of the modification'^) of the tliiiiking principle,” 
which stops the operation of the “afflictions,” &c. ; and 
this “ suppression ” is not considered to be merely the non- 
existence of the modifications [ie., a mere negation], 
because, if it were a mere negation, it could not produce 
positive impressions on the mind ; but it is rather the site 
of. this non-existence,^— a particular state of the thinking 
principle, called by the four names [which will be fully 
described hereafter], 7mdhumati, madhupmiikd, vihkd, 
and Lmkdmkshald. The word iiirodha thus corresponds 
lo its etymological explanation as “ that in which the modi- 
fications of the thinking principle, right notion, miscon- 

^ ue., Thus nirodha is not vritter ahlidmh, but abhdvasydh’yaff. 
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ceptioii, &c., are suppressed (nirudhyante). This suppres- 
sion of the modifications is produced by “ exercise ” and 
“ dispassion ” [i. 1 2]. “ Exercise is the repeated effort that 

the internal organ shall remain in its proper state ” [i. 13]. 
This “remaining in its proper state'’ is a particular kind 
of development, wliereby the thinking principle remains in 
its natural state, unaffected by those modifications which 
at different times assume* the form of revi'aling, ener- 
gising, and controlling.^ “ Exercise ” is an effort directed 
to this, an endeavour again and again to reduce the in- 
ternal organ to such a condition. The locative case, sthitau, 
in the ai)horism is intended to express the object or aim, as 
in tlie well-known phrase, “He kills the elepliant for 
its skin.” - Dispassion is the consciousness of liaving 
overcome desire in him who thirsts after neitlier tlie 
objects that arc seen nor those that are heard of in reve- 
lation” [i, 15]. “Dispassion” is thus the reflection, 
“ These objects arc subject to me, not I to them,” in one 
who feels no interest in tlie things of this world or the 
next, from perceiving the imperfections attached to them. 

Now, in order to reduce the “ (ifllictimis ” which hindiU' 
meditation and to attain meditation, the yoyin must first 
direct his attention to practical concentration, and “exer- 
cise ” and “ dispassion ” are of csjiecial use in its attain- 
ment. Tliis has been said by Krishna in the Bhagavad 
Gita [vi. 3] — 

“Action is the means to the sage who wislies to rise to 
yoga ; 

“But to him who has risen to it, tranquillity is said to 
be the means.” 

Batahjali has thus defined the practical yoga : “ Practicill 
concentration is mortification, recitation of texts, and 
resignation to the Lord” [ii. i]. Yiijhavalkya ha^\ de- 
scribed “ mortification ” — 

read in p. 168, last line, 'prakdkqwavriUiniyaniaru'pa, from Bhojas 
comment on i. 12. 

“ See Ki-sikii, ii. 3, 36. 
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“ By the way presciibed in sacred rule, by the difficult 
chandrayana fast, &c., 

“ Thus to dry up the body they call the highest of all 
mortifications.” ^ 

“ Recitation of texts ” is the repetition of the syllable 
Cm, the gdyatri&c. Now these mantras are of two kinds, 
Vaidik and Taiitrik. The Vaidik are also of two kinds, 
those chanted and those not chanted. Those chanted are 
the sdmans; those not chanted are either in metre, Le., 
the richas, or in prose, i.e., the yajwiuhi, as lias been said 
by Jaimini,^“ Of these, that is a rich in which by the force 
of the sense there is a definite division into 'gddas [or 
portions of a verse] ; tlie name sdman is applied to chanted 
portions ; the word yajm is applied to the rest.” Those 
mantras are called Tantrik which are set forth in sacred 
books that are directed to topics of voluntary devotion;^ 
and these arc again threefold, as female, male, and neuter ; 
as it has been said — 

“ Tlie mantras arc of three kinds, as female, male, and 
neuter : 

The female arc those which end in the wife of fire 
{i.e., the exclamation svdhd) ; the neuter those 
which end in namas ; 

“ The rest are male, and considered the best. They are 
all-powerful in mesmerising another’s will, t^c.” 

They are called “ all-powerful ” (siddha) because thiiy 
counteract all defects in their performance, and produce 
their effect even when the ordinary consecrating cere- 
monies, as bathing, &c., have been omitted. 

Now the peculiar “ consecrating ceremonies ” [saryskdm) 
are ten, and they have been thus described in the ^dradd- 
iilaka — 

“ f here are said to be ten preliminary ceremonies which 
give to mantras efficacy : 

^ This passage probably <jccur 3 in " Mimarnsa Sutras, ii. i, 35“37- 

the Yujmvidkya'jM of Yogi-yiijiia- ^ The tantras are not properly 

valkya.. See Colebrooke’s Essays concornod with what is mtya or 
(ed. 2 ), vol. i. p. 145 , note. naimittika; they are kdmi/a. 
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« These mantras are thus made complete; they arc 
thoroughly consecrated. 

“ The ‘ begetting,’ the ‘ vivifying,’ the ' smiting,’ the 
‘ awakening,’ 

The ‘ sprinkling,’ the ‘ purifying,’ the ‘ fattening,’ 

"The ‘ satisfying,’ the ‘ illumining,’ the ^ concealing,' — 
these are the ten consecrations of mantras. 

^*The ‘begetting’ {janana) is the extracting of the 
mantra from its vowels and consonants. 

“ The wise man should mutter the several letters of the 
mantra, each united to Om, 

“According to the number of the letters. This they 
call the ‘ vivifying ’ {jivana). 

“ Having written the letters of the mantra, let him 
smite each with sandal-water, 

“Uttering at each the mystic ‘seed’ of air.^ This is 
called the ‘ smiting ’ {Iddana). 

“ Having written the letteis of the mantra, let him strike 
them with oleander flowers, 

“Each enumerated with a letter. This is called the 
‘ awakening ’ ( hodhana). * 

“Let the adept, according to the ritual prescribed in his 
own special tantra, 

“ Sprinkle the letters, according to their number, with 
leaves of the Ficus religiosa. This is the ‘sprink- 
ling’ (cihhisheka). 

“ Having inediLatcd on the mantra in his mind, let him 
consume by i\\Q jyotir-mantra 

“The threefold impurity of the mantra. This is the 
‘ purilicatiou ’ {vimaU-kamna). 

“The utterance of the together with Om, 
and the mantras of Vyoman and Agni, 1 

“ And the sprinkling of every letter with water frwn a 
bunch of kusa grass, 

With the mystical seed of water - duly muttered, — this 
is held to be the ‘ fattening ’ (djnjdyana). 


The viy of air is the syllable jam. 
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‘‘ The satiating libation over the mantra with mantra- 
hallowed water is the ‘ satisfying ’ (tarpana), 

‘ The joining of the mantra with Cm and the ‘seeds’ 
of Maya^ and Kauui^ is called its ‘illumining’ 
{(Upana). 

“ The non-publication of tlie mantra which . is being 
muttered — this is its ‘ concealing ’ (gopana). 

“ These tfui consecrating ceremonies arc kept close in 
all iantras; 

“And the ade])t who practises them according to the 
tradition obtains his desire ; 

“ And ruddha, Jdlita, vichhinna, snpta, hpta, and the rest, 

“All these faults in the mantra rites are abolished by 
these excellent consecrations.” 

. But enough of this venturing to make public the tantra 
mysteries connected with mantras, which has suddenly led 
us astray like an unexpected Bacchanalian dance.^ 

The third form of practical yoga, “resignation to the 
Lord” (ihara-pranidhdna), is the consigning all one’s works, 
whetlier mentioned, or not, without regard to fruit, to the 
Supreme Lord, the Supremely Venerable. As it has been 
said— 

“Whatever I do, good or bad, voluntary or involuntary, 

“ That is all made over to thee ; I act as impelled by thee.” 

This selLresignation is also sometimes defined as “ the 
surrender of the fruits of one’s actions,” and is thus a 
peculiar kind of faith, since most men act only with a 
selfish regard to the fruit. Thus it is sung in the Bhagavad 
Gitii [ii. 47]— 

' “ Let thy sole concern be with action and never with 
the fruits ; 

“ jlle not attracted by the fruit of the action, nor be thou 
attached to inaction.” 

The harmfulness of aiming at the fruit of an action 
hfis been declared by the venerable Nilakantha-bharati— 

1 Hrlfp. ^ iS'rhn.^^ 

* Tdndava is ihe frantic dance of the god Siva and his votaries. 
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^‘Even a penance accomplished by great effort, but 
vitiated by desire, 

“ Produces only disgust in the Great Lord, like milk 
which has been licked by a dog/’ 

Now this prescribed practice of mortification, recitation, 
and resignation is itself called yoga, because it is a 
means for producing yoga, this being an instance of the 
function of words called “ euperimponent pure Indication,” 
as in the well-known example, “ Butter is longevity.” “ In- 
dication ” is the establishing of another meaning of a word 
from the incompatibility of its principal meaning with the 
rest of the sentence, and from the connection of this new 
meaning with the former; it is twofold, as founded on 
notoriety or on a motive. This has been declared in the 
Kdvya-'prakdsa [ii. 9] — 

“When, ill coiiseipience of the incompatibility of the 
principal meaning of a word, and yet in connection 
with it, another meaning is indicated through noto- 
riety or a motive, this is ‘ Indication,’ the super- 
added function of the word.” 

Now the word “this” [ie., iat in the neuter, which, the 
neuter yat in the extract would have naturally led us to 
expect instead of the feminine set] would have signified 
some neuter word, like “ implying,” which is involved as a 
subordinate part of the verb “is indicated.” But sd is 
used in the feminine [by attraction to agree with lakshand\ 
“this is indication,” ie., the neuter “this” is put in the 
feminine through its dependence on the predicate. This 
lias been explained by Kaiyata, “ Of those pronouns which 
imply the identity of the subject and the predicate, the 
former takes the gender of the former, the latter of the 
latter.” ^ Now “ expert {kusala) in business ” is an example 
of Indication from notoriety ; for tlie word kmala, vfjiich is 

^ Li trriilly “they take severally in providnm, aciituiii, plenum rationis 
order the gc’nder of one of the two.” etconsilii, quern vocaiiius hoiniAera,” 
(uf. “Thebie ipsa: <juod BmotiaJ caput Cic., Lojg, i. 7. 
cst,” Lii'u, xhi. 44; “Animal hoc 
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significant in its parts by being analysed etymologically as 
“ one who gathers kui^a grass for the sacrifice,” 
is here employed to mean “expert ” through the relation of 
a similarity in character, as both are persons of discern- 
ment; and this does not need a motive any more than 
Denotation does, since each is the using a word in its recog- 
nised conventional sense in accordance with the immemorial 
tradition of the elders. ITeiicetit has been said — 

“ Some instances of ‘ indication ’ are known by notoriety 
from their immediate significance, just as is the 
case in ‘ denotation ’ [the primary power of a 
word].” 

Therefore indication based on notoriety has no regard 
to any motive. Although a word, wlien it is employed, 
first establishes its principal meaning, and then by that 
meaning a second meaning is subseipiently indicated, and 
so indication belongs properly to the principal meaning and 
not to the word ; still, since it is superadded to the word 
which originally established the ])rimary meaning, it is 
called [improperly by metonymy] a function of the word. 
It was with a view to tliis tliat the author of the Kfivya- 
prakas^a used the expression, “This is ‘Indication,’ the 
superadded function of the word.” But the indication based 
on a motive is of six kinds: i. inclusive indication,'^ as 
“the lances enter” [where we really mean “men vnth the 
lances”]; 2. indicative indication, as “the benches shout” 
[where the spectators are meant vntlmd the benches]; 3. 
([ualified- superimponent indication, as “the man of the 
Baujab is an ox” [here the object is not swallowed up m 
the simile]; 4. qualified introsusceptive indication, as 
“that ox” [here the man is swallowed up in the simile]; 

5. pure superimponent indication, as “ gM is life ;” 6. pure 
0 
/ 

^ I have borrowed these terms from his stupidity ; pure indication 
from Ballant\ne‘s translation of the from any other relation, as cause and 
►Sdhitya-darpana i>ffeet. kc., thus butter is the cause of 

Qualified imlication arises from longevity, 
likeness, as the man is like an o\ 
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introsusceptive indication, as “verily this is life.” This 
has been all explained in the Kavya-prak-d^a [ii. 10-12]. 
But enough of this churning of the depths of rhetorical 
discussions. 

This yoga has been declared to have eight things ancillary 
to it (anga) ; these are the forbearances, religious observ- 
ances, postures, suppression of the breatli, restraint, atten- 
tion, contemplation, and jneditation [ii. 29]. Patahjali 
says, “ Forbearance consists in not wishing to kill, veracity, 
not stealing, continence, not coveting ” [ii. 30]. “ Religious 
observances are purifications, contentment, mortification, 
recitation of texts, and resignation to the Lord” [ii. 
32] ; and these are described in tlie Vishnu Purana [vi. 7 

36-33]- 

‘‘The sage who brings his mind into a fit state for 
attaining Brahman, practises, void of all desire, 

“Continence, abstinence from injury, truth, non-steal- 
ing, and non-coveting; 

“ Self-controlled, he should practise recitation of texts, 
purification, contentment, and austerity, 

“And then he should make his ♦mind intent on the 
Supreme Brahman. 

“ These arc respectively called the five ‘ forbearances ’ 
and the five ‘ religious observances ; ’ 

“They bestow excellent rewards when done through 
desire of reward, and eternal liberation to those 
void of desire.” 

“ yV ‘posture’ is what is steady and pleasant” [ii. 46] ; 
it is of ten kinds, as the hJiadra, vira, svastika, 

dandaka, sopdSraya, paryaiika, krauficJianishadaita, ushtra- 
nuhadana, samasavistMna. Yajnavalkya has described 
each of them in tlie passage which commences — 

“ Let him hold fast his two great toes with Ifis two 

^ \ 
hands, but in reverse order, 

“ Having placed the soles of his feet, 0 chief of Brah- 
mans, on his thighs; * 

“ This will be the padma posture, held in honour by ail.” 
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The descriptions of the others must be sought in that 
work. — When this steadiness of posture has been attained, 

regulation of the breath ” is practised, and this consists 
in “ a cutting' short of the motion of inspiration and ex- 
piration ” [ii 49]. Inspiration is the drawing in of the 
external air; expiration is the expelling of the air within 
the body; and “regulation of the breath” is the cessa- 
tion of activity in both movaments. “ But [it may be 
objected] this cannot be accepted as a general definition 
of ‘regulation of breath,* since it fails to apply to the 
special kinds, as rechaki, punfka, and kmibhakn!' We 
reply that there is here no fault in the definition, since the 
“ cutting short of the motion of inspiration and expira- 
tion” is found in all these special kinds. Thus rccliahi, 
which is the expulsion of the air within the body, is 
only that regulation of the breath, which has been men- 
tioned before as “ expiration ; *’ and puraha, which is 
the [regulated] retention of the external air within the 
body, is the “inspiration;” and kuinhluihi is the internal 
suspension of breathing, when the vital air, called 
remains motionle.ss Jike water in ajar {IcmihUa), Thus 
the “ cutting short of tlie motion of inspiration and ex- 
piration ” applies to all, and consequently the objector’s 
doubt is needless. 

Now this air, beginning from sunrise, remains two 
(jhatikda a Indf^ in each artery ^ like the re- 

volving buckets on a waterwheel.^ Thus in the course 
of a day and night there are produced 21,600 inspirations 


1 Le., an hour, a (jhafikd being 
twejity-four iiiinuti's. 

" The no(li£ or tubular vess(‘Is arc 
generally U'ckoncd to be loi, with 
ten piiiiei])al ones ; others make 
sixteen ^u’iiicipal nodis. They .seem 
taken afteivvard.s in pairs, 

^ Madhav.i Uses the same illus- 
tration in his commentary on the 
pa.s.^-ii^'e in the Aitareya llrahinana 
(iii. 29I, where the relation of the 
vital airs, the seasons, and the man- 


tras repeated with the olferings to 
the seasons, is discussed. “The 
.seasons never standstill; following 
each olh(.r in order one by one, as 
spring, summer, the ruins, autumn, 
the cold and the foggy seasons, each 
consisting of two months, ami so 
'Constituting the year of twelve 
months, they coniiniie revolving 
again and again likes a watenvheel 
(t/hafujantrajat) ; hence the scasoift 
never pause in their coui.se.'’ 
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and expirations. Hence it has been said by those who 
know the secret of transmitting the mantras, concerning 
tlie transmission of the ajapdmantra ^ — 

‘'Six hundred to Garie^a, six thousand- to the self- 
existent Brahman, 

“ Six thousand to Vishnu, six thousand to Siva, 

“ One thousand to the Guru (Brihaspati), one thousand 
to the Supremo SonJ, 

“ And one thousand to the soul : thus I make over the 
performed muttering.” 

So at the time of the passing of the air through the 
arteries, the elements, eartli, &c., must bo understood, 
according to their different colours, by those who wish to 
obtain the highest good. This has been thus explained 
by the wise — 

“ Let each artery convey the air two ghatis and a half 
from sunrise. 

“There is a continual resemblance of the two arteries 2 
to the buckets on a revolving waterwheel. 

“ Nine hundred inspirations and expirations of the air 
take place [in the hour], , 

“ And all combined produce the total of twenty-one 
thousand six hundred in a day and night. 

“ The time that is spent in uttering thirty -six gmia 
letters,^ 

“ That time elapses wliile the air passes v'llong in the 
interval betw^een twm arteries. 

“ There arc five elements in each of the two conduct- 
ing arteries, — 

’ This refers to a peculiar tenet of 'I cannot explain this. We 
Hiii'lu inysticisiii, that c.ich invo- might vcAil ^ur hi < n')w mi m iur 
luntary inspiration and ('Xi)iiation varutindni, as the tune spent in 
constitutes a mantra, as their sound utterin*' a (jurnmrna a vipaJa, 
exjai’sses the word so ham (i.c., sixty of which make a a*nd two 

Iiamsah), “ I am he.” This* mantra and a half pahis make a nunu*,e ; but 
is repeated 21,600 times in every this semns inconsistent with the other 
twenty-four hours ; it is called the numerical ilotail.s The whole pas- 
aja pdinanira, i.c., the mantra uttered ^age may be compared with the 
without \oliiutavy muttering. opening of the fifth act of the Mala- 

“ /.e., that which con\eys the in- timddhava. 
haled and the exhaled bre'’th. 
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“ They bear it along day and night ; these are to be 
known by the self-restrained. 

Fire bears above, water below; air moves across; 

“ Earth in* the half-hollow ; ether moves everywhere. 

“ They bear along in order, — air, fire, water, earth, ether ; 
“ This is to be known in its due order in the two con- 
ducting arteries. 

“ The palas ^ of earth are fif6y, of water forty, 

“ Of fire thirty, of air twenty, of ether ten. 

“ This is the amount of time taken for the bearing ; but 
the reason that tlie two arteries are so disturbed 
“ Is that earth has five properties,^ water four, 

“ Fire has three, air two, and ether one. 

“ There are ten /xi/as for eacli property ; hence earth has 
fifty palas, 

“ And each, from water downwards, loses successively. 

Now the five pi’operties of earth 
“ Are odour, savour, colour, tangibility, and audibleness; 

and these decrease one by one. 

“The two elements, earth and water, produce their 
^ fruit by the influence of ‘quiet,’ 

“ But fire, air, and ether by the iullucnce of ‘ brightness,’ 
‘restlessness,’ and ‘ iinniensity.’^ 

“The characteristic signs of earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether are now declared ; — 

“Of the fir^t steadfastness of mind; through the cold- 
ness of the second arises desire; 

“ From tlie third anger and grief ; from the fourth 
fickleness of mind ; 

“From the fifth the absence of any object, or mental 
impressions of latent merit. 

“Let the devotee place his thumbs in his ears, and a 
middle finger in each nostril, 

t ^ 

^ Sixty '[Kthis niak(^ a yh/ifikd - Cf. Colebrooke’s Kssa}s, vol. i. 
(50^ 40 + 30 + 20 + 10=; 150, i.c., p. 256. 
the ‘palas in two and a half f/hniilds ^ Literally “the being ever 
5r one hour). 
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“And the little finger and the one next to it in the 
corners of his mouth, and the two remaining fingers 
in the corners of his eyes, 

“ Then there will arise in due order the ‘knowledge of 
the earth and the other elements within him, 

“The first four by yellow, white, dark red, and dark 
blue spots, the ether has no symbol.” 

When the element air is thus comprehended and its 
restraint is accomplished, the evil inlluence of works 
which concealed discriminating knowledge is destroyed 
[ii. 52]; hence it has been said — 

“There is no austerity superior to regulation of the 

breath.” 2 


And again— 

“ As the dross of metals, when they are melted, is con- 
sumed, 

“So the serpents of the senses arc consumed by regm 
lation of the breath.”^ 

Now in this way, having his mind purified by the “for- 
bearance's ” and the other things subservient to co^icen- 
tration, the devotee is to attain “ self-mnstery ” {samijamg) ^ 
and “ restraint ” {pmtijdhdra). “ Restraint ” is the accom- 
modation of the senses, as the eye, &c., to the nature of the 
i,iind,^\v]iich is intent on the soul’s unaltered nature, while 
tlicy abandon all concernment with their own several ob- 
jects, which might excite desire or anger or stupid indiffer- 
ciice! This is expressed by the etymology of the word the 
senses are drawn to it (il + hvi'l {pralipa). 

“But is it not the mind which is then intent upon the 
soul and not the senses, since these are only adapted for 
pxlernal objects, and therefore liave no power for this 
supposed action? How, tlierefore, could they be accomino- 


' For tl lose colours cf. Chhdndixjua 
ri>., \iii 6; Madri Up., vi 30. 

" This is an an()nyi>ions quotation 
in Yy,isa’s Cotnin. 

" Tliis scciu« a variation of iSloka 
7 *()f the Amrita-iukla I p. See 
Weber, ImUsUic Hud., K'. 2“. 


This is detinod in tho Yogj< Sut., 
iii. 4, as consisting of the united 
operation towards one object of con- 
templatiun, attention, and nuH^ta- 

tioii. , 1 'At \ 

^ I.c., tho internal organ .(c/wico-). 
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dated to tlie nature of the mind ? ” What you say is quite 
true ; and therefore tlie author of the aphorisms, having 
an eye to their want of power for this, introduced the 
words “as it were,” to cxpiess “resemblance.” “Eestraint 
is, as it were, the accommodation of the senses to the 
nature of tlie mind in the absence of concernment with 
each one’s own object” [ii. 54]. Their absence of con- 
cernment with their several objects for the sake of beiny 
accommodated to the nature of the mind is this “resem- 
blance” which we mean. Since, when the mind is re- 
strained, the eye, &c., are restrained, no fresh effort is to 
be expected from them, and they follow the mind as bees 
follow their king. This has been declared in the Yislinu- 
purdna [vi. 7, 43, 44]— 

“ Let the devotee, restraining his organs of sense, which 
ever tend to pursue external objects, 

“ Himself intent on restraint, make them conformable 
to the mind ; 

“ Ly this is effected the entire subjugation of the un- 
steady senses ; 

If they are nofe controlled, the yogi/i will not accom- 
plish his yoyn.” ^ 

“Attention” {dJumou'i) is the fixing the mind, by with- 
drawing it from all other objects, on some place, whether 
connected with the internal self, as the circle of the 
navel, tlie lotus of the heart, the top of the susJiuvind 
artery, &c., or something external, as Prajapati, Vasava, 
Hii'anyagarbha, &c TJiis is declared by tlie aphorism, 
“‘Attention’ is the fixing the mind on a place” [iii. i]; 
and so, too, say the follower^ of the Pun'inas — 

*“Ey regulation of brcatli having controlled the air, and 
^ by restraint the senses, 

“ Let him next make the perfect asylum the dwelling- 
place of Ills mind.” - 

1 This couplet is corrupt in tlio - Vi'.linu-pur., vi. 7, 41;, with one 
texL I follow the leailiiif,^ of the or two v.ui.iLions. The “ pt^rfcci 
Bombay, edition of the I’urdna (only asylum ” is Itrahman, formless’ or 
reading in I'lic 3 • lialdtmannm). possessing form. 
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The continual flow of thought in this place, resting on 
the object to be contemplated, and avoiding all incon- 
gruous thoughts, is “ contemplation ” (dhijdna) ; thus it 
is said, ‘'A course of uniform thouglit there, is ‘contem- 
plation ’ ” [iii. 2]. Others also have said — 

“ A continued succession of thoughts, intent on objects 
of that kind and desiring no other, 

“ This is ‘ contemplatiori*’ — it is thus effected by the 
first six of the ancillary things.” 

We incidentally, in elucidating something else, dis- 
cussed the remaining eighth ancillary thing, “ meditation ” 
(sarnddhi, see p. 243). By this practice of the ancillary 
means of yoga, pursued for a long time with uninterrupted 
earnestness, the “afflictions” which hinder meditation are 
abolished, and through “exercise ” and “ dispassion ” the 
devotee attains to the perfections designated hy the names 
Madliiirnati and the rest. 

“ But why do you needlessly frighten us with unknown 
and monstrous wmrds from the dialects of Karnata, 
(lauda,^ and Lata?”‘-^ We do not want to frighten you, 
but rather to gratify you by explainmg the meaning, of 
tlicse strange w’ords; therefore let the reader who is so 
needlessly alarmed listen to ns with attention. ' 

i. The Madluimati ])erfection, — this is the perfection of 
meditation, called “ the knowledge Avhich holds to the 
truth,” consisting in the illumination of unsullied purity 
by means of the contemplation of “ goodness,” composed of 
tile Uianifestation of joy, with every trace of “ passion ” or 
“ darkness ” abolished by “ exercise,” “ dispassion,” 

Tlius it is said in the aphorisms, “ In that case there is 
the knowledge which holds to the truth ” [i. 48]. It holds 
“to the truth,” ie., to the real; it is never oversha^jowed 
l)y error. “ In that case,” i.c., when firmly established, then; 
arises tliis knowledge to the second yogin. For the yogins 


^ The old name for the central and part of Guzerat ; it is the A(f/)£/c^ 
part of Bengal. of Ptolemy. 

“ A country comprising Khandesh 
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or devotees to the practice of yoga are well known to be 
of four kinds, viz., — 

I. The prdthamakalpika, in whom the light has just 
entered,^ but; as it has been said, “ he has not won the light 
which consists in the power of knowing another’s thoughts, 
i&c.;” 2. The imdhchhumika, v^^ho i^ossesses the kpowledge 
which holds to the truth ; 3. The prajMjyoiis, who has 
subdued the elements and thft senses ; 4. The atikrdiita- 
llidvaimja, who has attained the highest dispii&sion. 

ii. The Madliupmtika perfections are swiftness like 
thought, &c. These are declared to be “ swiftness like 
thought, the being without organs, and the conquest of 
nature” [iii. 49]. “Swiftness like thought” is the attain- 
ment by the body of exceeding swiftness of motion, like 
thought ; “ the being without bodily organs ” is the attain- 
ment by the senses, irrespective of the body, of powers 
directed to objects in any desired place or time; “the con- 
quest of nature” is the power of controlling all the mani- 
festations of nature. These perfections appear to the full 
in the third kind of yogin, from the subjugation by him of 
the live senses and t’heir essential conditions.^ Those per- 
fections are severally sweet, each one by itself, as even a 
particle of honey is sweet, and therefore the second state 
is called Mculhuprutlkd [/c., that whose parts are sweet]. 

iii. The Visokd perfection consists in the supremacy 
over all existences, &c. This is said in the aphorisms, 
“ To him who possesses, to the exclusion of all other ideas, 
the disciimiiiative knowledge of the quality of goodness 
and the soul, arises omniscience and the siqircmacy over 
all existences” [iii. 50]. The “ supreimKgv over all ex- 
istences” is the overcoming like a master all entities, as 
tlic.-^e ^.ire but the developments of the quality of “ good- 
ness” in the mind [the other qualities of “passion” and 

^ In p. 178, I. 2, infra, read pm- asp.iti explains it as “ ridchdrum in- 
Vfitta for j/ravritti. Cf. S., drujdndm karanahlidnifi." 

iii, in BhojVs Comm. (50 in * Vytts.a 

Comm.) jiiyi ; V.lcliaspati e\j)lains rapa oy 

^ Read edearmahhhah ; Vdcti- ym/amddt (cf. iii. 47'. 
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darkness” being already abolished], and exist only in 
the form of energy and the objects to be energised npon.i 
The discriminative knowledge of them, as existing in the 
niodes “ subsided,” “ emerged,” or “ not to be named,” 2 is 
omniscience.” This is said in the aphorisms [i. 36], “ Or 
a luminous immediate cognition, free from sorrow ^ [may 
produce steadiness of mind].” 

iv. The Samskdraseshatd st,ate is also called asamprajUdta, 
i^e. “ that meditation in whicli distinct recognition of an 
object is lost;” it is that meditation “ without a seed” [ie., 
without any object] which is able to stop the “ afilietions” 
that produce fruits to be afterwards experienced in the 
shape of rank, length of life, and enjoyment; and this 
meditation belongs to him who, in the cessation of all 
rnodincations of the internal organ, has reached the highest 
“ dispassion.” “The other kind of meditation [i.e., that 
in which distinct recognition of an object is lost] is pre- 
ceded by that exercise of thought which produces the en- 
tire cessation of modifications ; it has nothing left but the 
Intent impressions” [of thought after the departure of all ob- 
jects] [i.c.> saviskdraksha, i. 1 8]. Thus this foremost of men, 
being utterly passionless towards everything, finds that tlic 
seeds of the “alllictions,” like burned rice-grains; are bereft 
of the power to germinate, and they are abolished together 
with the internal organ. When tliese are destroyed, therej 
ensues, through the full maturity of his unclouded “ discri- 
iniiiative knowledge,” an absorption of all causes and effects 
into the primal pmlrlti; and the soul, which is the power 
of pure intelligence, abiding in its own real nature, and 
escaped from (dl connection with the phenomenal under- 
standing (huddhi)y or with existence, reaches absolute 
isolation” {ka ivalya). Final liberation is described by Patafi- 
jali as two perfections : “ Absolute isolation is the repressive 
uhsor})tion ^ of the ‘ qualities ’ which have consumnlated 

’ I read in p. 179, I. ii, r^jam- ^ ^ i 

smiavm-ascydfnml-dndm, horn Vya- ■* Tliis is cKplaincd by Viicliasjmti, 
ba’u Coram' “The latent impressions produeod 

^ I (\, as past, prc.sent, or future. by the sUtes of the lutern^l organ 
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tlie ends of the soul, i.e., enjoyment and liberation, or the 
abiding of the power of intelligence in its own nature ” 
[iv. 33]. Nor should any one object, “Why, however, 
should not the individual be born again even though this 
should have been attained ? ” for that is settled by the 
well-known principle tliat “ with the cessation of the 
cause tlie effect ceases,” and therefore this objection is 
utterly irrelevant, as admitting neither inquiry nor de- 
cision ; for otherwise, if tlie effect could arise even in the 
absence of the cause, we should have blind men findinf^ 
jewels, and such like absurdities ; and the popular proverb 
for the impossible would become a possibility. Ami so, 
too, says the Sruti, “A blind man found a jewel; one 
without fingers seized it; one without a neck put it on; 
and a dumb man praised it.” ^ 

Thus we see that, like the authoritative treatises on 
medicine, the Yoga-sastra consists of four divisions; as 
those on medicine treat of disease, its cause, health, and 
medicine, so the Yoga-^astra also treats of phenomenal 
existence, its cause, liberation, and its cause. This exist- 
enqe of ours, full oh pain, is what is to be escaped from ; 
the connection of nature and the soul is the cause of our 
having to experience this existence ; the absolute abolition 
of this connection is the escape ; and right in.dght is the 
cause thereof.2 The same fourfold division is to h) similarly 
traced as the case may be in other Stistras also. Thus all 
has been made clear. 


called vyutthdna (when it chiefly 
characterised by ‘ acii\ ity,’ or ‘ dark- 
ness,’ iii. 9) and mrodha (when it is 
chkefly characterised by the quality 
of ‘goodness’), are absorbed in thi' 
internal organ itself ; this in ‘egoi.Mn’ 
{ai^nutd]; ‘ egoism ’ in the ‘merely 
once ]^_-.solvable ’ {i.e., bmld/ii); and 
hnddhi into tbe ‘ irresolv.able ’ 
]>r(ikriti) ” Pralriti consists of the 
thre^ ‘(jualiiies’ in equilibrium; and 
tbo entire cri ation, consisting of 
causes and effect.s, is the develop- 


ment of tln'sc ‘qualities’ when one 
or another becoTues predominant. 

’ This curious passage occurs in 
the Taittiriya - Aranyaka i, II, 5* 
Madhava in his Comment, there 
explains it of the soul, .and quotes 
the8vetasv. Up., iii. 19. Madhava 
here takes avimlat as “he pierced 
the jew('l,” blit T have followed hi.s 
correct e.xplanation in the Comm. 

" This is taken from Vilchaspati’s 
Comm, on Yoga S. ii. 15. Cf. tl^e 
“ four truths ” of Buddhism. 
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The system of Safikara, which comes next in succession, 
and which is the crest-gem of all systems, has been ex- 
plained by us elsewhere; it is therefore left untouched 
here.^ E. B. C. 


NOTE ON THE YOGA. 

There is an interesting description of the Yogins on the i\[ountain 
Raivataka in Mdgha (iv. 55). 

“ There the votaries of meditation, well skilled in benevolence 
(maitT'C) and those other purifiers of the mind,— having successfully 
abolished the ‘ afflictions ’ and obtained the ‘ meditiition possessed 
of a seed,’ and having reached that knowledge which recognises 
the essential difference between the quality Goodness and the Soul, 
—desire yet further to repress even this ultimate meditation.” 

It is curious to notice that maitriy which plays such a prominent 
part in Buddhism, is counted in the Yoga as only a pielimiiiaiy 
condition from which the votaiy is to take, as it were, his first start 
towards his final goal. It is called 9. 'parikarman {-pmsddhaka) in 
Vyasa’s Comm. i. 33 (of. iii. 22), whence ihe term is borrowed l)y 
Magha. Bhoja expressly says that this purifying process is an 
external one, and not an intimate portion of yoga itself ; just as in 
arithinetic the operations of addition, &c., are ^valuable, not in tluMii- 
selves, but as aids in effecting the more important calculations which 
arise subsequently. The Yoga .seems directly to allude to Buddhi.sni 
in this marked depreciation of its cardinal virtue. 


NOTE ON P. 237, LAST LINE. 

Por the word vydkopa in the original here (see also p. 242, 1. 3 
infra), ci‘. Kusuindfijali, p. 6, 1. 7. 


* This probably refers to the Pan- 
chada4i. A Calcutta Pandit told 
me that it referred to the Prameya- 
vivarana-sangraha (cf, Ur. Burnells 
preface to his edition of the Deva- 


t.idhyaya-bruhmana, [). x), but, if 
this is the same as the vi\araim- 
praineya-sangraha, it is by Bhdra- 
titirthavidyaranya (see Dr. Bipiell’s 
Cat. of Tanjore MSS. p S8). 
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the TJPA'DHI (cf. supra, pp. 7, 8, 174, 194). 

[As the 'iipddhi or “ condition ” is a peculiarity of 
Hindu logic which is little known in Europe, I have 
added tlie following translation of the sections in the 
Bliasha-parichchheda and the Siddhanta-muktavalf, which 
treat of it.] 

exxxvii. That which always accompanies the major term 
{sddhya), hut does not always accompany the middle 
[hetii), is called the condition {upddhi) ; its examina- 
tion is now set forth. 

Our author now proceeds to define the upddhi or 
condition,^ which is used to stop our acquiescence in a 
universal proposition as laid down by another person ; — 
that which always accoinpanie.s,” &c. The meaning of 
this is that the so-called condition, while it invariably 


^ The upddhi is the “ condition ” 
which must be supplied to restrict 
a too general middle terra. If the 
middle term, as thus restricted, is 
still found in the minor term, the 
.Trgumtmt is valid ; if not, it fails. 
Thus, in “ The mountain has smoke 
because it has fire ” (which rests on 
the false premiss that “ all fire is ac- 
companied by smoke ”), we must add 
“Wet fuel” as the condition of “fire;” 
and if the mountain has wet fuel 
as well as fire, of course it a ill luve 


smoke. Similarly, the alleged ar- 
gument that “ B is dark because he 
is Mitnl’s son ” fails, if we can estab- 
lish that the dark colour of her for- 
mer offspiing A depended jiot on 
his being her son, but on her hap- 
pening to have fed on vegetables 
instead of ghee. If we can prove 
that she still keeps to her old diet, 
of course our amended middle tyin 
will still prove B to be dark, out 
not otherwise. 
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accompanies that which is accepted as the major term, 
does not thus invariably accompany that which our oppo- 
nent puts forward as his middle term. [Thus in the false 
argument, “ The mountain has smoke because it has fire,’^ 
we may advance “ wet fuel,” or rather “ the being produced 
from wet fuel,” as an upddhi, since “ wet fuel ” is neces- 
sarily found wherever smoke is^ but not always where fire 
is, as e.g,, in a red-hot iron ball.] 

But,” the opponent may suggest, “ if this were true, 
would it not follow that (a) in the case of the too wide 
middle term in the argument, ‘ This [second] son of Mitra’s, 
whom I have not seen, must be dark because he is Mitra's 
son,’ we could not allege ‘the being produced from feeding 
on vegetables ’ ^ as a ‘ condition,’ — inasmuch as it does not 
invariably accompany a dark colour, since a dark colour 
does also reside in things like [unbaked] jars, &c., which 
have nothing to do with feeding on vegetables? (h) 
Again, in the argument, ‘ The air must be perceptible to 
sem^e- because it is ‘ihe site of touch,’ we could not allege 
the ‘possessing proportionate form ’ as a ‘condition;’ be- 
cause perceptibility [to the internal sense] is found in tlie 
soul, &c., and yet soul, &c.,haYe no form [and therefore tlie 
‘ possessing proportionate form ’ does not invariably accom- 
pany perceptibility], (c) Again, in the argument, ‘ Destruc- 
tion is itself perishable, because it is produced,’ we could 
not allege as a ‘ condition ’ the ‘ being included in some 
positive category of existence ’ ^ [destruction being a 
form of non-existence, called “emergent,’ \lvaviJdhhdi(c], 

• The HiikIus think that a child’s fire, are sparkmt, but by si. 27 of 
dark cjolour comes from the mother’s these air is neither pratyaksha nor 
living on vegetables, while its fair rdpavat. 

colour comes from her living on ^ This condition would imply that 
ghe#. we could only argue from this middle 

» By Bhdsh^i-parich. .41. 25, the term “the being produced” in case.sftf 
four elemients, earth, water, air, and positive existence, not non-existence. 
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inasmuch as perishability is found in antecedent non- 
existence, and this certainly cannot be said to be included 
in any positive category of existence/' 

We, however, deny this, and maintain that the true mean- 
ing of the definition is simply this,— that whatever fact or 
mark we take to determine definitely, in reference to the 
topic, the major term whirfi our condition is invariably to 
accompany, that same fact or mark must be equally taken 
to determine the middle term which our said condition is 
not invariably to accompany. Thus (a) the “ being pro- 
duced from feeding on vegetables ” invariably accompanies 
“ a dark colour,” as determined by the fact that it is Mitra's 
son, whose dark colour is discussed [and this very fact is 
tlio alleged middle term of the argument; but the pre- 
tended contradictory instance of the dark jar is not in 
point, as this was not the topic discussed], (h) Again, 
“ possessing proportionate form ” invariably accompanies 
perceptibility as determined by the fact that the thing 
perceived is an external object ; while it does ucvfc in- 
variably accompany the alleged middle term the being 
the site of touch,” which is ecpially to be determined by the 
fact that the thing perceived is to be an external object.^ 
(c) Again, in the argument “ destruction is perishable 
from its being produced,” the “being included in some 
positive category of existence” invariably accompanies 
the major term “perishable,” when determined by the 
attribute of being produced. [And this is the middle term 
advanced; and therefore the alleged contradictory’ in- 
stance, “ antecedent non-existence,” is not in pohU, since 
nobody pretends that this is j)roduced at all.] , 

But it is to be observed that there is nothing of tin's 
Jdnd in valid middle terms, i.e., there is nothing* 

' “ Soul,” of course, i.s r t external ; but our topic was not mil hut nir. 
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which invariably accompanies tlie major term when 
determined by a certain fact or mark, and does not so 
accompany the middle term when similarly determined. 
This is peculiar to the so-called condition. [Should the 
reader object tliat “ in each of our previous examples there 
has been given a separate determining mark or attribute 
which was to be found in each ^f the cases included under 
each; how then, in the absence of some general rule, 
are we to find out what this determining mark is to be in 
any particular given case ? ” We reply that] in the case 
of any middle term which is too general, the required 
general rule consists in the constant presence of one or 
other of the following alternatives, viz., that the subjects 
thus to be included are either (i.) the acknowledged site 
of the major term, and also the site of the condition,^ or 
else (ii.) the acknowledged site of the too general middle 
term, but excluding the said condition ; ^ and it will be 
wlien the case is determined by the pr(\sence of one or 
otliar of these altermitives that the condition will be con- 
sidered as “ always accompanying the major term, and not 
always accompanying the middle term.” ^ 


^ As, e.g.f the mountain and 
Mitrd’s fir.st son in the two f.alse 
arguments, “The monnUin has 
t>inoke because it has lire” (when 
the fire-posse.9sing red-hot iron ball 
has no smoke), and “ MitriCs first 
eon A iH dark because he is 
Mitia’.s olfs'lu’.ng” (when her .second 
son B is fair). Theee two .subjects 
possess the respective sddhijns or 
major terms “smoke” and “ dark 
colour,” v'Uid therefore are rc.spec- 
tively the .subjects where the con- 
ditions “ wet fuel ” and “ the 
mother’s feeding on vegetables ” are 
to be respectively applied. 

* As, e.g.y the red-hot ball of iron 
and itfitrd’s second son ; as these, 


though jiossi'ssing the respective 
middle teims ■“ lire ” and “ tht^ being 
Mitnl’s offspring ” do not possess the 
re.spective conditions “ wet fuel ” or 
“ the mother’s feeding on vege- 
tables,” nor, coiise(|uently, tlu' 
respective niajer terms {sttkihya) 
“ .smoke ” and “ dark colour.” 

This will exclude the objected 
ca.se of “dark jar.s ” in (a), as it 
falls under neither of these two aller- 
nabives ; for, though they are the 
sites of the su'd/iya “ dark coloui,” 
they do not admit the condition 
“the feeding on vegetables,” nor 
the middle term “ the being Mitni’s 
s(.n.” 
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cxxxviii. All true Conditions reside in the same subjects with 
their major terms ; 1 and, their subjects being thus com- 
mon, the {erring) middle term will he equally too general 
in regard to the Condition and the major term} 
cxxxix. It is in order to qwove faidty generality in a 
middle term that the Condition has to he emjployed. 

The meaning of this is that it is in consequence of the 
middle term being found too general in regard to the 
condition, that we infer that it is too general in regard 
to the major term j and hence the use of having a con- 
dition at all, id'}) Thus, where the condition invariably 
accompanies an unlimited ^ major term, we infer that the 
middle term is too general in regard to the major term, 
from the very fact that it is too general in regard to the 
condition ; as, for example, in the instance “ the mountain 
lias smoke because it has lire,” where we infer that the 
“ lire ” is too general in regard to “ smoke, ’’ since it is too 
general in regard to wet fuel ; ” foi> there is VTtlle*,that 
what is too general for tliat wdiich invariably accompanies 
must also be too general for that which is invariably 
accompanied, {h.) But where we take some fact or mark 
to determine definitely tlie major term which tlie condition 
is invariably to accomp;iny, — there it is from the middle 
term’s being found too general in regard to the condition in 
cases possessing this fact, or mark that we infer that the 
middle term is equally too general in regard to the major 
term. Thus in the argument, “ 1> is dark because he is 
Mitr.'i’s sou,” the middle term “the fact of being Mitra’s 

^ l.t., whyrovt r there is fire pro- ball of iron), there the also 

(Inced by wet fuel there is smoke, is not applicable. 

• The condition and the major term ^/.c.jOnewhichreqmiesno^eter- 
4 Me ec|uipollent ” in their extension, mining fact or mark, such as the 

‘ Where the hetu is found and three objected arguments required 
Hot ihii jiddhja (as in tl ■ red-hot in § 137. 
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son ” is too general in regard to thJ sddhya, “ dark colour,” 
because it is too general in regard to the upddhi, “ feeding 
on vegetables,” as seen in the case of Mitra’s second son 
[Mitra’s parentage being the assumed fact or mark, and 
Mitra herself not having fed on vegetables previous to his 
birth]. 

[But an objector might here interpose, “ If your defini- 
tion of a condicion be correct, surely a pretended condi- 
tion which fulfils your definition can always be found 
even in the case of a valid middle terra. For instance, in 
the stock argument ‘ the mountain must have fire because 
it has smoke,’ we may assume as our pretended condition 
‘the being always found elsewhere than in the moun- 
tain;’ since this certainly does not always ‘accompany 
the middle term,’ inasmuch as it is not found in tlie 
mountain itself where the smoke is acknowledged to be ; 
and yet it apparently docs ‘ always accompany the major 
term,’ since in every other known case of fire we certainly 
find*it, and as for the present case you must remember 
that the presence of fire in this rnoimtain is the very point 
in dispute.” To this we reply] You never may take such 
a condition as “ the being always found elsewhere than in 
the subject or minor term” (unless this can be proved Ijy 
some direct sense-evidence which precludes all dispute) ; 
because, in the first place, you cannot produce any argu- 
ment to convince your antagonist that this condition does 
invariably accompany the major term [since ho naturally 
maintains that the present case is exactly one in point 
against you] ; and, secondly, because it is self-contradictory 
[as tire same nugatory condition may be equally employed 
to overthrow the contrary argument], 

]?ut if you can establish it by direct sense-evidence, then 
the “ being always found elsewhere than in the subject ’ 
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becomes a true condition [and serves to render nugatory 
the false argument which a dis[)utant tries to establish]. 

Thus in the illusory argument “ the fire must be non-hot 
because it is artificial,” we can have a valid ^condition in 
“ the being always found elsewhere than in fire,” since we 
can prove by sense-evidence that fire is hot,i [thus the 
upddhi here is a means of overthrowing the false argu- 
ment]. 

Where the fact of its always accompanying the major 
term, &c., is disputed, there we have what is called a 
disputed condition.- But “the being found elsewhere 
than in the subject” can never be employed even as a dis- 
puted condition, in accordance with the traditional rules 
of logical controversy.^ 

E. B. C. 

^ The dis^jiitunt says, “Fire rrmst A.s in the argument, “The earth, 
be non-hot because it is artificial.” &c , must have had a maker because 
“Well,” you rejoin, “then it must they have the nature of effects,” 
only be an artificiality which is al- where the Theist diMj^os the Athe- 
ways found elsewhere than in fire, istic comiition “ tlieT)a?^g»^)rG{luced 
— i.c., one which will not answer by one possessing a body.’^ See 
your purpose in trying to piuve Ivusmndnjali, v. 2. 
your point.” Here the proposed In fact, it would' abolish all dis* 

U])iklhi “the being always found piitation at the outset, as each 
elsewhere than in fire” answers to party would produce a condition 
the definition, as it does not always which from his own point of view 
accompany the “ po^.s('.ssing arti- would reduce his opptuient to si- 
tlciality,” but it does always aecom- lence. Tu other word.s, a true cuii- 
pany the skdluja “ non-hot,” as fire is dition must be consi.stciit with either 
pioved by seii^e-evidence to be hot. party’s opinions. 

Reod. on.jLS.'.l.O'JlS 

THE END. ft- ff' 
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